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Introduction 

Vol. II of Liberte shows some changes from the first volume, 
hopefully improvements. In compiling it, I have continued to fight 
against time in order to meet publication in time for use by students; 
but these constraints have been partially eased — six weeks between the 
release of the first and the completion of the second book — and much 
more material has been covered. 

In order to make the reader more helpful for those involved 
with the Shadow School track of the Liberte course, introductions and 
image captions have been lengthened in order to partially supply the 
lack of orally delivered background for the texts. 

This volume deals, among other things, with one major focus 
of my own research for the past several years, the emergence of the 
avant-garde from the extreme limits of French Romanticism. As such, 
this collection contains many names not reprinted, to my knowledge, in 
any other English anthology of cultural history for the past century, and 
several texts and images never before translated into English. 

The most obvious change from Vol. I is that this volume is 
twice as long, and is broken into much smaller passages, in far greater 
number, than in Vol. I. Greater time has allowed me to locate a broader 
range of sources, including some secondary sources published early 
enough to fall within the public domain. Likewise, there are far more 
images presented. Furthermore, I have been able to correct two glaring 
omissions from the first volume, a Table of Images and a list of 
translators. 

Two developments in the unfolding of the Liberte class at 
Community High School led me adopt the approach taken in this 
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volume, that of presenting a large array of very targeted passages in 
proximity, rather than a smaller number of readings given in more 
fullness. First is the inquisitive, attentive attitude of the students, who 
are capable of following up leads with their own research and further 
reading. Second is the seminar model of the class, in which students 
have shown an eagerness and facility in grasping and debating the 
relationships and paradoxes implied by the readings so far, and in 
developing multifaceted understandings from them. This process, I 
hope, will be richer with a greater variety of cultural coordinates. This 
volume is also arranged with the Shadow School element of the project 
in mind — the more intricate arrangement of passages and more 
comprehensive introductions are intended to compensate for the lack of 
the lecture/live discussion element of the CHS class; for them too 1 
have included more texts than the CHS students will probably read. 
Image captions and introductions also attempt to indicate areas of 
potential interest which are not discussed in the book in full. 

I hope that the logic of this anthology will give ample material 
for this kind of cultural exploration. It aims to act as an introduction 
into the complexity of a troubled era, an introduction from which many 
paths of writing and research might be set out upon. It presents itself as 
a winding, sometimes dizzying and kaleidoscopic journey through a 
chaotic era. The era itself can be best experienced in the invisible 
connections that wind through the book. The specific passages are not 
encapsulations of an event, text, or body of work but rather invitations 
to reading, invitations to research: glimpses, tantalizing or repelling, of 
something to return to, because there is always something more to 
explore. 
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Timeline of Important Events 1820-1849 


1820 Assassination of the Due de Berry 

1821 Reign of Terror between Greeks and Turks begins 
Napoleon I dies 

1822 Greeks proclaim independence 

1824 “The Massacre of Chois” by Eugene Delecroix 
Simone Bolivar proclaimed emperor of Peru 

1825 Louis XVIII dies and succeeded by Charles X (until 1830) 

1830 France Captures Algeria - New Era of Imperialism 
Revolution in Paris. Charles X Abdicates 
Hemani, a play by Victor Hugo causes riots 

Louis Philippe, “The Citizen King” reigns (until 1 848) 

The Red And the Black, by Stendhal 

“Liberty Leading the People” by Eugene Delecroix 

1831 The Hunchback of Notre-Dame by Victor Hugo 
Charles Darwin sets sail on “H.M.S. Beagle” 

1832 The word “socialism” comes into use in French and English 
First French railroad line carries passengers 

1833 The Immortals of the Academie Francaise installed 
Abolition of Slavery in British Empire 

1834 “Rue Transnonian” by Honore Daumier 

1835 Le Pere Goriot, by Balzac 
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1836 Louis Napoleon Bonaparte attempts revolt, Banished to New York 

1837 Sam Morse patents the telegraph 

1838 Daguerre-Niepce method of photography introduced 

1839 First Opium War (until 1841) 

1841 French Navy invents time delay: fires exploding, flat trajectory shells 

1842 The Fluman Comedy by Balzac publication 

1843 World’s first night club “Les Bal des Anglais” opens in Paris 

1844 The Count of Monte Cristo by Dumas & Macquet-a bestseller. 

Karl Marx meets Freidrich Engels in Paris 

World’s Fairs originate with the French Industrial Exposition in Paris 

1847 US forces capture Mexico City 

1848 The Communist Manifesto, by Karl Marxs and Fredrick Engles 
THE SECOND REPUBLIC (until 1852) 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte elected president 

1849 Karl Marx is ordered out of Paris 

French physicist Armand Fizeau measures speed of light 
Edgar Allen Poe, American poet, dies. 
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Section 1: 


The Romanticist 

Revolution 

1827-1840 



At the biannual Royal Salon of 1827 a group of Romanticist 
painters led by Louis Boulanger, Eugene Delacroix, and 
Eugene Deveria fired a warning shot against the Classicist 
establishment: Romanticism, up until now a scattered and 
unorganized tendency, was becoming organized and 
aggressive. Boulanger's Mazeppa of that year is based on a 
poem by Hugo, which in turn is based on a poem by Byron. 
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Classicism and Romanticism 


from Nicolas Boileau, The Art of Poetry, 1674 

For 150 years, French literature had 
been held to a single standard which 
strictly determined the form, function, 
and content of all written creative 
work, especially Poetry’ and Tragedy. 
Poetry was to serve as a model for 
Moral Good; in order to preserve the 
purity of this function, it must never 
mix comic with the Tragic with the 
Comic, and should draw its stories and 
themes from the most dignified 
sources, i.e. Greek and Roman 
mythology. In tragedy, it should not 
deal with European history, much less portray contemporary life. It must use 
only vocabulary that has been established as both pure French (without 
regional dialect) and as noble, elevated above every’dav language. The verse 
form must be a strict Alexandrine: 14 syllables, with a ceasura or pause in the 
precise center, the stresses on either side arranged symmetrically, with the end 
of the line matching a syntactic clause. Most of these rules were established by 
the 1 7 '* Century theorist and poet Boileau, considered at the time to be the 
greatest poet in French history’. The Art of Poetry, an essay in verse, was his 
main statement on poetics. 



Boileau, by Jean-Baptiste Santerre, c. 


1700 
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With pleasant join the useful and the sound; 

A sober reader a vain tale wilt slight. 

Me seeks as well instruction as delight. 

Let all your thoughts to virtue be confined. 

Still offering nobler figures to our mind. 

1 like not those loose writers, who employ 
Their guilty muse good manners to destroy, 

Who with false colors still deceive our eyes. 

And show us vice dressed in a fair disguise. 

Yet do 1 not their sullen muse approve, 

Who, from all modest writings banish love — 

That strip the play-house of its chief intrigue, 

And make a murderer of Roderigue; 

The lightest love, if decently expressed. 

Will raise no vicious motions in our breast. 

Dido in vain may weep, and ask relief; 

1 blame her folly whilst 1 share her grief. 

A virtuous author, in his charming art, 

To please the sense needs not corrupt the heart; 

His heat will never cause a guilty fire; 

To follow virtue then be your desire. 

[...] 

Before kind reason did her light display, 

And government taught mortals to obey. 

Men, like wild beasts, did nature's laws pursue, 

They fed on herbs, and drink from rivers drew; 

Their brutal force, on lust and rapine bent. 

Committed murder without punishment. 

Reason at last, by her all-conquering arts. 

Reduced these savages, and tuned their hearts, 
Mankind from bogs, and woods, and caverns calls. 
[...] 

These benefits from poets we received; 

From whence are raised those fictions since believed. 
That Oipheus, by his soft harmonious strains, 

Tamed the fierce tigers of the Thracian plains; 
Amphion's notes, by their melodious powers 
Drew rocks and woods, and raised the Theban towers. 
These miracles from numbers did arise; 
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Since which, in verse heaven taught his mysteries, 

And by a priest, possessed with rage divine, 

Apollo spoke from his prophetic shrine. 

Soon after, Homer the old heroes praised. 

And noble minds by great examples raised; 

Then Hesiod did his Grecian swains incline 
To till the fields, and prune the bounteous vine. 

Thus useful rules were, by the poet's aid. 

In easy numbers to rude men conveyed. 

And pleasingly their precepts did impart, 

First charmed the ear, and then engaged the heart; 

The Muses thus their reputation raised, 

And with just gratitude in Greece were praised; 

With pleasure mortals did their wonders see, 

And sacrificed to their divinity. 

Translated by Sir William Soame, 1680. 
* * * 


From Theophile Gautier, A History of Romanticism, 1874 

In 1829, Theophile Gautier was an 18-year old painting student, studying 
under the Classicist painter Rioult. A reaction against Classicism had been 
festering in France for a generation, embodied by Mme de Stael, 
Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Gericault, and others since the fall of Napoleon, 
while for the first time in more than a century modern writers from Germany 
and England were being read. For the new generation, this tendency was 
becoming self-aware and militant, and for the first time a single name — 
Romanticism — was being used to identify the opposition to official French 
culture. Gautier was soon to be expelled from Rioult's school for his outspoken 
Romanticist position. 
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It is impossible to realise 
the depth of insignificance and 
colourlessness literature had fallen 
into; and the case of painting was 
no better. David's latest pupils 
were engaged in smearing with 
sickly colouring the old Graeco- 
Roman stock models. The 
Classicists professed admiration 
for these masterpieces, but could 
not repress a yawn as they looked 
upon them, though they did not, 
on that account, show themselves 
any the more tolerant of the artists 
of the new school, whom they 
called “tattooed savages” and accused of painting with “a drunken 
broom.” Nor were their insults left unrequited, and “mummies” made 
up for “savages”, while both sides entertained the most profound 
contempt for each other. 

At that time my literary vocation had not asserted itself, and I 
should have been greatly surprised had any one told me I would 
become a journalist, for such a prospect would have had little attraction 
for me. I intended to be a painter, and, with this purpose in view, I had 
entered Rioult's studio, situated near the Protestant church in the Rue 
Saint- Antoine. . . 



A portrait of the Grand Duchess 
Marguerite Louise d' Orleans, by 

Gautier's teacher Louis-Edouard 
Rioult. A moderately progressive 
Classicist, Rioult expelled Gautier from 
his studio for his Romanticist tirades. 


[...] 


Men read a great deal in the studios of that day. The students 


were fond of literature, and their special training leading them to close 
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communion with nature, they were better fitted to appreciate the images 
and the rich colouring of the new poesy. They had not the least 
objection to the exact and picturesque details that were so repugnant to 
the Classicists, for accustomed to their own free speech, full of 
technical expressions, the crude word in nowise shocked them. I speak 
of the young and enthusiastic students, for of course there were docile 
grinds, faithful to Chompre's Dictionary and to the tendon of Achilles, 
who were well thought of by the professor and held up by him as 
examples to be followed; but they were not in the least popular, and 
glances of contempt were cast upon their palettes, on which glowed 
neither Veronese green, Indian yellow, Smyrna lake, nor any of the 
seditious colours proscribed by the Academy. 

Chateaubriand may be looked upon as the ancestor, or, if you 
prefer it, the Sachem of French Romanticism. In the Genius of 
Christianity he restored Gothic art; in The Natchez he opened up 
Nature, so long closed to art; in Rene he invented melancholy and 
modem passion. Unfortunately, his most poetic mind lacked the wings 
of poetic verse. Victor Flugo did have these wings, and of vast spread of 
pinion, too, stretching from one end to the other of the lyrical heavens. 
Fie rose, soared, circled, and swept about with a freedom and a power 
that recalled the eagle's flight. 

What a wonderful time that was! Walter Scott was then 
enjoying the full tide of success; men were studying the mysteries of 
Goethe's Faust, which, to use Mme. de Stael's words, contains 
everything and even something more than that; Shakespeare was being 
discovered under the somewhat revised translation by Letoumeur; and 
Lord Byron's poems, The Corsair, Lara, The Giaour, Manfred, Beppo, 
Don Juan, brought the East, not yet become commonplace, to us. It was 
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all so youthful, so new, so richly coloured, and of so strange and 
intoxicating a savour, that it turned our heads and we seemed to be 
entering into unknown worlds. On every page we came upon subjects 
for pictures which we made haste to sketch stealthily, for they were not 
to our master's taste, and would have earned for us, had they been seen, 
a smart rap of the mahl-stick over the head. 

It was in this state of mind that 1 worked at the figure, while 
reciting to my neighbour at the easel King John's Joust, or The 
Burgrave's Hunt. 

My heart was with the Romanticist school, although I was not 
yet affiliated to it. The preface to Cromwell blazed before me like the 
Tables of the Law on Mount Sinai, and the arguments it contained 
appeared to me unanswerable. The insults hurled by the inferior papers 
of the Classicist press against the youthful master whom 1 even then, 
and rightly, looked upon as the greatest poet in France, filled me with 
fiercest rage. 1 burned to go forth to fight the hydra of old fogyism, like 
the German painters with Cornelius at their head, mounted on Pegasus, 
after the fashion of the four sons of Aymon in the fresco by Kaulbach, 
in the new Pinacothek in Munich. 1 should, however, have preferred a 
less classical steed, Ariosto's hippogriff, for instance. 

Translated by F.C. de Sumichrast 

* * * 

From Victor Hugo, Preface to Cromwell , 1827 

Romanticist theorists wrote their manifestos in the form of Prefaces. Victor 
Hugo's Preface to Cromwell was nearly fifty pages long, and was taken up by 
the growing Romanticist community as their key manifesto. The play itself was 
banned from performance, its subject matter being deemed dangerously anti- 
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Monarchical. Hugo lays out a plan for Romanticist Drama which was 
detailed, radical, and militant, and which was adapted by other Romantics to 
apply to painting, music, architecture, fashion, history, and criticism. Hugo 
attacks the “Three Unities” established by Classicism for all Tragedy: Unity 
of Time (all of the play's action must occur within a single day), Unity of Place 
(the stage always represents the same place; if something happens elsewhere, 
it can be described on-stage, but occurs off-stage), and Unity of Action (There 
must be no distracting sub-plots or irrelevant details). In order to preserve the 
latter, Classicist drama allowed only two distinct types: Tragedy (entirely 
serious, drawn from mythology) or Comedy. Hugo champions Drama, a 
combination of the two, of which Shakespeare and Schiller are the great 
models. In an echo of Schlegel’s writings on the literature of the Romans and 
that of Medieval Europe, Hugo connects the Romanticists with the Barbarian 
tribes, bringing down the Classicist Empire. 

These great catastrophes were also great spectacles, impressive 
cataclysms. It was the North hurling itself upon the South; the Roman 
world changing shape; the last convulsive throes of a whole universe in 
the death agony. As soon as that world was dead, lo! clouds of 
rhetoricians, grammarians, sophists, swooped down like insects on its 
i mm ense body. People saw them swarming and heard them buzzing in 
that seat of putrefaction. They vied with one another in scrutinizing, 
commenting, disputing. Each limb, each muscle, each fibre of the huge 
prostrate body was twisted and turned in every direction. Surely it must 
have been a keen satisfaction to those anatomists of the mind, to be 
able, at their debut, to make experiments on a large scale; to have a 
dead society to dissect, for their first "subject." 

Thus we see melancholy and meditation, the demons of 
analysis and controversy, appear at the same moment, and, as it were, 
hand-in-hand. At one extremity of this era of transition is Longinus, at 
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the other St. Augustine. We must beware of casting a disdainful eye 
upon that epoch wherein all that has since borne fruit was contained in 
germs; upon that epoch whose least eminent writers, if we may be 
pardoned a vulgar but expressive phrase, made fertilizer for the harvest 
that was to follow. The Middle Ages were grafted on the Lower 
Empire. 

[...] 

Thus, then, we see a principle unknown to the ancients, a new 
type, introduced in poetry; and as an additional element in anything 
modifies the whole of the thing, a new form of the art is developed. 
This type is the grotesque; its new form is comedy. 

And we beg leave to dwell upon this point; for we have now 
indicated the significant feature, the fundamental difference which, in 
our opinion, separates modern from ancient art, the present form from 
the defunct form; or, to use less definite but more popular terms, 
romantic literature from classical literature. 

"At last! " exclaim the people who for some time past have seen 
what we were coming at, "at last we have you — you are caught in the 
act. So then you put forward the ugly as a type for imitation, you make 
the grotesque an element of art. But the graces; but good taste! Don't 
you know that art should correct nature? that we must ennoble art? that 
we must select? Did the ancients ever exhibit the ugly or the grotesque? 
Did they ever mingle comedy and tragedy? The example of the 
ancients, gentlemen! And Aristotle, too, and Boileau, and La Haipe, 
Upon my word!" 

These arguments are sound, doubtless, and, above all, of 
extraordinary novelty. But it is not our place to reply to them. We are 
constructing no system here — God protect us from systems! We are 
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stating a fact. We are a historian, not a critic. Whether the fact is 
agreeable or not matters little, it is a fact. Let us resume, therefore, and 
try to prove that it is of the fruitful union of the grotesque and the 
sublime types that modem genius is bom — so complex, so diverse in its 
forms, so inexhaustible in its creations, and therein directly opposed to 
the uniform simplicity of the genius of the ancients, let us show that 
that is the point from which we must set out to establish the real and 
radical difference between the two forms of literature. 

[...] 

In a word, civilization begins by singing of its dreams, then 
narrates its doings, and, lastly, sets about describing what it thinks. It is, 
let us say in passing, because of this last, that the drama, combining the 
most opposed qualities, may be at the same time full of profundity and 
full of relief, philosophical and picturesque. 

[...] 

In the drama, as it may be conceived at least, if not executed, 
all things are connected and follow one another as in real life. The body 
plays its part no less than the mind; and men and events, set in motion 
by this twofold agent, pass across the stage, burlesque and terrible in 
turn, and sometimes both at once. Thus the judge will say: "Off with his 
head and let us go to dinner!" Thus the Roman Senate will deliberate 
over Domitian's turbot. Thus Socrates, drinking the hemlock and 
discoursing on the immortal soul and the only God, will interrupt 
himself to suggest that a cook be sacrificed to Tisculapius. Thus 
Elizabeth will swear and talk Latin. Thus Richelieu will submit to 
Joseph the Capuchin, and Louis XI to his barber, Maitre Olivier le 
Diable. Thus Cromwell will say: "I have Parliament in my bag and the 
King in my pocket"; or, with the hand that signed the death sentence of 
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Charles the First, smear with ink the face of a regicide who smilingly 
returns the compliment. Thus Caesar, in his triumphal car, will be afraid 
of overturning. For men of genius, however great they be, have always 
within them a touch of the beast which mocks at their intelligence. 
Therein they are akin to mankind in general, for therein they are 
dramatic. "It is but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous," said 
Napoleon, when he was convinced that he was mere man; and that 
outburst of a soul on fire illumines art and history at once; that cry of 
anguish is the resume of the drama and of life. 

[...] 

The strange thing is that the slaves of routine pretend to rest 
their rule of the two unities on probability, whereas reality is the very 
thing that destroys it. 

[ ••• ] 

Instead of scenes we have narrative, instead of tableaux, descriptions. 
Solemn-faced characters, placed, as in the old chorus, between the 
drama and ourselves, tell us what is going on in the temple, in the 
palace, on the public square, until we are tempted many a time to call 
out to them: "Indeed! then take us there! It must be very entertaining — 
a fine sight!" To which they would reply no doubt: "It is quite possible 
that it might entertain or interest you, but that isn't the question; we are 
the guardians of the dignity of the French Melpomene." And there you 
are! 

"But," someone will say, "this rule that you discard is borrowed 
from the Greek drama." Wherein, pray, do the Greek stage and drama 
resemble our stage and drama? Moreover, we have already shown that 
the vast extent of the ancient stage enabled it to include a whole 
locality, so that the poet could, according to the exigencies of the plot, 
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transport it at his pleasure from one part of the stage to another, which 
is practically equivalent to a change of stage-setting. Curious 
contradiction! the Greek theatre, restricted as it was to a national and 
religious object, was much more free than ours, whose only object is 
the enjoyment, and, if you please, the instruction, of the spectator. The 
reason is that the one obeys only the laws that are suited to it, while the 
other takes upon itself conditions of existence which are absolutely 
foreign to its essence. One is artistic, the other artificial. 

[...] 

Unity of time rests on no firmer foundation than unity of place. 
A plot forcibly confined within twenty-four hours is as absurd as one 
confined within a peristyle. Every plot has its proper duration as well as 
its appropriate place. Think of administering the same dose of time to 
all events! of applying the 
same measure to everything! 

You would laugh at a 
cobbler who should attempt 
to put the same shoe on 
every foot. To cross unity of 
time and unity of place like 
the bars of a cage, and 
pedantically to introduce 
therein, in the name of 
Aristotle, all the deeds, all 
the nations, all the figures 
which Providence sets 
before us in such vast 
numbers in real life, — to 





Victor Hugo in 1829, in a portrait by his friend 
Achille Deveria, the Romanticist teacher and 
artist. Hugo had already become an icon in 
underground French Romanticism and a 
controversial figure in literary culture. 
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proceed thus is to mutilate men and things, to cause history to make 
wry faces. Let us say, rather, that everything will die in the operation, 
and so the dogmatic mutilators reach their ordinary result: what was 
alive in the chronicles is dead in tragedy. That is why the cage of the 
unities often contains only a skeleton. 

And then, if twenty-four hours can be comprised in two, it is a 
logical consequence that four hours may contain forty-eight. Thus 
Shakespeare's unity must be different from Corneille's. 'Tis pity! 

[...] 

We imagine that someone may say: "There is something in too 
frequent changes of scene which confuses and fatigues the spectator, 
and which produces a bewildering effect on his attention; it may be, 
too, that manifold transitions from place to place, from one time to 
another time, demand explanations which repel the attention; one 
should also avoid leaving, in the midst of a plot, gaps which prevent the 
different parts of the drama from adhering closely to one another, and 
which, moreover, puzzle the spectator because he does not know what 
there may be in those gaps." But these are precisely the difficulties 
which art has to meet. These are some of the obstacles peculiar to one 
subject or another, as to which it would be impossible to pass judgment 
once for all. It is for genius to overcome, not for treatises or poetry to 
evade them. 

A final argument, taken from the very bowels of the art, would 
of itself suffice to show the absurdity of the rule of the two unities. It is 
the existence of the third unity, unity of plot — the only one that is 
universally admitted, because it results from a fact: neither the human 
eye nor the human mind can grasp more than one ensemble at one time. 
This one is as essential as the other two are useless. It is the one which 
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fixes the view-point of the drama; now, by that very fact, it excludes the 
other two. There can no more be three unities in the drama than three 
horizons in a picture. But let us be careful not to confound unity with 
simplicity of plot. The former does not in any way exclude the 
secondary plots on which the principal plot may depend. It is necessary 
only that these parts, being skilfully subordinated to the general plan, 
shall tend constantly toward the central plot and group themselves 
about it at the various stages, or rather on the various levels of the 
drama. Unity of plot is the stage law of perspective. 

[...] 

But still the same refrain is repeated, and will be, no doubt, for 
a long while to come: "Follow the rules! Copy the models! It was the 
rules that shaped the models." One moment! In that case there are two 
sorts of models, those which are made according to the rules, and, prior 
to them, those according to which the rules were made. Now, in which 
of these two categories should genius seek a place for itself? Although 
it is always disagreeable to come in contact with pedants, is it not a 
thousand times better to give them lessons than to receive lessons from 
them? And then — copy! Is the reflection equal to the light? Is the 
satellite which travels unceasingly in the same circle equal to the 
central creative planet? With all his poetry Virgil is no more than the 
moon of Homer. 

[...] 

Let us then speak boldly. The time for it has come, and it would be 
strange if, in this age, liberty, like the light, should penetrate 
everywhere except to the one place where freedom is most natural — the 
domain of thought. Let us take the hammer to theories and poetic 
systems. Let us throw down the old plastering that conceals the facade 
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of art. There are neither rules nor models; or, rather, there are no other 
rules than the general laws of nature, which soar above the whole field 
of art, and the special rules which result from the conditions 
appropriate to the subject of each composition. The former are of the 
essence, eternal, and do not change; the latter are variable, external, and 
are used but once. The former are the framework that supports the 
house; the latter the scaffolding which is used in building it, and which 
is made anew for each building. In a word, the former are the flesh and 
bones, the latter the clothing, of the drama. But these rules are not 
written in the treatises on poetry. 

[...] 

But nature! Nature and truth! — And here, in order to prove 
that, far from demolishing art, the new ideas aim only to reconstruct it 
more firmly and on a better foundation, let us try to point out the 
impassable limit which in our opinion, separates reality according to art 
from reality according to nature. It is careless to confuse them as some 
ill-informed partisans of romanticism do. Truth in art cannot possibly 
be, as several writers have claimed, absolute reality. Art cannot produce 
the thing itself. Let us imagine, for example, one of those unreflecting 
promoters of absolute nature, of nature viewed apart from art, at the 
performance of a romantic play, say Le Cid. "What's that?" he will ask 
at the first word. "The Cid speaks in verse? It isn't natural to speak in 
verse." — "How would you have him speak, pray?" — "In prose." Very 
good. A moment later, "How's this!" he will continue, if he is 
consistent; "the Cid is speaking French!" — "Well?" — "Nature demands 
that he speak his own language; he can't speak anything but Spanish." 

We shall fail entirely to understand, but again — very good. You 
imagine that this is all? By no means: before the tenth sentence in 
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Castilian, he is certain to rise and ask if the Cid who is speaking is the 
real Cid, in flesh and blood. By what right does the actor, whose name 
is Pierre or Jacques, take the name of the Cid? That is false. There is no 
reason why he should not go on to demand that the sun should be 
substituted for the footlights, real trees and real houses for those 
deceitful wings. For, once started on that road, logic has you by the 
collar, and you cannot stop. 

We must admit, therefore, or confess ourselves ridiculous, that 
the domains of art and of nature are entirely distinct. Nature and art are 
two things — were it not so, one or the other would not exist. Art, in 
addition to its idealistic side, has a terrestrial, material side. Let it do 
what it will, it is shut in between grammar and prosody, between 
Vaugelas and Richelet. For its most capricious creations, it has 
formulas, methods of execution, a complete apparatus to set in motion. 
For genius there are delicate instruments, for mediocrity, tools. 

[...] 

The stage is an optical point. Everything that exists in the 
world — in history, in life, in man — should be and can be reflected 
therein, but under the magic wand of art. Art turns the leaves of the 
ages, of nature, studies chronicles, strives to reproduce actual facts 
(especially in respect to manners and peculiarities, which are much less 
exposed to doubt and contradiction than are concrete facts), restores 
what the chroniclers have lopped off, harmonises what they have 
collected, divines and supplies their omissions, fills their gaps with 
imaginary scenes which have the colour of the time, groups what they 
have left scattered about, sets in motion anew the threads of Providence 
which work the human marionettes, clothes the whole with a form at 
once poetical and natural, and imparts to it that vitality of truth and 
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brilliancy which gives birth to illusion, that prestige of reality which 
arouses the enthusiasm of the spectator, and of the poet first of all, for 
the poet is sincere. Thus the aim of art is almost divine: to bring to life 
again if it is writing history, to create if it is writing poetry. 

[...] 

In [Comielle’s] work the verse surrounds the idea, becomes of 
its very essence, compresses and develops it at once, imparts to it a 
more slender, more definite, more complete form, and gives us, in some 
sort, an extract thereof. Verse is the optical form of thought. That is 
why it is especially adapted to the perspective of the stage. Constructed 
in a certain way, it communicates its relief to things which, but for it, 
would be considered insignificant and trivial. It makes the tissue of 
style finer and firmer. It is the knot which stays the thread. It is the 
girdle which holds up the garment and gives it all its folds. What could 
nature and the true lose, then, by entering into verse? We ask the 
question of our prose-writers themselves — what do they lose in 
Moliere's poetry? Does wine — we beg pardon for another trivial 
illustration — does wine cease to be wine when it is bottled? 

If we were entitled to say what, in our opinion, the style of 
dramatic poetry should be, we would declare for a free, outspoken, 
sincere verse, which dares say everything without prudery, express its 
meaning without seeking for words; which passes naturally from 
comedy to tragedy, from the sublime to the grotesque; by turns 
practical and poetical, both artistic and inspired, profound and 
impulsive, of wide range and true; verse which is apt opportunely to 
displace the caesura, in order to disguise the monotony of 
Alexandrines; more inclined to the enjambement that lengthens the 
line, than to the inversion of phrases that confuses the sense; faithful to 
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rhyme, that enslaved queen, that supreme charm of our poetry, that 
creator of our metre; verse that is inexhaustible in the verity of its turns 
of thought, unfathomable in its secrets of composition and of grace; 
assuming, like Proteus, a thousand forms without changing its type and 
character; avoiding long speeches; taking delight in dialogue; always 
hiding behind the characters of the drama; intent, before everything, on 
being in its place, and when it falls to its lot to be beautiful, being so 
only by chance, as it were, in spite of itself and unconsciously; lyric, 
epic, dramatic, at need; capable of running through the whole gamut of 
poetry, of skipping from high notes to low, from the most exalted to the 
most trivial ideas, from the most extravagant to the most solemn, from 
the most superficial to the most abstract, without ever passing beyond 
the limits of a spoken scene; in a word, such verse as a man would 
write whom a fairy had endowed with Corneille's mind and Moliere's 
brain. 

[•••] 

Taste is the common sense of genius. This is what will soon be 
demonstrated by another school of criticism, powerful, outspoken, 
well-informed, — a school of the century which is beginning to put forth 
vigorous shoots under the dead and withered branches of the old 
school. This youthful criticism, as serious as the other is frivolous, as 
learned as the other is ignorant, has already established organs that are 
listened to, and one is sometimes surprised to find, even in the least 
important sheets, excellent articles emanating from it. Joining hands 
with all that is fearless and superior in letters, it will deliver us from 
two scourges: tottering classicism, and false romanticism, which has 
the presumption to show itself at the feet of the true. For modern genius 
already has its shadow, its copy, its parasite, its classic, which forms 
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itself upon it, smears itself with its colours, assumes its livery, picks up 
its crumbs, and, like the sorcerer's apprentice, puts in play, with words 
retained by the memory, elements of theatrical action of which it has 
not the secret. Thus it does idiotic things which its master many a time 
has much difficulty in making good. But the thing that must be 
destroyed first of all is the old false taste. Present-day literature must be 
cleansed of its rust. In vain does the rust eat into it and tarnish it. It is 
addressing a young, stem, vigorous generation, which does not 
understand it. The train of the eighteenth century is still dragging in the 
nineteenth; but we, we young men who have seen Bonaparte, are not 
the ones who will carry it. 

Anonymous Translator. 


* * * 

from Theophile Gautier, Daniel Jovard: 
or, the Conversion of a Classicist, 1833 

By 1831, Gautier was shifting his focus from painting to writing. Impressed 
with Hugo's ideas on the comic and the grotesque expressed in the Preface to 
Cromwell, Gautier began exploring satirical and comedic traditions, 
particularly Francois Rabelais, Laurence Sterne, Miguel Cervantes, and 
Thomas Peacock. He soon began writing (among other things) comedic short 
stories about Romanticist subculture, of which he himself was a prominent 
member. In addition to their intrinsic comic goals, these stories served a triple 
purpose: They allowed him to speak to a broader readership about the details 
of an increasingly intense, but very small, Romanticist subculture, in a way 
that conveyed the mindset that made these details meaningful: They served as 
a way to celebrate and communicate about these things within the community 
itself; And they could be a way to point out dangers or express criticism of 
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certain aspects of the subculture through humour and exaggeration. In Daniel 
Javard, a young and less-than-bright Classicist is converted when he meets an 
old schoolmate who is an avid Romanticist. Ferdinand is based on an 
amalgam of Petrus Borel and Gautier himself. 


With divine afflatus filled, my brain reels again 
A breath runs o’er my quivering lyre 
Ye Muses, Sisters chaste, and thou, Apollo great, 

Adown the sacred vale my steps now guide 

My flight upbear, my mind inspire 

For deep 1 mean the Pierian spring to drain, 

And on its verdant bank, under the myrtles prone, 

To make the echoes with my song resound. 

-DANIEL JOVARD, before his conversion. 

Hell and damnation! I feel a fierce desire 
To tear with fang-like teeth her flesh, and drag, 

With bloody shreds of livid, greenish skin, 

Her putrid heart from out her open breast 

-The same DANIEL JOVARD, after his conversion. 


[...] 


He was a devil of a Voltairian, like his father, successful man, sergeant, 
voter, and householder. In school he had read on the sly Voltaire's Maid 
of Orleans, The War of the Gods, Volney's Ruins, and other books of 
that kidney; consequently he was a free thinker, like De Jouy, and a 
hater of priests, like Fontan. The Constitutional had no greater dread of 
the Jesuits than he had, whether these gentlemen, whom he believed he 
saw all around him, wore clerical or secular dress. In matters literary, 
he was as advanced as in politics and religion. He did not say Nicolas 
Boileau, but Boileau; he would have affirmed unhesitatingly that the 
Romanticists danced round Racine's bust after the triumph of Hernani ; 
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if he had taken snuff, which he did not, he would certainly have taken it 
out of a Touquet snuff-box; he considered that "soldier" rhymed very 
well with "campaigner," and fitted in admirably with "glory," whether 
preceded or followed by "victory." As a Frenchman, by nature waggish, 
he preferred the vaudeville and the comic opera, which are national 
forms, as the papers say; but he was also very fond of a leg of mutton 
rubbed with garlic, and of a tragedy in five acts. 

It was fine to hear him, on Sunday evenings, in Mr. Jovard's 
back-shop, thundering against the corrupters of taste, the retrogressive 
innovators (Daniel Jovard flourished in 1828), the Welches, the 
Vandals, the Goths, the Visigoths, the Ostrogoths, and so on, who 
sought to take us back to barbarism and feudality, and to change the 
language of the great masters for a hybrid, unintelligible jargon. And it 
was finer still to see the look of amazement on the faces of his father, 
his mother, and their neighbour and his wife. 

Great man, Daniel Jovard. 

[...] 

When the performance was over, Daniel returned to the 
paternal shop, but he was no longer the same as when he had emerged 
from it. The poor fellow had gone out full of faith and sound principles; 
he was returning shaken in his beliefs, hesitating, and mistrusting his 
most serious convictions. 

He did not sleep a wink the whole night; he turned and twisted 
like a caip on a gridiron. Everything he had till then worshipped he had 
just heard turned into derision; he was exactly in the position of a very 
stupid and very devout seminarist who has been listening to an atheist 
discussing religion. Ferdinand's remarks had awakened in him the 
heretical germs of revolt and incredulity that slumber in the depths of 
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every man's conscience. Like a child who has been led to believe that it 
was found bom in a cabbage, and whose imagination runs to the 
wildest excesses once it discovers it has been duped by a fiction, Daniel 
Jovard, who the day before had been a most proper Classicist, became, 
by reaction, the most thorough-paced Jeune-France, the most wildly 
enthusiastic Romanticist that ever stormed and shouted at a 
performance of Hernani. 

[•••] 

On returning home, he found his father reading the 
Constitutional, and he forthwith called him "National Guardsman." To 
use "National Guardsman" as an insult, after but a single lesson, was, 
for him who had been brought up in jingoism and the cult of civic 
bayonets, a tremendous progress. He was going on with giant strides. 
He smashed his stove-pipe hat with his fist, cast off his swallow-tailed 
coat and swore by his soul that never again would he put it on. He 
climbed up to his room, opened the chest of drawers, pulled out all his 
shirts and pitilessly slashed the collar off every one of them, using his 
mother's scissors for a guillotine. He lighted his fire, burned his 
Boileau, his Voltaire, and his Racine, burned all the classical verse he 
possessed, including his own performances, and it is only by wonderful 
good luck that the lines of his which I have used for an epigraph, 
escaped from this comprehensive combustion. He shut himself up in 
his den, and read every one of the new works that Ferdinand had lent 
him, until such time as he should have grown a chin tuft of sufficient 
dimensions to allow him to go forth into the world. It was six weeks 
before the tuft was grown to the required dimensions, nor was it even 
then much of a tuft, but its good intentions were evident, and that was 
enough. 
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In the meantime he had ordered from Ferdinand's tailor a 
complete suit of clothes of the latest Romanticist cut, and as soon as it 
was ready he put it on with fervour and lost no time in repairing to his 
friend's. Great was the sensation he created in the Rue Saint-Denis, 
which was unaccustomed to innovations of that sort. He proceeded 
majestically on his way, accompanied by a tail of naughty boys who 
kept on guying him, but he paid not the least attention to them, being 
already case-hardened against public opinion and feeling nothing but 
contempt for the popular; which was a second stage in his progress. 

[...] 

[Ferdinand] also showed him how to set about finding rich rhymes; he 
smashed a number of lines for him; he taught him how to make one 
Alexandrine gaily perform the high kick in the face of the next one, 
after the manner of a dancer who ends her pirouette with her toe against 
the nose of the other who is hopping up and down behind her; he 
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exhibited to him a flamboyant palette: black, red, blue, all the colours 
of the rainbow, a regular peacock's-tail; he also made him co mm it to 
memory a number of anatomical terms in order to be in a position to 
talk of dead bodies in suitable language, and dismissed him a past 
master in the gay science of Romanticism. 

[•••] 

Daniel acted exactly as prudes 
do. Once they have sinned, they 
throw off the mask and become 
the most shameless besoms of 
them all. Daniel thought he was 
bound to be all the more a 
Romanticist that he had once been 
a Classicist, and he it was who got 
off that ever to be remembered 
remark: "If I were to meet that 
scamp of a Racine, 1 would run 
him through with my riding 
whip." As also this other, equally 
famous: "To the guillotine with 
the Classicists!" which he shouted standing on his seat at one of the 
performances of "Hemani." So true it is that he had passed from the 
most constitutional Voltairianism to the most cannibalistic and 
ferocious Hugolatry. 


DIBLIOTHfiQUE MODERNS 
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An 1885 pamphlet on the phenomenon 
of 'Hugolotry', the worship of Victor 
Hugo. The immensity of Hugo's 
popularity was unprecedented. 


Translated by F.C. de Sumichrast 
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Romanticism and Politics 

Jean-Pierre de Beranger, Farewell to the Country, 1821 

Original Translator's Note 
(1847): This song, written in 
the month of November, 1821, 
was copied and distributed in 
Court, on the day of the first 
condemnation of the author for 
a libel on the Government. The 
first line of the third stanza 
refers to the fact, that the 
Government had compelled the 
Council of the University to 
deprive Beranger of the small 
appointment, which he had held 
in it for twelve years. Beranger 
observes, however, that he had 
been warned that it would be 
taken from him, if he persisted 
in publishing his second 
collection of songs. Bellart was 
the law-officer of the Crown, 
who conducted the prosecution. 



Beranger imprisoned in La Force, from the 
historical study of The Prisons of Europe 
initiated in 1845 by the Romanticist historians 
and writers Jules de Pujol and Auguste Maquet. 
After generations of popular backlash against 
the 18 th Century Encyclopedists who were after 
blamed for the excesses of the Revolution, 
Beranger was key in re-inventing for a broad 
public the figure of the dissenting Intellectual. 
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0 Sun, so soft with autumn's fading light! 
yellow trees, you gladden yet my sight! 

Adieu the hope, that hatred still may spare 
The flight, too lofty, that my songs will dare. 

In this retreat, where Zephyr may return, 

1 dreamed — ay, e'en that I a name might earn. 
Heaven, vast and pure, one smile in pity deign! 

O echoing woods, repeat my farewell strain! 

Why, like the bird, in freedom did not I 
Amid these bowers permit my songs to die? 
Shorn of her grandeur, France was forced to bow 
Beneath the yoke of knaves her haughty brow; 
Against them I my shafts of satire sped. 

Though Love to themes more kind to me had led. 
Heaven, vast and pure, one smile in pity deign! 

O echoing woods, repeat my farewell strain! 

Even now their rage attacks my poor support; 
They drag my gaiety before a Court: 

O'er their revenge a pious mask they place — 
What! would they blush mine honesty to face? 
Ah! God hath not their heart, to curse me prone; 
Child of false gods. Intolerance is known. 
Heaven, vast and pure, one smile in pity deign! 

O echoing woods, repeat my farewell strain! 

If I o'er tombs have bidden Glory wake; 

If for great warriors orisons I make; 

Did I, for price of gold, at Victory's feet. 

The spoiling of weak States applauding greet? 
'Twas not, in truth, the Empire's rising sun. 

That on this spot my Muse's homage won! 
Heaven, vast and pure, one smile in pity deign! 

O echoing woods, repeat my farewell strain! 

Yes, let Bellart, with joyous, zealous pains, 

In hope to humble me, mete out my chains! 
Tamed though she be, still in the eyes of France 
The darksome dungeon will my verse enhance: 
From its stem bars my lyre will I suspend; 
Thereon shall Fame her eyes attentive bend. 
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Heaven, vast and pure, one smile in pity deign! 

0 echoing woods, repeat my farewell strain! 

At least may Philomel my prison bless! 

Her too, of old, a monarch did oppress. 

Away! I hear my jailer's sullen call: 

Fields, waters, meadows, flowers, adieu to all! 

My chains are ready; but by Freedom fired, 

1 go to chant her glorious hymn untired. 

Heaven, vast and pure, one smile in pity deign! 

O echoing woods, repeat my farewell strain! 

Translated by William Young 


* * * 


Gerard de Nerval, At Saint-Pelagie (1833) 

In 1833, Nerval was one of 
several members of the 
Romanticist group about to 
become known as the Bouzingo 
who were arrested for disturbing 
the peace, and detained for 
several days at Saint-Pelagie 
Prison, reserved for political 
prisoners. 


Here, where in prison-shade, 
'Neath this reign larger made, 
Pensive and dreamy-eyed, 

I captive bide. 

Never a blade of green, 

No sprig of mosses e'en, 
Among these walls of stone 
New-hewn is grown. 



Saint-Pelagie Prison would house hundreds 
of political prisoners under five different 
regimes during the 19th century. This 
photograph by Felix Nadar shows it in 
1895, probably from balloon. 
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Birds, ye that wing the air, 

Breezes, that overfare 
The sky-line strait and pale 
Of this my jail, 

As o'er the earth you pass, 

Bring me some blade of grass, 

That wavers to and fro 
When the winds blow. 

Nay, even, to my feet 
Some autumn leaf let fleet, 

Painted with many a hue, 

Like blossoms new. 

Lest my sad soul forget 
That there existeth yet 
Nature or God or men 
Without this den, 

Do me the grace that I 
May for an instant spy 
Somewhat of green once more, 

Winter before! 

Translated by John Payne 


* * * 

Victor Hugo, Preface to Hernani, 1830 

Until 1828, there were two opposed camps of Romanticism, one group 
Monarchist and represented by the journal La Muse Frangais, the other group 
Liberal and publishing Le Globe. Led by Charles Nodier, the two factions 
made peace when most of the former group shifted politically to the left. Hugo, 
the son of a Napoleonic general, had first become known as a Catholic 
Monarchist poet, but now openly opposed the governing regime. He, Charles 
Sainte-Beuve, and others were redefining Romanticism as a politically 
engaged, specifically Liberal movement. 
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Young people, take heart. If the present be made rough for us, 
the future will be smooth. Romanticism, so often ill-defined, is only — 
and this is its true definition if we look at it from its combative side — 
liberalism in literature. This truth is already understood by nearly all 
the best minds, and the number is great; and soon, for the work is well 
advanced, liberalism in literature will not be less popular than in 
politics. Liberty in Art, liberty in Society, behold the double end 
towards which consistent and logical minds should tend; behold the 
double banner that rallies the intelligence — with but few exceptions, 
which will become more enlightened — of all the young who are now so 
strong and patient; then, with the young, and at their head the choice 
spirits of the generation which has preceded us, all those sagacious 
veterans, who, after the first moment of hesitation and examination, 
discovered that what their sons are doing today is the consequence of 
what they themselves have achieved, and that liberty in literature is the 
offspring of political liberty. This principle is that of the age, and will 
prevail. The Ultras of all sorts, classical and monarchical, will in vain 
help each other to restore the old system, broken to pieces, literary and 
social; all progress of the country, every intellectual development, 
every stride of liberty will have caused their scaffolding to give way. 
And, indeed, their efforts at reaction will have been useful. In 
revolution every movement is an advance. Truth and liberty have this 
excellence, that all one does for and against them serves them equally 
well. Now, after all the great things that our fathers have done, and that 
we have beheld, now that we have come out of the old social form, why 
should there not proceed a new out of the old poetic form? For a new 
people, new art. 

Anonymous Translator 
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* * * 

from Alphonse Brot, Preface to Songs of Love 
& Diverse Poems, 1829/30 

In 1825, in an essay which has never been translated, the Saint-Simonist 
socialist and mathematician Olinde Rodrigues had called for the creation of 
what he termed an 'artistic avant-garde', a trans-disciplinary association of 
artists to use experimental literature and art to create the cultural conditions 
necessary for radical social change. Published in late 1829 or early 1830, this 
preface by the poet Alphonse Brot explicitly positions extremist Romanticism 
as such an 'avant-garde. ' This is the text's first publication in any language 
since 1830. Brot, who explains that his preference for Romanticism is more 
political than aesthetic, would soon become a co-founder of the avant-garde 
Romanticist group, the Petit Cenacle. 

We compare then before the tribunal of people of taste, without 
advocators [sic], without preliminary laurels, without secret friendships 
within one school nor another, with the confident hope of early youth, 
tempered by the intimate conviction of our experience. Some honest 
critics will without question have much trouble deciding whether we 
belong to the old legions of the old fashioned system, or have taken 
place amongst the tumultuous ra nks of the army of innovators; we will 
let them discuss at their leisure a question of such high importance; as 
for us, it must be this way, we would be thoroughly embarrassed were 
we obliged to resolve it. Nourished from the readings of all that is truly 
beautiful, truly ennobled with posterity's adoration, as much for the 
circumspect writers of the old school as the enthusiast children of the 
new one; furthermore, tormented by our own inspirations, and by the 
quite recent memory of the joys of early youth, we have obeyed the 
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temptation to reproduce in the language of the Muses our pleasures, our 
dreams, our regrets, without worrying if our manner was yielding to the 
stuffy rules of antique form, or dashing forward, capricious and and 
brilliant, in the steps of the creators of modem genre. Thus to these two 
cries, are you romanticist, are you classicist, which will perhaps be 
addressed to us at the same time by the two rival camps, we will not 
have to give any decisive response? May caution be taken however, not 
to think that there be in this profession of faith, desire to please 
everybody and to make friends everywhere. At the risk of getting into 
trouble with the veterans of classicism, we will frankly say that our 
literary conscience proves to have a lively fondness for the demigods of 
the contemporary Pamasse, of whom Victor Hugo could well become 
the absolute monarch; though at the same time, we know to appreciate 
the ingenious and moderate reaction of our men of letters still loyal to 
sound doctrines, and who endeavour to keep at bay the imprudence and 
temerity of the avant garde of romanticism; in a word, in literature, as 
in politics, the representing regime is in our opinion the better one. 

Translated by Joseph Carter 


* * * 


From Philothee O’Neddy (aka Theophile Dondey), Letter to 
Charles Asselineau (Sept. 23, 1862) 

A close friend of Alphonse Brot, Philothee O'Neddy was another young poet 
intensely interested in the intersections of literature, politics, and religion. As 
an underground Romanticist subculture became larger and more textured, 
those who were interested in pushing it to its political and social extremes 
were finding each other. 
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Those who think that we would live in a certain detachment 
from the popular cause, they have all been misled. We were for the 
most part Republicans. We had the acquaintance of more than one Cafe 
Musain. The brave Petrus was a Montagnard, the young O'Neddy was 
himself Girondin. (Here, we do not accuse him of excess). When 
Philothee wrote that he was prepared to discard republican fanaticism, 
he did not by any means intend by that republicanism, but the 
conspiracies, the riots, the attacks, the violence. We dreamed of the 
reign of Art, it is true. It seemed to us that the day of Religion had, in 
its conditions of exteriority, been replaced by the Aesthetic. But we 
wanted other things. The preface of Fire and Flame announced the wish 
for social revolution. We had among us adherents of Saint-Simonism 
and Fourierism. 


Translated by Olchar Lindsann 
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The Struggle for Culture: The Battle of Hernani 


from Theophile Gautier, A History of Romanticism, 1874 

A group of the leading Romanticists in Paris, known as the Cenacle, met 
Regularly at Salons hosted by Charles Nodier and by Victor Hugo, where they 
plotted a plotted out an ambitious and concerted campaign to secure 
Romanticist control of the official regulators of French culture — the Academie 
Francois, The Academie des Beaux-Arts, the Conservatoire, and the various 
state theaters— from which they could shift France's cultural development 
away from Monarchist models and into a more modern, Liberal direction. 
They first made inroads to the Academie des Beaux-Arts where three major 
Romanticist paintings were admitted in 1827. In 1829 it was announced that 
the Theatre Frangais would stage Victor Hugo's Romanticist play Hemani. 
The Romanticist press orchestrated a heavy > media campaign, and Classicist 
and Romanticist newspapers blasted each other over the impending play until 
the cultural “ battle ” to come was being talked and read about by millions of 
people throughout France. Hugo turned to the underground Romantic 
subculture to coordinate one of the first Mass Media stunts in French history. 


The rehearsals of Hernani were going on, and judging by the 
excitement already aroused by the play, it was easy to foresee that the 
first performances would be riotous. My dearest wish, my highest 
ambition was to be present at the battle, to fight unseen in some comer 
for the good cause; but the tickets were reported to be at the author's 
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disposal, at least for the first three performances, and the idea of asking 
him for one struck me, an unknown student in a painter's studio, as 
altogether beyond the bounds of audacity. 

Happily, Gerard de Nerval, with whom I had formed at the 
College Charlemagne one of those youthful friendships that are ended 
by death alone, happened to pay me one of the brief, unexpected calls 
he was in the habit of making, in the course of which, like a tame 
swallow entering by the window, he would flutter round the room, 
uttering little cries, and soon bolt out again; for his lightsome, winged 
nature, apparently borne up by the breezes, like Euphorion, the son of 
Helen and Faust, plainly suffered if obliged to remain still, and the best 
way to have a chat with him was to accompany him on his walk. At this 
time he was already an important personage; fame had come to him 
while still in college. At seventeen he had had a volume of verse 
published, and on reading the translation of Faust made by that youth 
who was scarce more than a lad, the great man of Weimar had deigned 
to say that he had never so well understood his own work. Gerard was 
acquainted with Victor Hugo, was received at his house, and deservedly 
enjoyed the Master's confidence, for never was there a more refined, 
more devoted or more loyal man. 

Gerard was charged with the duty of recruiting young fellows 
for that first evening's performance, which promised to be stormy, and 
was already arousing so much animosity. Was it not natural that youth 
should be opposed to old age, the long-haired heads to the bald ones, 
enthusiasm to routine, the future to the past? 

He carried in his pockets, stuffed with more books, old 
volumes, pamphlets, and note -books — for he wrote as he walked — than 
were those of Colline in Life in Bohemia, a lot of small squares of red 
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paper stamped with a mysterious signature: a Spanish word, Hierro 
which means “iron” inscribed on one comer. This motto, the Castilian 
haughtiness of which was uncommonly well suited to Hernani's 
character, and which he might have borne, meant also that in the fight 
one must be frank, brave, and reliable as a sword. 

1 do not think I ever in the whole course of my life experienced 
such lively joy as when Gerard, taking from the package six of these 
red paper squares, handed them to me with a solemn air, urging me at 
the same time to bring trusted men only. I answered on my life for the 
small group, for the squad the command of which was given to me. 

Among my fellow-students in the studio, were two ferocious 
Romanticists who would willingly have fed upon the body of a member 
of the Academy, and among my classmates at the College Charlemagne 
two young poets who were secretly cultivating rich rimes, exact 
expressions, and accurate metaphors, terrified the while lest these 
misdeeds should cause them to be disinherited by their parents. These 
four I enrolled, after exacting from them an oath to give no quarter to 
the Philistines; a cousin of mine completed the number of our little 
band, which, 1 need not say, behaved valiantly. 

[...] 

At that time the painter student still prevailed in me over the 
poet, and I was much preoccupied with the interests of colour. As far as 
I was concerned the world was divided into flamboyants and dullards, 
the former the object of my love, the latter of my aversion. 1 wanted a 
return to life, light, movement, audacity in thought and execution, to 
the fair times of the Renaissance and real antiquity, so that I rejected 
the faint colouring, the thin, dry drawing, and the compositions that 
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looked like groups of lay figures, which the Empire had bequeathed to 
the Restoration. 

These distinctions applied to literature also in my mind. 
Diderot was a flamboyant for me, Voltaire a dullard, just as Rubens and 
Poussin were similarly contrasted. But I had in addition a special taste, 
love for red. I adored that noble colour, now dishonoured by political 
fury, for it is purple, blood, life, light, and heat, and it harmonises 
admirably with gold and marble. It was therefore with genuine grief 
that I saw it disappearing from modem life and even from painting. 
Before 1789 a man might wear a scarlet mantle braided with gold, but 
now, in order to get a glimpse of the proscribed colour, I was reduced to 
watch the Swiss guards relieving sentries, or to look at the redcoats of 
English fox-hunters in the windows of print-sellers. Did not Hernani 
offer a sublime opportunity to restore red to the position it should never 
have lost; and was it not proper 
that a young, lionhearted 
painter student should declare 
himself the champion of Red, 
and flout the detested colour in 
the faces of the Grays, of that 
crowd of Classicists equally 
hostile to the splendours of 
poetry? These oxen, I resolved, 
should behold red before their 
eyes, and should hear the verse 
of Hugo. 

I do not intend to 
attempt to correct a legend, but 
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I am bound to say that the waistcoat was, as a matter of fact, a doublet 
cut on the pattern of the Milanese globose breastplates and the Valois 
doublets, busked to a point on the stomach and ridged down the centre. 
I have been told that I possess a very full vocabulary, but I cannot find 
words to express the amazed look of my tailor when I described the 
kind of waistcoat 1 wanted. "He remained speechless," and Lebrun's 
studies in expression, at the page marked "Astonishment," have no 
faces with eyes wider open, eyebrows more uplifted, and more wrinkles 
at the top of the forehead, than the face of my worthy Gaulois; such 
was his name at that moment. He thought me crazy, but respect 
prevented his giving voice to his feelings, out of deference to a family 
he thought highly of; he merely objected in a timid voice: 

“But that is not the fashion, sir." 

"Well, it shall be the fashion, once I have worn it," 1 replied 
with a coolness worthy of Beau Brummel, Nash, Count d'Orsay, or any 
other celebrated dandy. 

"1 do not understand the cutting of it. It is more of a theatrical 
costume than a town suit, and I may make a mess of it." 

"1 am going to give you a pattern in gray linen, drawn, cut, and 
basted by myself. You can fit it. It hooks down the back like the 
waistcoats of the Saint-Simonians, but is in no wise symbolical." 

"Very well, very well. My fellow-craftsmen will laugh at me, 
but I shall do what you want. Now, of what stuff is this precious 
garment to be made?" 

I drew from a coffer a splendid piece of cherry or Chinese 
vermilion satin, and triumphantly unfolded it before my terrified tailor, 
with an air of calm satisfaction that revived his fears that I was out of 
my mind. The light shi mm ered and gleamed upon the folds of the stuff, 
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which I rumpled in order to bring out the play of light and shade, 
making it run through the warmest, the richest, the most ardent, the 
most delicate shades of red. In order to avoid wearing the infamous red 
of '93, 1 had admitted a slight admixture of purple in the dye, for I was 
very desirous not to be suspected of any political intention. 1 was not an 
admirer of Saint-Just and Maximilian Robespierre, as were some of my 
comrades, who posed as the Montagnards of poetry, but I was rather a 
mediaeval, steel-clad feudal baron, ready to intrench myself against the 
invasion of the age in the stronghold of Goetz von Berlichingen, as was 
proper in a page of the Victor Hugo of that day, who had also his tower 
in the Sierra. In spite of the easily understood repugnance of worthy 
Gaulois, the doublet was duly made, was hooked behind, and, save for 
the fact that it was the only one of that cut and colour in the theatre, 
became me as well as a fashionable waistcoat. The rest of my dress 
consisted of trousers of a very light sea- green, with a black velvet band 
down the outer seam, a black coat with very broad velvet facings turned 
well back, and a full gray overcoat lined with green satin. Round my 
neck 1 wore a moire ribbon, which answered the double purpose of a 
shirt collar and a necktie. 1 am bound to confess that this costume was 
well devised to irritate and scandalise the Philistines. 

[...] 

The smaller fry of the press of that day and polemical writers 
took pleasure in describing as a rabble of sordid roughs these young 
fellows, all of whom belonged to good families, who were well 
educated, well bred, crazy about art and poetry, some of them writers, 
some painters, some composers, others sculptors or architects or critics, 
or in some way busied with things literary. It was not Attila's filthy, 
fierce, unkempt, ignorant Huns that were encamped in front of the 
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Thcatrc-Frangais, but the knights of the future, the champions of 
thought, the defenders of the freedom of art; and they were handsome, 
free, and young. They had hair, that goes without saying, for a man 
cannot be born with a wig on, and plenty of hair, falling in soft and 
shining curls, for they combed it carefully. Some wore small mustaches 
and others full beards; that is quite true, but this fashion became their 
clever, proud, bold faces, which the Renaissance masters would 
willingly have taken for models. 

The "brigands of thought," as 
Philothee O'Neddy put it, did not, 
it must be owned, resemble your 
snug notary, but their costumes, 
marked by the expression of 
individual taste and due feeling 
for colour, lent themselves better 
to painting. Satin and velvet, 
braids and frogs and fur collars 
and cuffs were surely as good as 
the swallow-tailed coats, the 
short-waisted waistcoats of silk, 
the starched muslin cravats into 
which chins were sunk, and the 
comers of white linen shirt- 
collars that rose like blinders on 
either side of the gold-spectacled noses. Even the soft felt hat and the 
jacket of the young students not rich enough to realise their dreams of 
costumes after the fashion of Rubens and Velasquez, were more elegant 
than the stove-pipe hat and old dresscoat with rumpled folds of the old 



Theophile Gautier, shown here in 1838 in 
a portrait by the ultra-Romanticist artist 
Celestin Nanteuil, displays the long hair 
and moustache which the Romantics were 
the first people in France outside the 
working class and militaty to wear for 
over a century. 
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frequenters of the Comedie-Franqaise, horrified at the invasion of these 
young Shakesperian barbarians. 

Do not, therefore, 
believe a word of all the 
tales told of our company. 

It would have been 
sufficient to admit our 
battalion an hour before the 
general public, but with 
perfidious intention, and no 
doubt in the hope that there 
would occur a row of some 
sort necessitating the 
interference of the police, 
the doors were opened at 
two in the afternoon, 
involving an eight hours' 
wait before the raising of 
the curtain. The auditorium 
was not lighted; theatres are 
dark by day and are illumined at night only. Evening is their dawn, and 
light penetrates in them only when it dies out of the heavens. This 
oversetting of things is in accord with their factitious life; while reality 
is at work, fiction sleeps. 

[...] 

We piled in as comfortably as we could on the uppermost seats, 
in the dark comers of the gods, on the rear seats of the balconies, in 
every suspicious and dangerous recess where might post themselves 



Louis Boulanger paints his teacher, Achille 
Deveria, in Romanticist clothing, modeled off 
that of the 1 7th Century. A subculture of 
hundreds of Parisian Romanticists publicized 
their disdain for Bourgeois culture by dressing in 
colors and patterns from the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, wearing colors and fabrics 
proscribed for generations. 
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owners of shrill-toned keys, maddened claqueurs, starched wise-acres 
in love with Campistron and fearing a massacre of the busts by us 
septembriseurs of a new sort. We were scarcely more comfortable than 
Don Carlos would presently be within the cupboard, but the worst 
places had been reserved for the most enthusiastic, just as in war the 
most perilous posts are given to the reckless fellows who love to plunge 
into the thick of danger. The others, not less trusty, but more sedate, 
occupied the pit, drawn up in order under the eye of their leaders and 
ready to fall as one man upon the Philistines at the least sign of hostility 
on their part. 

Six to seven hours waiting in the dark, or at least in the half- 
darkness of a theatre in which the great chandelier has not been lighted, 
is pretty long, even when after the darkness Hernani is to rise like the 
sun in his glory. 

[...] 
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We were beginning to feel hungry. The most prudent among us had 
brought chocolate and rolls; some, with bated breath be it spoken, 
saveloys; evil-minded Classicists maintain these were flavoured with 
garlic. I do not believe they were, but had they been garlic is classical, 
for in Vergil Thestylis crushed garlic for the harvesters. The meal 
finished, a few ballads of Hugo's were sung, and then some of those 
endless studio rigmaroles that, like a water-wheel with its buckets, 
incessantly bring in the refrain with the same old piece of nonsense in 
it; next we indulged in imitations of the cries of the various animals in 
the Ark, which their descendants in the Zoological Gardens would have 
considered faultless. Innocent practical jokes, such as are loved of 
young painter students were got off; the heads, or rather the scalps of a 
few Academicians were called for; dreams from classical tragedies 
were recited, and all sorts of liberties taken with the good old goddess 
Melpomene, who, little accustomed to having her marble peplum 
rumpled in this fashion, must have felt no end of astonishment at it. 

Meantime the great chandelier was slowly being lowered from 
the ceiling with its triple row of gas-jets and its prismatic scintillations. 
The footlights were being lighted and drew between the world of reality 
and the world of fiction a luminous line of demarcation. The candelabra 
began to flame out in the stage-boxes, and the place was gradually 
filling up. The doors of the boxes opened and closed noisily. The ladies, 
who were installing themselves as for a prolonged sitting, easing their 
shoulders out of their low-necked dresses and settling themselves in 
their skirts, laid their bouquets and their glasses on the velvet-covered 
rail. Although our school has been reproached with the love of the ugly, 
I am bound to say that the handsome, young, and pretty women were 
warmly cheered by our passionate youthful band, a performance which 
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the old and ugly of their sex looked upon as shockingly improper and 
in the worst of taste. Those we cheered hid their faces behind their 
bouquets with a forgiving smile. 

The orchestra stalls and the balcony were paved with 
academical and Classicist bald-heads. A stormy rumour made itself 
heard in the theatre; it was time the curtain went up. We might have 
come to blows before the play began, so great was the animosity 
between the two parties. At last the three knocks were heard. 

The curtain rose slowly, and in a small sixteenth-century bed- 
chamber, lighted by a small lamp, was seen the elderly Dona Josefa 
Duarte, the bodice of her dress embroidered with jet, in the fashion of 
the times of Isabella the Catholic, listening for the rap at the secret door 
by which is to enter the lover awaited by her mistress. 

"Serait-ce deja lui ? C'est bien al'escalier Derobe" 

(Can it be he ? It is surely at the private Door) 

The fight was on. That word summarily chucked into the next 
line, that audacious overflow, impertinent even, was like a professional 
swashbuckler, a Saltabadil, a Scoronconcolo smacking the face of 
Classicism and challenging it to a duel. 

WHAT! With the very first words the orgy is already in full 
swing! Verse is smashed up and the pieces thrown from the windows!" 
said a Classicist admirer of Voltaire, with the indulgent smile of 
wisdom beholding folly. 

He was a tolerant man, after all, and would not have objected 
to prudent innovations provided the French tongue had been respected, 
but such carelessness at the very outset had to be condemned in a poet, 
no matter what his principles, whether Liberal or Royalist, might be. 
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“It is not a piece of carelessness, it is a beauty," replied a 
Romanticist from Deveria’s studio, tawny as Cordova leather and with 
a shock of thick red hair like a figure in Giorgione's paintings. 

[•••] 

It would be a difficult task to describe the effect produced upon 
the audience by the striking, virile, vigorous verse, that had so strange a 
ring, and a swing that recalled at once both Corneille and Shakespeare, 
for nowadays the very innovations that then were considered 
barbarisms are accounted classical. It must also be carefully borne in 
mind that in France, at that time, abhorrence of plain speaking and of 
the use of crude words was carried to a fairly unimaginable extent. And 
with the best will in the world, all one can do now [1871] is to conceive 
of this abhorrence from an historical point of view, as is done 
concerning certain motives or prejudices the very causes of which have 
disappeared. 

[...] 

How can one explain, for instance, that this line, 

“Est-il minuit ? Minuit bientot” 

(Is it midnight ? It is about to strike) 

should have raised a storm and that the battle raged for three days 
around that hemistich? It was adjudged to be trivial, familiar, improper. 
Behold a king asking what time it is in the language of a commoner, 
and answered as though he were a clodhopper! Serve him right! If he 
had used a fine periphrasis, he would have been replied to politely, 
somewhat in this fashion: 

“1 ’heure 

Atteindra bientot sa derniere demeure. ” 

(the time 

Will soon have reached its latest hour.) 
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[•••] 

In spite of the terror inspired by Hugo's partisans, who were 
scattered about in small parties and who were easily recognised by their 
peculiar costumes and their fierce looks, there sounded in the theatre 
the low roar of the excited crowd, which is no more to be stilled than 
the roar of the sea. The wrought up feelings of an audience always 
burst out and manifest 
themselves by unmistakable 
signs. It needed only to cast 
a glance at the public to 
learn that this was no 
ordinary performance; that 
two systems, two parties, 
two armies, two civilisations 
— it is no exaggeration to put 
it so — were facing each 
other, filled with cordial 
reciprocal hatred of the 
intense literary kind, ready to 
come to blows and longing 
for a fight. The general 
attitude was one of hostility; 
elbows were stuck out, the 
least friction would have sufficed to cause an outbreak, and it was easy 
to see that the long-haired youth considered the clean-shaven 
gentleman an atrocious idiot, and would not long refrain from giving 
expression to his private opinions. 

[...] 



A newspaper cartoon of the 'Romanticist Army' 
fighting the 'Battle of Hernani'. Overnight, 
through the media frenzy that surrounded the 
ongoing performances, hundreds of thousands of 
Frenchmen had suddenly discovered, and begun 
to care about, this alternative cultural 
movement; Romanticism was moving into the 
mainstream arena of mass, popular culture. 
Note the mohawk-like haircult, an ultra- 
Romanticist fashion known as the 'Flame of 
Glory'. 
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Yea, verily, I did look at them with contempt, these larvae of 
the past and of routine, at all those foes of art, of idealism, of liberty, 
and of poetry, who sought to close the gates of the future with their 
palsied hands, and in my heart burned fierce desire to scalp them with 
my tomahawk and to hang these trophies at my belt. In trying to do 
this, however, I should have run the risk of getting more wigs than 
heads of hair, for if the Classicist school gibed at the long hair of the 
modem school, it displayed, on the other hand, round the balconies of 
the Thcatrc-Frangais a collection of bald heads comparable to the 
chaplet of skulls of the god Dourga. This fact was so self-evident that at 
the sight of these yellow skulls uprising from between the triangular 
shirt-collars, with flesh tones the colour of rancid butter, and 
malevolent in spite of their paternal look, a young sculptor of much wit 
and talent, who has since become famous, and whose witticisms are as 
admirable as his statues, shouted amid the tumult: 

"Guillotine all those knee-caps!" 


* * * 


Victor Hugo, Hernani, Act I, 1830 


Scene 1. — Saragossa. A Chamber. Night: a lamp on the table. 

Doha Josefa Duarte, an old woman dressed in block, with body of her dress 
worked in jet in the fashion of Isabella the Catholic. Don Carlos. 


Doha Josefa, alone. She draws the crimson curtains of the window, and puts 
some armchairs in order. A knock at a little secret door on the right. She 
listens. A second knock. 
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Doha Josefa. 

Can it be he already? [Another knock.] 

'T is, indeed, 

At th' hidden stairway. [A fourth knock.] 

1 must open quick. 

[She opens the concealed door. Don Carlos enters, his face muffled in his 

cloak, and his hat drawn over his brows.] 

Good evening to you, sir! 

[She ushers him in. He drops his cloak and reveals a rich dress of silk and 
velvet in the Castilian style of 1519. She looks at him closely, and recoils 
astonished.] 


What now? — not you, 
Signor Hemani! Fire! fire! Help, oh help! 


Don Carlos (seizing her by the arm). 

But two words more, Duenna, and you die! 

(He looks at her intently. She is frightened into silence.) 
Is this the room of Dona Sol, betrothed 
To her old uncle, Duke de Pastrana? 

A very worthy lord he is — senile, 

White-hair'd and jealous. Tell me, is it true 
The beauteous Doha loves a smooth-faced youth, 

All whiskerless as yet, and sees him here 
Each night, in spite of envious care? Tell me, 

Am I informed aright? 

[She is silent. He shakes her by the arm.] 


Will you not speak? 


Doha Josefa. 

You did forbid me, sir, to speak two words. 


Don Carlos. 

One will suffice. 1 want a yes, or no. 
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Say, is thy mistress Doha Sol de Silva? 

Doha Josefa. 

Yes, why? 

Don Carlos. 

No matter why. Just at this hour 
The venerable lover is away? 

Doha Josefa. 

He is. 

Don Carlos. 

And she expects the young one now? 

Doha Josefa. 

Yes. 

Don Carlos. 

Oh, that 1 could die! 

Doha Josefa. 

Yes. 


Don Carlos. 


Say, Duenna, 

Is this the place where they will surely meet? 


Doha Josefa. 

Yes. 


Don Carlos. 

Hide me somewhere here. 
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Doha Josefa. 

You? 


Don Carlos. 


Yes, me. 


Doha Josefa. 

Why? 

Don Carlos. 

No matter why. 

Doha Josefa. 

I hide you here! 

Don Carlos. 

Yes, here. 


Doha Josefa. 

No, never! 


Don Carlos (drawing from his girdle a purse and a dagger.) 

Madam, condescend to choose 
Between a purse and dagger. 


Doha Josefa 

The devil? 


(taking the purse). 

Are you then 


Don Carlos. 

Yes, Duenna. 


Doha Josefa 


(opening a narrow cupboard in the wall). 

Go — go in. 
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Don Carlos (examining the cupboard). 

This box! 

Doha Josefa (shutting up the cupboard). 

If you don't like it, go away. 

Don Carlos (re-opening cupboard) . 

And yet! (Again examining it.) 

Is this the stable where you keep 
The broom-stick that you ride on? 

(He crouches down in the cupboard with difficulty.) 
Oh! oh! oh! 


Doha Josefa (joining her hands and looking ashamed). 
A man here! 


Don Carlos (from the cupboard, still open). 

And was it a woman then 
Your mistress here expected? 


Doha Josefa. 


Heavens! I hear 

The step of Doha Sol! Sir, shut the door! 

Quick — quick! (She pushes the cupboard door, which closes.) 


Don Carlos 

You die! 


(from the closed cupboard). 
Remember, if you breathe a word 


Doha Josefa (alone). 

Who is this man? If I cry out, 

Gracious! there's none to hear. All are asleep 
Within the palace walls — Madam and I 
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Excepted. Pshaw! the other'll come. He wears 
A sword; 'tis his affair. And Heav'n keep us 

From powers of hell. (Weighing the purse in her hand.) 

At least no thief he is. 

Enter Doha Sol in white. (Doha Josefa hides the purse.) 


Scene 2 . — Doha Josefa; Don Carlos, hidden: Doha Sol; afterwards Hernani. 

Doha Sol. 

Josefa! 

Doha Josefa. 

Madam ? 

Doha Sol. 

1 some mischief dread. 

For 'tis full time that Hernani should be here. 

(Noise of steps at the secret door.) 
He's coming up; go — quick! at once, undo 
Ere he has time to knock. 

(Josefa opens the little door. Enter Hernani in large cloak and large hat; 
underneath, costume of mountaineer of Aragon — grey, with a cuirass of 
leather; a sword, a dagger, and a horn at his girdle.) 

Doha Sol (going to him). 

Hernani! Oh! 


Hernani. 

Ah, Dona Sol! it is yourself at last 
1 see — your voice it is I hear. Oh, why 
Does cruel fate keep you so far from me? 
1 have such need of you to help my heart 
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Forget all else! 


Doha Sol (touching his clothes). 

Oh! Fleav'ns! your cloak is drench'd! 

The rain must pour! 


Hernani. 


I know not. 


Doha Sol. 

You must be cold! 


And the cold — 


Hernani. 


1 feel it not. 


Doha Sol. 

This cloak then, pray. 


Take off 


Hernani. 


Dona, beloved, tell me, 

When night brings happy sleep to you, so pure 
And innocent — sleep that half opes your month, 
Closing your eyes with its light finger-touch — 
Does not some angel show how dear you are 
To an unhappy man, by all the world 
Abandoned and repulsed? 


Doha Sol. 

But tell me, are you cold? 


Sir, you are late; 
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Hernani. 


Not near to you. 

Ah! when the raging fire of jealous love 
Bums in the veins, and the true heart is riven 
By its own tempest, we feel not the clouds 
O'erhead, though storm and lightning they fling forth! 


Doha Sol. 

Come, give me now the cloak, and your sword too. 


Hernani (his hand on his sword). 

No. 'Tis my other love, faithful and pure. 

The old Duke, Doha Sol — your promised spouse, 

Your uncle — is he absent now? 


Doha Sol. 

This hour to us belongs. 


Oh, yes; 


Hernani. 

And that is all! 

Only this hour! and then comes afterwards! — 
What matter! For I must forget or die! 

Angel! one hour with thee — with whom 1 would 
Spend life, and afterwards eternity! 


Doha Sol. 

Flernani! 


Hernani. 

It is happiness to know 
The Duke is absent. I am like a thief 
Who forces doors. 1 enter — see you — rob 
An old man of an hour of your sweet voice 
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And looks. And 1 am happy, though, no doubt 
He would deny me e'en one hour, although 
He steals my very life. 


Doha Sol. 


Be calm. 

(Giving the cloak to the Duenna.) 

Josefa! 

This wet cloak take and dry it. (Exit Josefa.) 

(She seats herself, and makes a sign for Hemani to 
draw near.) 

Now come here. 


Hemani (without appearing to hear her). 

The Duke, then, is not in the mansion now? 


Doha Sol. 

How grand you look! 


Hemani. 


He is away? 


Doha Sol. 

Let us not think about the Duke. 


Dear one, 


Hemani. 


Madam, 

But let us think of him, the grave old man 
Who loves you — who will marry you! How now? 
He took a kiss from you the other day. 

Not think of him! 
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Doha Sol. 

Is't that which grieves you thus? 

A kiss upon my brow — an uncle's kiss — 

Almost a father's. 


Hernani. 

No, not so; it was 

A lover's, husband's, jealous kiss. To him — 

To him it is that you will soon belong. 

Think'st thou not of it! Oh, the foolish dotard. 
With head drooped down to finish out his days! 
Wanting a wife, he takes a girl; himself 
Most like a frozen spectre. Sees he not, 

The senseless one! that while with one hand he 
Espouses you, the other mates with Death! 

Yet without shudder comes he 'twixt our hearts! 
Seek out the grave-digger, old man, and give 
Thy measure. 

Who is it that makes for you 
This marriage? You are forced to it, I hope? 

Doha Sol. 

They say the King desires it. 


Hernani. 


King! this king! 

My father on the scaffold died condemned 

By his; 1 and, though one may have aged since then — 

For e'en the shadow of that king, his son, 

His widow, and for all to him allied, 

My hate continues fresh. Him dead, no more 
We count with; but while still a child I swore 
That I'd avenge my father on his son. 

I sought him in all places — Charles the King 
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Of the Castiles. For hate is rife between 
Our families. The fathers wrestled long 
And without pity, and without remorse, 

For thirty years! Oh, 'tis in vain that they 
Are dead; their hatred lives. For them no peace 
Has come; their sons keep up the duel still. 

Ah! then I find 'tis thou who hast made up 
This execrable marriage! Thee I sought — 

Thou comest in my way! 

Doha Sol. 

You frighten me! 


Hernarti. 

Charged with the mandate of anathema, 

1 frighten e'en myself; but listen now: 

This old, old man, for whom they destine you. 

This Ruy de Silva, Duke de Pastrana, 

Count and grandee, rich man of Aragon, 

In place of youth can give thee, oh! young girl, 

Such store of gold and jewels that your brow 
Will shine 'mong royalty's own diadems; 

And for your ra nk and wealth, and pride and state. 
Queens many will perhaps envy you. See, then. 

Just what he is. And now consider me. 

My poverty is absolute, 1 say. 

Only the forest, where I ran barefoot 
In childhood, did 1 know. Although perchance 
I too can claim illustrious blazonry, 

That's dimm'd just now by rusting stain of blood. 
Perchance I've rights, though they are shrouded still, 
And hid 'neath ebon folds of scaffold cloth, 

Yet which, if my attempt one day succeeds, 

May, with my sword from out their sheath leap forth. 
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Meanwhile, from jealous Heaven I've received 
But air, and light, and water — gifts bestowed 
On all. Now, wish you from the Duke, or me, 

To be delivered? You must choose 'twixt us, 

Whether you marry him, or follow me. 

Doha Sol. 

You, I will follow! 


Hernani. 


'mong companions rude, 

Men all proscribed, of whom the headsman knows 
The names already. Men whom neither steel 
Nor touch of pity softens; each one urged 
By some blood feud that's personal. Wilt thou 
Then come? They'd call thee mistress of my band. 
For know you not that I a bandit am? 

When I was hunted throughout Spain, alone 
In thickest forests, and on mountains steep, 

'Mong rocks which but the soaring eagle spied. 

Old Catalonia like a mother proved. 

Among her hills — free, poor, and stem — I grew; 
And now, to-morrow if this hom should sound. 
Three thousand men would rally at the call. 

You shudder, and should pause to ponder well. 
Think what 'twill prove to follow me through woods 
And over mountain paths, with comrades like 
The fiends that come in dreams! To live in fear, 
Suspicious of a sound, of voices, eyes: 

To sleep upon the earth, drink at the stream. 

And hear at night, while nourishing perchance 
Some wakeful babe, the whistling musket balls. 

To be a wanderer with me proscribed. 

And when my father I shall follow — then, 
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E'en to the scaffold, you to follow me! 

Doha Sol. 

I'll follow you. 

Hernani. 

The Duke is wealthy, great 
And prosperous, without a stain upon 
His ancient name. He offers you his hand. 

And can give all things — treasures, dignities, 

And pleasure. 

Doha Sol. 

We'll set out to-morrow. Oh! 

Hernani, censure not th' audacity 
Of this decision. Are you angel mine 
Or demon? Only one thing do I know. 

That I'm your slave. Now, listen: wheresoe'er 
You go, I go — pause you or move, I'm yours. 

Why act I thus? Ah! that I cannot tell; 

Only I want to see you evermore. 

When sound of your receding footstep dies 
I feel my heart stop beating; without you 
Myself seems absent, but when I detect 
Again the step I love, my soul comes back, 

I breathe — I live once more. 

Hernani (embracing her). 

Oh! angel mine! 


Doha Sol. 

At midnight, then, to-morrow, clap your hands 
Three times beneath my window, bringing there 
Your escort. Go! I shall be strong and brave. 
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Hernani. 

Now know you who I am? 


Doha Sol. 


Only my lord. 

Enough — what matters else? — I follow you. 


Hernani. 

Not so. Since you, a woman weak, decide 
To come with me, 'tis right that you should know 
What name, what rank, what soul, perchance what fate 
There hides beneath the low Hernani here. 

Yes, you have willed to link yourself for aye 
With brigand — would you still with outlaw mate? 


Don Carlos (opening the cupboard). 

When will you finish all this history? 

Think you 'tis pleasant in this cupboard hole? 

(Hernani recoils, astonished. Doha Sol screams and takes refuge in Hernani' s 
arms, looking at Don Carlos with frightened gaze.) 

Hernani (his hand on the hilt of his sword). 

Who is this man? 


Doha Sol. 


Oh, heavens, help! 


Hernani. 


Be still, 

My Doha Sol! you'll wake up dangerous eyes. 
Never — whatever be — while I am near, 

Seek other help than mine. 

(To Don Carlos.) What do you here? 
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Don Carlos. 

I? — Well, I am not riding through the wood. 
That you should ask. 


Hernani. 


He who affronts, then jeers, 
May cause his heir to laugh. 


Don Carlos. 


Each, Sir, in turn. 

Let us speak frankly. You the lady love. 

And come each night to mirror in her eyes 
Your own. 1 love her too, and want to know 
Who 'tis I have so often seen come in 
The window way, while 1 stand at the door. 


Hernani. 

Upon my word. I'll send you out the way 
1 enter. 


Don Carlos. 

As to that we'll see. My love 
I offer unto Madam. Shall we then 
Agree to share it? In her beauteous soul 
I've seen so much of tenderness, and love, 

And sentiment, that she, I'm very sure, 

Has quite enough for ardent lovers twain. 
Therefore to-night, wishing to end suspense 
On your account, I forced an entrance, hid. 

And — to confess it all — I listened too. 

But I heard badly, and was nearly choked; 

And then I crumpled my French vest — and so. 
By Jove! come out I must! 
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Hernarti. 


Likewise my blade 
Is not at ease, and hurries to leap out. 


Don Carlos (bowing). 

Sir, as you please. 

Hernani (drawing his sword). 

Defend yourself! 


(Don Carlos draws his sword.) 


Doha Sol, 


Oh, Heaven! 


Don Carlos. 

Be calm, Senora. 


Hernani 


(to Don Carlos). 

Tell me, Sir, your name. 


Don Carlos. 

Tell me yours! 

Hernani. 

It is a fatal secret, 

Kept for my breathing in another's ear, 

Some day when I am conqueror, with my knee 
Upon his breast, and dagger at his heart. 

Don Carlos. 

Then tell to me this other's name. 

Hernani. 
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To thee 

What matters it? On guard! Defend thyself! 

(They cross swords. Doha Sol falls trembling into a chair: They hear knocks at 

the door.) 


Doha Sol (rising in alarm). 

Oh Heavens! some one's knocking at the door! 

(The champions pause. Enter Josefa, at the little door, in a frightened state.) 

Hernani (to Josefa). 

Who knocks in this way? 

Doha Josefa (to Doha Sol). 

Madam, a surprise! 

An unexpected blow. It is the Duke 
Come home. 

Doha Sol (clasping her hands). 

The Duke! Then every hope is lost! 

Doha Josefa (looking round). 

Gracious! the stranger out! and swords, and fighting! 

Here's a fine business! 

(The two combatants sheathe their swords. Don Carlos draws his cloak round 
him, and pulls his hat down on his forehead. More knocking.) 


Hernani. 


What is to be done? 

(More knocking.) 


A Voice (without). 

Doha Sol, open to me. 
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(Doha Josef a is going to the door, when Hernani stops her.) 


Hernarti. 


Do not open. 


Doha Josefa (pulling out her rosary). 

Holy St, James! now draw us through this broil! 

(More knocking.) 

Hernani (pointing to the cupboard). 

Let's hide! 

Don Carlos. 

What! in the cupboard? 


Hernani. 


Yes, go in; 

1 will take care that it shall hold us both. 

Don Carlos. 

Thanks, No; it is too good a joke. 

Hernani (pointing to secret door). 

Let's fly 


That way. 

Don Carlos. 


Good night! But as for me 1 stay 

Here. 

Hernani. 

Fire and fury, Sir, we will be quits 

For this. 
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(To Doha Sol.) What if I firmly barr'd the door? 

Don Carlos (to Josefa). 

Open the door. 

Hernani. 

What is it that he says? 

Don Carlos (to Josefa, who hesitates bewildered). 

Open the door, 1 say, 


(More knocking. Josefa opens the door, trembling.) 


Doha Sol. 

Oh, I shall die! 

Scene 3. — The same, with Don Ruy Gomez de Silva, in black; white hair 
and beard. Servants with lights. 

Don Ruy Gomez . 

My niece with two men at this hour of night! 

Come all! The thing is worth exposing here. (To Doha Sol.) 

Now by St. John of Avila, 1 vow 

That we three with you, madam, are by two 

Too many. (To the two young men.) 

My young Sirs, what do you here? 

When we'd the Cid and Bernard — giants both 
Of Spain and of the world — they travelled through 
Castile protecting women, honouring 
Old men. For them steel armour had less weight 
Than your fine velvets have for you. These men 
Respected whitened beards, and when they loved. 

Their love was consecrated by the Church. 

Never did such men cozen or betray, 

For reason that they had to keep unflawed 
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The honour of their house. Wished they to wed. 
They took a stainless wife in open day, 

Before the world, with sword, or axe, or lance 
In hand. But as for villains such as you, 

Who come at eve, peeping behind them oft. 

To steal away the honour of men's wives 
In absence of their husbands, I declare. 

The Cid, our ancestor, had he but known 

Such men, he would have plucked away from them 

Nobility usurped, have made them kneel. 

While he with flat of sword their blazon dashed. 
Behold what were the men of former times 
Whom 1, with anguish, now compare with these 
1 see to-day! What do you here? Is it 
To say, a white-haired man's but fit for youth 
To point at when he passes in the street. 

And jeer at there? Shall they so laugh at me, 

Tried soldier of Zamora? At the least 
Not yours will be that laugh. 


Hernani. 


But Duke - 


Don Ruy Gomez- 


Be still! 

What! Yon have sword and lance, falcons, the chase. 

And songs to sing 'neath balconies at night, 

Festivals, pleasures, feathers in your hats, 

Raiment of silk — balls, youth, and joy of life; 

But wearied of them all, at any price 
You want a toy, and take an old man for it. 

Ah, though you've broke the toy, God wills that it 
In bursting should be flung back in your face! 

Now follow me! 
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Hernarti. 


Most noble Duke- 


Don Ruy Gomez. 


Follow — 


Follow me, sirs. Is this alone a jest? 

What! I've a treasure, mine to guard with care, 

A young girl's character, a family's fame. 

This girl I love — by kinship to me bound. 

Pledged soon to change her ring for one from me. 

I know her spotless, chaste, and pure. Yet when 
I leave my home one hour, I — Ruy Gomez 
De Silva — find a thief who steals from me 
My honour, glides unto my house. Back, back. 

Make clean your hands, oh base and soulless men, 

Whose presence, brushing by, must serve to taint 
Our women's fame! But no, 'tis well. Proceed. 

Have I not something more? (Snatches off his collar.) 

Take, tread it now 

Beneath your feet. Degrade my Golden Fleece. 

(Throws off his hat.) 

Pluck at my hair, insult me every way. 

And then, tomorrow through the town make boast 
That lowest scoundrels in their vilest sport 
Have never shamed a nobler brow, nor soiled 
More whitened hair. 


Doha Sol. 


My lord- 


Don Rut Gomez (to his servants). 

A rescue! grooms! 

Bring me my dagger of Toledo, axe, 
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And dirk. (To the young men.) 

Now follow — follow me — ye two. 

Don Carlos (stepping forward a little). 

Duke, this is not the pressing thing just now; 

First we've to think of Maximilian dead. 

The Emperor of Germany. 

(Opens his cloak, and shows his face, previously hidden by his hat.) 


Don Rut Gomez • 

Fleavens, the King! 


Jest you! 


Doha Sol. 


The King! 


Hernani. 

The King of Spain! 

Don Carlos ( gravely). 

Yes, Charles, my noble Duke, are thy wits gone? 

The Emperor, my grandsire, is no more. 

1 knew it not until this eve, and came 
At once to tell it you and counsel ask, 

Incognito, at night, knowing you well 
A loyal subject that I much regard. 

The thing is very simple that has caused 
This hubbub. 

(Don Ruy Gomez sends away servants by a sign, and approaches Don Carlos. 
Doha Sol looks at The King with fear and surprise. Hernani from a corner 

regards him with flashing eyes.) 
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Don Ruy Gomez. 

But oh, why was it the door 
Was not more quickly opened? 


Don Carlos. 

Reason good. 

Remember all your escort. When it is 
A weighty secret of the state 1 bear 
That brings me to your palace, it is not 
To tell it to thy servants. 

Don Ruy Gomez . 

Highness, oh! 

Forgive me, some appearances- 


Don Carlos. 


Good father, 

Thee Governor of the Castle of Figuere 

I've made. But whom thy governor shall 1 make? 


Don Ruy Gomez. 
Oh, pardon- 


Don Carlos. 

'Tis enough. We'll say no more 
Of this. The Emperor is dead. 


Don Ruy Gomez. 

Grandfather dead! 


Your Highness's 


Don Carlos. 

Ay! Duke, you see me here 

In deep affliction. 
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Don Ruy Gomez . 

Who'll succeed to him? 


Don Carlos. 

A Duke of Saxony is named. The throne 
Francis the First of France aspires to mount. 

Don Rut Gomez ■ 

Where do the Electors of the Empire meet? 

Don Carlos. 

They say at Aix-la-Chapelle, or at Spire, 

Or Frankfort, 


Don Rut Gomez • 

But our King, whom God preserve! 
Idas he not thought of Empire? 


Don Carlos. 


Constantly. 


Don Ruy Gomez. 

To you it should revert. 

Don Carlos. 

I know it, Duke. 


Don Ruy Gomez. 

Your father was Archduke of Austria. 

1 hope 'twill be remembered that you are 
Grandson to him, who but just now has changed 
Th' imperial purple for a winding-sheet. 
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Don Carlos. 

I am, besides, a citizen of Ghent. 

Don Rut Gomez. 

In my own youth your grandfather I saw. 
Alas! I am the sole survivor now 
Of all that generation past. All dead! 

He was an Emperor magnificent 
And mighty. 

Don Carlos. 

Rome is for me. 


Don Ruy Gomez. 


Valiant, firm, 

And not tyrannical, this head might well 
Become th' old German body. 

(He bends over The King's hands and kisses them.) 
Yet so young. 

1 pity you indeed, thus plunged in such 
A sorrow. 


Don Carlos. 

Ah! the Pope is anxious now 
To get back Sicily — the isle that's mine; 
'Tis ruled that Sicily cannot belong 
Unto an Emperor; therefore it is 
That he desires me Emperor to be made; 
And then, to follow that, as docile son 
I give up Naples too. Let us but have 
The Eagle, and we'll see if I allow 
Its wings to be thus clipped! 
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Don Ruy Gomez. 

What joy 'twould be 

For this great veteran of the throne to see 
Your brow, so fit, encircled by his crown! 

Ah, Flighness, we together weep for him, 

The Christian Emperor, so good, so great! 

Don Carlos. 

The Floly Father's clever. Fie will say — 

This isle unto my States should come; 'tis but 
A tatter'd rag that scarce belongs to Spain. 

What will you do with this ill-shapen isle 
That's sewn upon the Empire by a thread? 

Your Empire is ill-made; but quick, come here, 

The scissors bring; and let us cut away! — 

Thanks, Floly Father, but if I have luck 
I think that many pieces such as this 
Upon the Floly Empire will be sewn! 

And if some rags from me are taken, I mean 
With isles and duchies to replace them all. 

Don Ruy Gomez . 

Console yourself, for we shall see again 
The dead more holy and more great. There is 
An Empire of the Just. 

Don Carlos. 

Francis the First 

Is all ambition. The old Emperor dead. 

Quick he'll turn wooing. Has he not fair France 
Most Christian? 'Tis a place worth holding fast. 

Once to King Louis did my grandsire say — 

If I were God, and had two sons, I'd make 
The elder God, the second. King of France. 
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(to Don Ruy Gomez) 

Thi nk you that Francis has a chance to win? 

Don Ruy Gomez. 

He is a victor. 


Don Carlos. 

There'd be all to change — 
The golden bull doth foreigners exclude. 

Don Rut Gomez . 

In a like manner, Highness, you would be 
Accounted King of Spain. 


Don Carlos. 

A citizen of Ghent. 


But I was born 


Don Rut Gomez. 

His last campaign 
Exalted Francis mightily. 

Don Carlos. 

The Eagle 

That soon perchance upon my helm will gleam 
Knows also how to open out its wings. 

Don Rut Gomez. 

And knows your Highness Latin? 


Don Carlos. 


Ah, not much. 
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Don Ruy Gomez. 

A pity that. The German nobles like 
The best those who in Latin speak to them. 

Don Carlos. 

With haughty Spanish they will be content, 

For trust King Charles, 'twill be of small account, 

When masterful the voice, what tongue it speaks. 

To Flanders I must go. Your King, dear Duke, 

Must Emperor return. The King of France 
Will stir all means. I must be quick to win. 

I shall set out at once. 


Don Rut Gomez . 

Do you then go. 

Oh Highness, without clearing Aragon 
Of those fresh bandits who, among the hills, 
Their daring insolence show everywhere? 

Don Carlos. 

To the Duke d'Arcos I have orders given 
That he should quite exterminate the band. 

Don Rut Gomez. 

But is the order given to its Chief 
To let the thing be done? 


Don Carlos. 

His name? 


Who is this Chief — 


Don Rut Gomez. 

I know not. But the people say- 
That he's an awkward customer. 
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Don Carlos. 


Pshaw! I know 

That now he somewhere in Galicia hides; 

With a few soldiers, soon we'll capture him. 


Don Ruy Gomez- 

Then it was false, the rumour which declared 
That he was hereabouts? 


Don Carlos. 

Quite false. Thou canst 
Accommodate me here to-night. 

Don Ruy Gomez (bowing to the ground). 

Thanks! Thanks! 

Highness! (He calls his servants.) 

You'll do all honour to the King, 

My guest. 

(The servants re-enter with lights. The Duke arranges them in two rows to the 
door at the back. Meanwhile Doha Sol approaches Hernani softly. The King 
observes them.) 

Doha Sol (to Hernani). 

To-morrow, midnight, without fail 

Beneath my window clap your hands three times. 

Hernani (softly). 

To-morrow night. 

Don Carlos (aside). 

To-morrow! 

(Aloud to Doha Sol. whom he approaches with politeness.) 
Let me now 
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Escort you hence, I pray. 

(He leads her to the door. She goes out.) 

Hernani (his hand in his breast on dagger hilt). 

My dagger true! 

Don Carlos (coming back, aside). 

Our man here has the look of being trapp'd. 

(He takes Hernani aside.) 

I've crossed my sword with yours; that honour, sir, 

I've granted you. For many reasons I 
Suspect you much, but to betray you now 
Would shame the King; go therefore freely. E'en 
I deign to aid your flight. 

Don Ruy Gomez (coming back, and pointing to Hernani). 

This lord — who's he? 

Don Carlos. 

One of my followers, who'll soon depart. 

(They go out with servants and lights, the Duke preceding with waxlight in his 
hand.) 


Scene 4. — Hernani alone. 

Hernani. 

One of thy followers! I am, oh King! 

Well said. For night and day and step by step 
I follow thee, with eye upon thy path 
And dagger in my hand. My race in me 
Pursues thy race in thee. And now behold 
Thou art my rival! For an instant I 
'Twixt love and hate was balanced in the scale. 
Not large enough my heart for her and thee; 
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In loving her oblivious I became 

Of all my hate of thee. But since 'tis thou 

That comes to will I should remember it, 

I recollect. My love it is that tilts 

Th' uncertain balance, while it falls entire 

Upon the side of hate. Thy follower! 

'Tis thou hast said it. Never courtier yet 
Of thy accursed court, or noble, fain 
To kiss thy shadow — not a seneschal 
With human heart abjured in serving thee; 

No dog within the palace, trained the King 
To follow, will thy steps more closely haunt 
And certainly than I. What they would have, 

These famed grandees, is hollow title, or 

Some toy that shines — some golden sheep to hang 

About the neck. Not such a fool am I. 

What I would have is not some favour vain, 

But 'tis thy blood, won by my conquering steel — 

Thy soul from out thy body forced — with all 
That at the bottom of thy heart was reached 
After deep delving. Go — you are in front — 

I follow thee. My watchful vengeance walks 
With me, and whispers in mine ear. Go where 
Thou wilt I'm there to listen and to spy, 

And noiselessly my step will press on thine. 

No day, shouldst thou but turn thy head, oh King, 

But thou wilt find me, motionless and grave, 

At festivals; at night, should'st thou look back, 

Still wilt thou see my flaming eyes behind. 

(Exit by the little door.) 

Translated by Frederick L. Slous and Mrs Newton Crossland 


* * * 
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From Victor Hugo, Preface to Hernani, 1830 

Because the printed version of the play was released well into its run, Hugo's 
Preface allowed him to address the Romanticist 'army' (as they called 
themselves) who had fought at the 'Battle of Hernani’, which did not end with 
the premier but continued for well over a month, many Romanticists attending 
nearly every > performance until they knew the play heart, engaging in shouting 
matches with Classicists in the audience night after night. 

This work, not from its talent, but for conscience' and 
freedom's sake, has been generously protected from enmities by the 
public, because the public is also itself always conscientious and free. 
Thanks, then, be rendered to it, as well as to that mighty youthful band 
which has brought help and favour to the work of a young man as 
sincere and independent as itself. It was for youth above all that he 
laboured, because it would be a great and real glory to be applauded by 
the leading young 
men, who are 
intelligent, logical, 
consistent, truly 
liberal in literature as 
well as politics — a 
noble generation, 
that opens wide its 
eyes to look at the 
truth, and to receive 
light from all sides. 



A Classicist cartoon by the lithographer Langlume, 
attacking both Hernani itself and its admirers, 
entitled 'Hernani Sublime: A Romantic Dish'. 


* * * 
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from Stendhal, The Red and the Black, 1831 

The party left the table. 'I must not let the Academician be 
intercepted,' said Julien. He went up to him as they were moving into 
the garden, assumed a meek, submissive air, and sympathised with his 
rage at the success of Hemani. 

'If only we lived in the days of lettres de cachet /’ [Orders for 
imprisonment without charge] he said. 

'Ah, then he would never have dared,' cried the Academician, 
with a gesture worthy of Talma. In speaking of a flower, Julien quoted a 
line or two from Virgil's Georgies, and decided that nothing came up to 
the poetry of the abbe Delille. In short, he flattered the Academician in 
every possible way. 

Translated by C. K. Scott 
Moncrieff, 1925 

* * * 

from Theophile Gautier, 

Romanticist Studies: 

Mate. Dorval, 1849 

Having achieved art 

overwhelming media victory in 
the month-long 'Battle of 

Hemani', the plays of Victor 
Hugo and Alexandre Dumas 
became the first blockbusters, 
drawing huge audiences to the 
theatres from the lower 



The Romanticist actress Mine. Dorval, who 
discarded many artificial constraints of 
Classicist acting for more emotional, 
naturalistic portrayals, is shown in 1833 in the 
Romanticist journal 1' Artiste. 
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middle-class in addition to the traditional wealthy audience. The new, 
ironically melodramatic Romantic drama was acted by a group of Romanticist 
actresses and actors who became huge celebrities, the first being Mme. 
Dorval and Frederick Lemaitre. Nonetheless, opposition from within the 
theatrical community itself was so great that Lemaitre was unable to perform 
in the state-run Comedie-franqaise, appearing instead in the less reputable 
'popular' theatres. 

A great void is felt when the things that have been the passion 
of one's youth disappear one after another. How shall one again renew 
the emotion, the fury, the transports, the boundless devotion to art, the 
capacity for admiration, the absolute freedom from envy, characteristic 
of that splendid time, of that great Romanticist movement which, like 
the movement of the Renaissance, renovated art in all its parts, and 
brought out at one and the same time Lamartine, Hugo, Alexandre 

Dumas, Alfred de Musset, Sand, 
Balzac, Sainte-Beuve, Auguste 
Barbier, Delacroix, Louis 
Boulanger, Ary Scheffer, Deveria, 
Decamps, David d' Angers, Barye, 
Hector Berlioz, Frederick Lemaitre, 
and Mme. Dorval, the latter of 
whom too soon vanished from the 
midst of that brilliant Pleiades, of 
which she was not one of the least 
luminous stars! 

[...] 

I first remember Mme. Dorval 
in the first performance of “Marion 


„ * MtKDKMf jjcjumrt: s. r.\ius ut hoiikmikk 



Pioneer Romanticist actor Frederick 
Lemaitre in the lead role of Joseph 
Bouchardy’s blockbuster melodrama 

Paris the Bohemian. 1842. 
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de Lorme." She had just passed from melodrama to drama, from the 
dialect of the Boulevard to poetry. And how proud and happy and 
radiant she was! How thoroughly at home she seemed to be in that part 
of tremendous passion and of such high grade! How easily she soared 
on steady wings, upborne by the Master's mighty breath! I can still see 
her with her long fair hair adorned with pearls, her white satin dress, 
and her maid. Dame Rose, disrobing her. The last part in which 1 saw 
her was that of Marie-Jeanne, another Marie, the name, her own, which 
so well suited her. She was no longer the brilliant courtesan purified 
and softened by love, but the poor woman of the people, the Mother of 
Sorrows of the faubourg, with the seven swords piercing her breast, like 
the Virgin on Calvary. 

Her natural talent, which she had somewhat imperilled by 
attempting tragedy in Ponsard's Lucrece, for instance, required if not 
elevated dramatic poetry, at least simple and touching truth. The poor 
lady, unlearned in the subjects of the many discussions of the day and 
obeying only the dictates of her heart, had for a moment given way to 
doubt and hesitation; she had allowed herself to follow the Common 
Sense school, and had sought to declaim visions like a tragic actress at 
the Thcatrc-Frangais. Fortunately she took but one step along that 
wrong road. She perceived in time that one ought not to leave one's 
path, but that the things passionately loved in youth should be 
continued in the maturity of talent, not, however, chastened and made 
cold, but spurred on and driven onwards with even greater fire and fury, 
following those men of genius who, as they grow old, become grimmer 
and prouder, more ardent and fiercer, exaggerating their own 
characteristics constantly, as did Rembrandt, Michael Angelo, and 
Beethoven. 
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[•••] 

It is strange that an actor of so much genius should not have 
been at once enrolled in the troupe of the Comedie-Fran 5 aise, though it 
is true that Balzac was never elected to the French Academy. Corporate 
bodies are always somewhat afraid of such great geniuses. It is the 
C o m c d i c - F r a n 9 a i s c , and not Frederick Lemaitre, that has been the 
sufferer, for the actor has been followed by poets and clever men in the 
course of his wanderings. At the Porte-Saint-Martin he found Richard 
d'Arlington, Gennaro, Don Caesar de Bazan Ruy Bias at the 
Renaissance; Kean at the Varietes; and Paillasse at the Gaiete, to say 
nothing of scores of dramas to which his own powerful individuality 
imparted life, and which when he played in them seemed to be 
masterpieces. 

He enjoys, in co mm on with all thorough actors, the gift of 
being terrible or comic, well-bred or vulgar, fierce or tender, of 
condescending to farce or ascending to the most sublime poetic heights. 

Translated by F.C. deSumichrast 


* * * 

from Theophile Gautier, Romanticist 
Studies: Hector Berlioz, 1870 

For Romanticist composers, Hector Berlioz' 
Symphonie Fantastique, which was accompanied 
by a phantasmagorical prose-poem printed in the 
programme, served a similar function to that of 
Hernani, with face-offs between Romanticist and 
Classicist audiences. Though not a popular 
success, a circle of Romanticist composers 



Hector Berlioz later in life, 
by Andre Gill; this portrait 
was at one time attributed 
to Gustave Courbet. 
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including Berlioz, Franz Liszt, Napoleon Musard, Frederick Chopin, 
Hippolyte Monpou, Jules Offenbach, and others made slow and steady inroads 
into popular consciousness throughout the 1830s and '40s. The first step was 
to promote the performance of earlier Romantic and proto-Romantic work 
from Germany. 

Hector Berlioz attempted to do in music what the poets of that 
day were trying to do in verse, and he did it with an energy, an audacity, 
and an amount of originality that provoked more astonishment than 
admiration. The musical education of the French was far from having 
reached the point to which it has attained nowadays. Habeneck, who 
was devoted to high art, ventured from time to time upon one or two of 
the least unintelligible of Beethoven's symphonies, which were 
considered barbaric, uncivilised, mad, and unfit to be performed, 
although they were performed, while the Classicists of the day 
maintained that these symphonies were no more music than Victor 
Hugo's verse was poetry or Delacroix's paintings were painting. In 
order to render Weber's Der Freyschutz acceptable, Castil-Blaze was 
obliged to disguise it under the title of Robin Hood and to add a good 
deal of his own to it. Rossini himself, with his luminous and smiling 
facility, passed in the opinion of many for a musical law-breaker, a 
dangerous innovator who was corrupting the noble simplicity of the 
masters of his art. He was reproached with noisy orchestration, with 
using the brasses to make a din, with indulging in thunderous 
crescendos. So it can easily be understood that in such an environment 
Berlioz did not meet with much encouragement. 

[...] 
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Franz Liszt Fantasizing at the Piano (1840), by Josef Danhauser, pictures some of 
both the actual and the adopted members of the Parisian Romanticist community. 
From left to right: Alexandre Dumas, (probably) Hector Berlioz, George Sand (in 
male clothing), the violin virtuoso Paganini, composer Gioachino Rossini, Franz 
Liszt, and Marie d'Agoult, who like Sand wrote under a male pseudonym, 'Daniel 
Stern". On the far left is a statue of Joan of Arc, behind Rossini is a portrait of 
Byron, and atop the piano is a bust of Beethoven. 

He had already written a mass for four voices, with choruses 
and orchestral accompaniment, an overture to Waverley, and the 
Symphonic Fantastique, the latter a sort of musical autobiography in 
which the voices and whispers of the orchestra tell of the artist's 
dreams, loves, sorrows, despairs, nightmares, and mad nervous terrors. 
It was greatly admired and applauded by the Romanticist phalanx, and 
produced at that time a sensation comparable to that caused by the 
performance of the first compositions by Richard Wagner. The 
performance of Tannhauser at the Opera is a perfect illustration of the 
kind of success that awaits any new work in our country. Violent 
discussions were carried on by both parties, and politeness often 
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suffered, for in matters of art men become even more excited than in 
politics. Although Berlioz was generally considered as being out of his 
mind, he nevertheless inspired the terror caused by every individual 
known to be possessed of secret power. Amid his eccentricities, his 
obscurities, his exaggerations, there was plainly to be seen a resolute 
and unbending energy; even then he had the steadfastness of primitive 
strength, and he resembled that pantheistic character in the second part 
of Faust whom Goethe calls "Oreas, a rock by Nature.” 

The public very generally believes that Romanticists, whether 
poets, painters, or composers, have thrown off the yoke of rules either 
because they have never learned these rules or because they are so 
unskilful that they feel fettered by 
them. Nothing can be more 
erroneous. The innovators were 
one and all deeply versed in the 
technique of their respective arts. 

A man must know much before 
he can reform. Every one of the 
so-called wild-haired, uncurbed 
artists who, so it was alleged, 
wrote only under the influence of 
delirium, were on the contrary 
consummate contrapuntists, each 
one in his own sphere, and 
perfectly capable of ending a 
fugue in the most regular fashion. 

The rigorous care for form and 
colour, the difficulties of 



Theseus and the Minotaur, by Antoine- 
Louis Barye, 1840. Sculpture was long 
considered an inherently Classicist 
medium; the Romantic sculptors Barye, 
Duseigneur, and d'Angers proved 
otherwise but never received the eventual 
acceptance that many of the writers and 
painters found in the 1840s and 50s. 
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composition, and the novelty of details, which were self-imposed, 
called for infinitely greater work than submission to the recognised old 
rules, that were, besides, so often ignored. 


* * 


* 


From Theophile Gautier, Romanticist Studies: Barye 

Barye was long considered to be simply an animal sculptor, so 
quick are we in France to shut an artist up within a specialty, which it 
delights us to restrict more and more. Yet he had first made his 
appearance, at the Salon of 1827, as the sculptor of busts that proved he 
could portray a man as well as a lion. Excluded from the Salon of 1836, 
at the same time as Eugene Delacroix, Theodore Rousseau, Corot, 
Preault, Maindron and many another, by a committee then composed 
exclusively of members of the Academy hostile to the new ideas, he 
withdrew to his tent, as the saying is, not discouraged, but simply to 
avoid exposing himself to renewed affronts. 

* * * 

Victor Hugo, At the Academy, 1850 

Though the French Academy, which elects its own new members, resisted 
Romanticism for decades after it had already become culturally pervasive in 
French life. Though they had little official power over cultural affairs, they 
exerted a major influence over the attitudes of literate French society and — 
importantly — were in charge of compiling the official French dictionary and 
therefore the future of language-use. Romanticist control of the Academy was 
therefore seen as necessary in order to secure their goals; but they were all 
ambivalent about the hierarchy that the Academy represented, and were very 
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public in demystifying its lofty claims to intellectual disinterestedness, and 
exposing the sordid politics that permeated it; the following was first 
published by Hugo in a newspaper. 

January 14. 

Alfred de Vigny and 1 have frustrated the election at the 
Academy. 

Empis and Victor Leclerc were proposed. We would have 
neither of them. We put in white tickets. 

There were thirty-four voters; majority, eighteen voices. There 
were five ballots. M. Empis had fifteen votes, M. Leclerc sixteen. 
There were votes given at times to MM. Emile Deschamps, Lamennais, 
Alfred de Musset, and Beranger. With our two votes we could decide 
the election. We stood firm. It is necessary to have another, and it is 
postponed for a month! 

At the first turn, when the two white tickets were announced, 
M. Flourens said, "There are two votes lost" 

I replied, "Lost, you say! Put out at interest!" My intention is to 
make one of the two parties come to an arrangement with us, who are 
the makeweights, and to nominate Balzac or Dumas in exchange for 
our votes. In this way I got Alfred de Vigny nominated two years ago. 

Just so 1 took to task Dupin upon Balzac. He interrupted me. 

"Devil! Devil! You would have Balzac enter the Academie 
unopposed at the first attempt, like that! You quote as examples Patin, 
Saint-Marc Girardin; Brifaut; but they prove nothing. Reflect now. 
Balzac pitchforked into the Academy! You have not reflected." 

"Is it possible? But you do not think of one thing: he deserves 
it!” 

* * * 
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from Gautier, Romanticist Studies: Froment Meurice, 1855 

Froment Meurice, the brother of the distinguished poet, 
dramatist, and journalist, Paul Meurice, was connected with the great 
Romanticist movement that, about the year 1830, renewed art in 
France, and gave birth to a legion of poets and artists, as the 
Renaissance had already done in the sixteenth century. Previous to that 
time goldsmith-work, like tragic verse, was cold, shiny, polished, and 
commonplace; it reproduced the old pseudo-classical forms, and the 
centrepieces it turned out might have figured on Astree's table for the 
guests to eat lines by Crebillon out of; gems were set in flat settings or 
symmetrical frets that any workman could manage; silver plate affected 

English patterns — need I 
say more? The revolution 
begun by Wagner, a great 
artist belonging to the race 
of the Maso Finiguerras, the 
Benvenuto Cellinis, the 
Ghiubettis, the Aldegravers, 
the Albert Diirers, was 
continued by Froment 
Meurice who caused it to 
triumph. 

In that brilliant group 
of poets, painters, sculptors, 
and musicians, Froment 
Meurice, and it is a great 



The Romanticist goldsmith Franqois-Desire 
Froment-Meurice integrated into jewelry the 
principles and ornaments of gothic architecture. 
While crafting one-of-a-kind objects for the 
wealthy, he was a pioneer in the technology of 
gold-plating, inaugurating mass-production of 
jewelry which became for the first time available 
to the lower classes. Similar processes were 
being developed across all of the traditional 
crafts. 
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honour, will be the goldsmith. He has chased the thoughts that the 
strong generation sang, painted, carved, or modelled. He has added to 
the trophy of nineteenth-century art a wreath formed of brilliant golden 
leaves, with flowers of imperishable diamonds. In one of his charming 
smaller odes Victor Hugo has called him the sculptor of gems, while 
Balzac, the Dante of The Human Comedy, never fails to clasp on the 
arm of his courtesans, or of his high-born ladies, of his Duchesses of 
Mauffigneuse, or of his Aurelie Shontzes, a bracelet, the work of 
Froment Meurice. 

[...] 

A goldsmith works for emperors, popes, kings, princes, and the 
rich on earth only; yet Froment Meurice, who counted among his 
customers Pius IX, Emperor Nicholas, Queen Marie- Ame lie, Queen 
Victoria, the Duchess of Parma, the Duchess of Orleans, the Duke de 
Montpensier, the Count of Paris, Emperor Napoleon III, Prince 
Napoleon, Prince Demidoff, the Duke de Luynes, the Duke de Noailles, 
Rothschild, Veron, and Mile. Rachel, had thought of putting the lovely 
art of jewellery within the reach of all women. He wished that every 
beauty, even though not rich, and without having to degrade herself, 
should be able to own ear-rings, a brooch, and a bracelet in the most 
exquisite taste, the workmanship of which should be more precious 
than the gold of which they were made, and with this in view he studied 
the great modem discovery galvanoplastics, the marvellous process by 
means of which the goldsmith is replaced by electricity, and the finest 
models can be reproduced in endless numbers at a very low cost. 

* * * 
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Section 2: 


The July Revolution 
and the ‘Citizen King’ 
1830-1848 



Eugene Delacroix's Liberty Leading the People won the contest sponsored in 1830 by 
the new government for paintings celebrating the Revolution of 1830; in it he 
portrayed members of both the working class and the middle class fighting side by 
side, under the revolutionary Tricolor. Within a few years it had been removed from 
display as too politically compromising, and hidden away until after the next 
Revolution. 
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The 'Glorious Days of July' 


from Victor Hugo, Royer-Collard, 1843 

Charles X, the former Count Artois, became King Charles X on the death of 
his brother: Leader of the Ultra-monarchist party since the days of the 
Revolution, he soon alienated many of his moderate-conservative allies, 
notably Chateaubriand who left the ministry after the King annulled freedom 
of the press, precipitating the shift of Romanticism to the political Left. In 
1830, Charles suspended the Chambers in direct violation to the treaty’ of 
1815; after four days of riots and street-fighting, he was overthrown in what 
became known as the July Revolution, or the 'Glorious Days'. By 1843, Victor 
Hugo had at last been admitted to the French Academy: but it was still 
populated overwhelmingly by prominent conservatives, many of whom had 
served in government during the waning days of the Bourbon Monarchy. 

After a moment's silence he added, with a smile, "The last time 
I was angry was at the period of the Coalition. The Coalition — yes, yes; 
the Coalition was my last fit of anger." 

"Even so early as that? I no longer got angry," replied M. 
Royer-Collard. "I looked on at what was being done. 1 protested a great 
deal more inside than outside myself, as a man protests who does not 
speak. After that time I remained three years longer in the Chamber. 1 
regret it. It was three years too long. I remained too long in the 
Chamber; I should have retired from it sooner. Not, however, at the 
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period of the Revolution of July; not at the period of the refusal of the 
oath of allegiance, my motives would have been misunderstood." 

1 said, "You are right; there was in the Revolution of July a 
basis of justice which you cannot ignore; you were not one of those 
who could protest against it.” 

"Neither did 1 do so," replied M. Royer-Collard, smiling. "1 do 
not blame those who acted otherwise than as I did. Every one has his 
conscience, and in public affairs there are many ways of being honest. 
Men are honest according to their lights." 

He remained silent for a moment, as though scraping up his 
recollections, then he resumed: 

"Well, after all, Charles X, too, was honest." Then he relapsed 
into silence. 

I left him to ponder for a moment, and wishing to know his 
innermost thoughts, I resumed: 

"Whatever may have been said of him, he was, as as king, an 
honest man; and whatever may have been said of him also, he only fell 
through his own fault. Historians may represent the matter as they 
please, but there it is. It was Charles X who overthrew Charles X." 

"Yes," replied M. Royer-Collard, at the same time nodding his 
head with a grave token of assent, "it is true he overthrew himself; he 
would have it. It is said he had bad advisers. It is false, false. No one 
advised him. It has been said that he consulted Cardinal de la Farre, M. 
de Latil, M. de Polignac, his suite. Would to Heaven he had done so! 
None of those who surrounded him had lost their heads as completely 
as he had; none of them would have given him such bad advice as he 
gave himself. All those who surrounded the king, those who were 
called the courtiers, were wiser than himself." 
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M. Royer-Collard remained 
silent for a moment, then continued, 
with a sad smile, which he often 
assumed during the conversation: 

“Wiser, that is to say, less 
insane." 

Another pause; then he added, 
"No, nobody advised him." 
And after another pause: 

"And nothing advised him. He 
had always, from his youth upward, 
preserved his own identity. He was 
still the Count d' Artois; he had not 
changed. Not to change, if one 
should live to be eighty years of age, that was the only quality which he 
valued. He called that having a personality. He said that since the 
Revolution there had been in France and in the era only two men, M. de 
Lafayette and himself. He esteemed M. de Lafayette." 

"As a matter of fact," I said, " they were two brains fashioned 
in very much the same way; but they harboured a different idea, that is 
all." 

"And they were both of them constructed," continued M. 
Royer-Collard, "to pursue their idea to the end. Charles X was destined 
to do what he did. It was fatal. I knew it; I was acquainted with the 
king. I saw him from time to time. As I was a Royalist, he used to 
receive me with friendliness, and treat me kindly. I readily foresaw the 
stroke which he was meditating. M. de Chateaubriand, however, did not 
believe in it. He came to see me on his return from his mission as 
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Ambassador at Rome, and asked me what I thought of it. I told him 
how it was. Opinions were divided. The best authorities doubted 
whether such madness was possible. But I myself did not doubt. I may 
say that on the day when I took up to the king the Address of the two 
hundred and twenty-one, it was towards the end of February, 1830, I 
read the events of July in his looks." 

"Flow did he receive you?" 1 asked. 

"Very coldly. With solemnity, with gentleness. I read the 
Address to him, simply but firmly, without emphasizing any of the 
passages, but without slurring any of them. The king listened to it as he 
would have done to anything else. When I had finished," Flere M. 

Royer-Collard stopped short, and 
then added, with the same sad smile, 
"What 1 am going to tell you is not 
very king-like. When I had finished 
speaking, the king was seated on 
what was called the throne, he drew 
forth from under his thigh a paper, 
which he unfolded and read to us. It 
was his reply to our Address. Fie 
showed no anger. Fie showed a good 
deal two years previously, at the 
period of the other Address, you 
know, M. Ballanche, that which was 
drawn up by M. Delalot. It was the 
custom to communicate the Address to the Chamber on the previous 
evening, so that the king might prepare his reply. When the king 
received the Delalot Address, in the presence of the Ministers, he burst 



Pierre-Paul Royer-Collard had begun 
his political career as a Girondiste 
during the Revolution, and ended as 
part of the Moderate Monarchist party 
whose rejection by Charles X led to 
his downfall. 
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into such a fit of rage that his shouts could be heard from the Carrousel. 
He declared point-blank that he would not receive the Address, and that 
he would dissolve the Chamber. The king was in a state of fury, and 
this was at its height. The moment was a perilous one. M. de Portalis, 
who was then Keeper of the Seeds, risked it. You know M. de Portalis, 
Monsieur Victor Hugo; I do not tell you he is a hero, but see the 
influence of a candid word upon an obstinate disposition. M. de 
Portalis, standing before Charles X, simply said to him, “If such are the 
intentions of the king for to-morrow, the king must give us now his 
orders for the day after tomorrow.” Strange to say, these few words 
appeased the anger of Charles X: exigui pulveris jactu. He turned with 
an air of vexation towards M. de Martignac, and said to him, “Well, 
Martignac, I will receive them; but sit down at the table, take a pen, and 
prepare me a plain and uncompromising reply, worthy of a king of 
France.” M. de Martignac obeyed. As he wrote, the anger of the king 
further subsided; and when M. de Martignac had finished, and he read 
to the king the draft of the answer, already much softened by the 
conciliatory disposition of Martignac, Charles X seized the pen to strike 
out half of it, and tone down the remainder. That is how anger 
disappears, even the anger of a king; even the anger of a stubborn man; 
even the anger of Charles X." 

At this moment, as the sitting had already begun a few minutes 
ago, the Director of the Academie (M. Flourens) rang his bell, and an 
usher cried, "To your seats, gentlemen." 

M. Royer-Collard rose, and said to me, "But none of these 
details will be gathered up, and they will never appear in history." 

"Perhaps," I replied. 

Anonymous Translator 
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* * * 



Combat Before the Hotel-de-Ville, by Jean-Victor Schnetz, 1830. After Charles X 
suspended the Charter of 1815, demonstrations escalated into city wide street- 
fighting. Men, women, and children of all classes tore the paving stones from the 
streets, bolstered it with pieces of furniture, overturned vehicles, and other debris to 
turn their neighbourhoods into labyrinth-like fortresses from which they fought scores 
of firefights with government troops. 


Pierre-Jean de Beranger, The Tombs of July , 1832 


Children, let flowers in your pure hands be borne! 
Palm-leaves, and flowers, and torches, children, bring! 
Of our Three Days the funeral rites adorn: 

All have their tombs — the People as the King! 
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Charles spake: "It wanes, but, oh, may this July 
Avenge my throne, that levellers attack; 

Strike for the Lilies!" Paris quick reply, 

"Strike for the Tricolor!" in arms gave back. 

To threaten loud, to find us crouching low. 

What deeds of thine to blind our eyes are told? 
Him of the Pyramids ape not! Ah! no — 

All, all thy sires his winding-sheet would hold. 

What! of a Charter we received the boon, 

And to thy yoke thou wouldst subdue us all! 

We know that thrones are shaken down full soon; 
Just God! Again a king who courts his fall! 

For, hark! a voice, from Heaven beyond dispute, 
Deep in our hearts "Equality" hath cried. 

What means Equality? Perchance, a route 
By royal order to the weak denied! 

On! let us march! ours is the H6tel-de-Ville! 

Ours are the Quays! The Louvre is ours! our own! 
Triumphant crowds the royal refuge fill. 

And take their seats upon the ancient throne. 


O noble people! modest, poor, and gay! 
Masters by bloodshed and by toil so great; 
Who hated princes, laughing, drive away; 
And, starving, guard the treasures of the state! 
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Children, let flowers in your pure hands be home! 
Palm-leaves, and flowers, and torches, children, bring! 
Of our Three Days the funeral rites adorn: 

All have their tombs — the People as the King ! 

There, soldiers of the Loire — there, labouring men — 
There, scholars, tyros at the cannon, fell; 

To you their victory bequeathed they then, 

Nor cared that ought to us their names should tell. 

France to these heroes doth a temple owe; 

Their fame afar a holy awe excites; 

"Flow fares it now with kings?" Kings whisper low. 
Whom an example so sublime affrights. 

"What! must the Tricolor return?" they cry. 

Their memories still reverting to the past; 

And o'er them seems that standard from on high 
Again the shadow of its folds to cast, 

As on, from realm to realm, in peace it flew. 

Before St. Ffelena its course was stayed; 

There on the extinct volcano rose in view 
A giant phantom — 'twas Napoleon's shade. 

The hand of God uplifts him from the grave. 

"For thee I looked, my glorious flag!" he cries; 
"Welcome!" he speaks; and flinging to the wave 
His broken sword, mounts upward to the skies. 
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This the last lesson his stem genius gave! 

The sword's dominion found with him its close. 
Endued with power earth's sceptres to enslave. 

For his successor Liberty he chose. 

Children, let flowers in your pure hands be borne! 
Palm-leaves, and flowers, and torches, children, bring! 
Of our Three Days the funeral rites adorn: 

All have their tombs — the People as the King! 

The titled party to corruption prone, 

For this poor monument may little care; 

The noble zeal by our avengers shown 
To some mad tumult vainly may compare. 

Children, 'tis said, that ye, in dreams by night. 

Gentlest communion with the angels hold: 

Foretell a future, then, with praises bright. 

That so these heroes' spirits be consoled. 

Tell them, "God's eye upon your work is set; 

No sad forebodings from our errors feel; 

Long time, long time, hath Earth to tremble yet. 
Beneath the blow your courage here could deal." 

Yes, thundering at our walls should Europe bring 
Eler score of nations — at their prompt retreat. 

Forth from the dust they bore would Freedom spring. 
The dust that gathered on their horses' feet. 
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All earth shall wear Equality's bright hue; 

Old laws are lost amidst a ruined scene. 

The Ancient World hath perished — of the New, 

With Paris for her Louvre, is France the Queen! 

Of these Three Days yours, children, is the fruit; 

They, who lie there, for you the path did trace: 

The blood of France hath ever marked the route. 

That to great ends conducts the human race. 

Children, let flowers in your pure hands be borne! 
Palm-leaves, and flowers, and torches, children, bring! 
Of our Three Days the funeral rites adorn: 

All have their tombs — the People as the King! 



Guizot Accepts the Constitutional Charter from Louis-Philippe, 1830 
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The popularity and influence of Beranger's songs were 
enormous. In addition to his poems and songs themselves, the 
market was flooded with cheaply produced Beranger 
merchandise items, such as this Beranger 'poster' with his 
image surrounded by scenes from some of his best-selling 
songs. 


* * * 

From Francois Guizot, Speech of February 20, 1831 

The Liberal journalist, historian, and politician Francois Guizot was named 
Prime Minister of the government of the new King Louis-Philippe, who he had 
been instrumental in proclaiming as Constitutional Monarch before the more 
radical Republicans could declare a Republic. The policy that he chartered 
out favored free speech and free trade: what quickly became known as the 
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'Bourgeois Republic'. Within a few years free speech began to be curtailed and 
censored again, while industry continued to expand erratically and with little 
or no regulation. 

The Revolution destroyed the ancien regime but was unable to 
do more. The Empire arose to re-establish order, order of an exterior, 
material sort which was the basis of the civil society as the Revolution 
had founded it. The Empire spread this idea throughout all of Europe; 
this was its mission and it succeeded at it. It was incapable, however, of 
establishing a lasting political government; the necessary conditions 
were lacking. The Empire fell in its turn, to be succeeded by the 
Restoration. What did the Restoration promise? It promised to resolve 
the problem, to reconcile order with liberty. It was under this banner 
that the charter was granted. It had accepted principles of liberty in the 
charter; it had promised to establish them, but it made this promise 
under the cloak of the ancien regime, on which there had been written 
for so many centuries: Divine Right. It was unable to solve the 
problem. It died in the process, overwhelmed by the burden. It is on us, 
on the Revolution of July, that this job has been imposed; it is our duty 
and responsibility to establish definitively, not order alone, not liberty 
alone, but order and liberty at the same time. The general thought, the 
hope of France, has been order and liberty reuniting under the 
constitutional monarchy. There is the true promise of the Revolution of 
July. 


Translated by Paul Hals all, 1998 
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from King Louis Bourbon XVIII & Ministry, 
Preamble to The Constitutional Charter of 1814. 


When Louis-Philippe d'Orleans was 
offered the Crown by the Liberals 
after the July Revolution, the primary 
restriction imposed upon him was a 
new Charter which would limit the 
Monarchy more strongly and more 
explicitly than the 1815 Charter that 
Charles X had refused to honor. 
Whereas the first was phrased as a 
voluntary concession of the King of 
his inherent power to his subjects, the 
1830 Charter was positioned as a 
voluntary granting of the inherent 
power of the People of France to 
their agent, the King. 



A constitutional charter was called for by the actual condition of the 
kingdom; we promised it, and we now publish it. We have taken into 
consideration that, although all authority in France resides in the person 
of the king, our predecessors have not hesitated to alter the exercise 
thereof in accordance with the change of the times. . . 

[...] 

While we have recognized that a free and monarchical constitution was 
necessary to meet the expectation of enlightened Europe, We have also 
been constrained to remember that our first duty towards our subjects 
was to preserve, in their own interest, the rights and prerogatives of our 
crown. We have hoped that, taught by experience, they may be 
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convinced that only the supreme authority can give to institutions 
which it establishes the strength, permanence, and majesty with which 
it is itself invested; that thus, when the wisdom of the king freely 
coincides with the wish of the people, a constitutional charter can be of 
long duration; but that, when violence wrests concessions from the 
feebleness of the government, public liberty is not less in danger than 
the throne itself. 


* * * 


French National Assembly, Preamble to 
The Constitutional Charter of 1830. 

The chamber of deputies, 
taking into consideration the 
imperious necessity which results 
from the events of the 26th, 27th, 
28th and 29th of July, and the 
following days; and from the 
situation in which France is placed in 
consequence of the violation of the 
constitutional charter: 

Considering, moreover, that by 
this violation, and the heroic 
resistance of the citizens of Paris, his 
majesty Charles X., his royal highness Louis Antoine, dauphin, and all 
the members of the senior branch of the royal house, are leaving, at this 
moment, the French territory — 



Photograph of King Louis-Philippe, 
hailed by Liberals as 'The 
Bourgeois King', taken in 1842. 
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Declares that the throne is vacant de facto et de jure, and that it 
is necessary to fill it. 

The chamber of deputies declares secondly, that according to 
the wish, and for the interest of the French people, the preamble of the 
constitutional charter is suppressed, as wounding the national dignity in 
appearing to grant to the French rights which essentially belong to 
them; and that the following articles of the same charter ought to be 
suppressed or modified in the following manner. 

Louis Philippe, King of the French, to all to whom these 
presents shall come, greeting: 


* * * 


Before & After: From the 1814 and 1830 Charters 


1814 : 

Art. 7. The ministers of the catholic, apostolic and Roman 
religion, and those of other Christian confessions, alone receive 
stipends from the public treasury. 

Art. 8 The French have the right to publish and to cause to be 
published their opinions, conforming themselves to the laws, which 
shall prevent the abuse of this liberty. 

Art. 9. All property is inviolable, without exception of that 
which is called national, the law making no difference between them. 
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1830: 

Art. 7. Frenchmen have the right of publishing and causing to 
be printed their opinions, provided they conform themselves to the 
laws. The censorship can never be re-established. 

Art. 8. All property is inviolable, without exception of that 
which is called national, the law making no difference between them. 

[...] 

1814: 


Art. 14. The king is the supreme head of the state, commands 
the land and sea forces, declares war, makes treaties of peace, alliance 
and commerce, appoints to all places of public administration, and 
makes the necessary regulations and ordinances for the execution of the 
laws and the security of the state. 

Art. 15. The legislative power is exercised collectively by the 
king, the Chamber of Peers, and the Chamber of the Deputies of the 
departments. 

Art. 16. The king proposes the laws. 

Art. 17. The proposition for a law is sent, at the pleasure of the 
king, to the Chamber of Peers or to that of the Deputies, except a law 
for the imposition of taxes, which must be sent first to the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Art. 18. Every law shall be freely discussed and voted by the 
majority of each of the two chambers. 

Art. 19. The chambers have the power to petition the king to 
propose a law upon any subject whatsoever and to indicate what seems 
suitable for the law to contain. 
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Art. 20. This request can be made by either of the two 
chambers, but only after having been discussed in secret committee; it 
shall be sent to the other chamber by that which shall have proposed it, 
only after an interval of ten days. 

Art. 2 1 . If the proposal is adopted by the other chamber, it shall 
be laid before the king; if it is rejected, it cannot be presented again in 
the same session. 

1830 : 

Art. 13. The king is the supreme head of the state; commands 
the forces by sea and by land; declares war, makes treaties of peace and 
alliance and of commerce; he appoints to all offices in public 
administration, and makes all regulations necessary for the execution of 
the laws, without ever having power either to suspend the laws 
themselves, or dispense with their execution. 

Nevertheless, no foreign troops can be admitted into the service of the 
state without an express law. 

Art. 14. The legislative power is to be exercised collectively by 
the king, the chamber of peers, and the chamber of deputies. 

Art. 15. The proposition of the laws belongs to the king, to the 
chamber of peers, and to the chamber of deputies. 

Nevertheless, all the laws of taxes are to be first voted by the chamber 
of deputies. 

Art. 16. Every law is to be discussed and freely voted by the 
majority of each of the two chambers. 

Art. 17. If a proposed law be rejected by one of the three 
powers, it cannot be brought forward again in the same session. 

[...] 
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1814: 

Art. 32. All the deliberations of the Chamber of Peers are secret. 


1830: 

Art. 27. The sittings of the chamber of peers are public as that 
of the chamber of deputies. 


[...] 


1814: 

Art. 38. No deputy can be admitted to the chamber unless he is 
forty years of age and pays a direct tax of one thousand francs. 

Art. 39. Nevertheless, if there cannot be found in the 
department fifty persons of the requisite age, who pay at least one 
thousand francs of direct taxes, their number shall be filled up from the 
largest taxpayers under one thousand francs, and these shall be elected 
together with the first. 

Art. 40. Electors who meet for the naming of deputies cannot 
have the right of suffrage, unless they pay a direct tax of three hundred 
francs and are not less than thirty years of age. 

Art. 41. The presidents of the electoral colleges shall be 
appointed by the king, and are ex-officio members of the college. 

Art. 42. At least one-half of the deputies shall be chosen from 
among the eligibles who have their political domicile in the department. 

Art. 43. The president of the Chamber of Deputies is appointed 
by the king, from a list of five members presented by the chamber. 
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Art. 44. The sittings of the chamber are public, but the request 
of five members suffices for it to form itself into secret committee. 


1830 : 

Art. 32. No deputy can be admitted into the chamber till he has 
attained the age of thirty years, and if he does not possess the other 
conditions prescribed by the law. 

Art. 33. If, however, there should not be in the department fifty 
persons of the age specified paying the amount of taxes fixed by law, 
their number shall be completed from the persons who pay the greatest 
amount of taxes under the amount fixed by law. 

Art. 34. No person can be an elector if he is under twenty-five 
years of age; and if he does not possess all the other conditions 
determined by the law. 

Art. 35. The presidents of the electoral colleges are elected by 
the electors. 

Art. 36. The half at least of the deputies are to be chosen from 
those who have their political residence in the departments. 

Art. 37. The president of the chamber of deputies is to be 
elected by the chamber itself at the opening of each session. 

Art. 38. The sittings of the chamber are to be public, but the 
request of five members will be sufficient that it forms itself into a 
secret committee. 


[...] 
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1814: 

Art. 73. The colonies shall be governed by special laws and 
regulations. 

Art. 74. The king and his successors shall swear, at the 
solemnizing of their coronation, to observe faithfully the present 
constitutional charter. 

Temporary Articles 

Art. 75. The deputies of the departments of France who sat in 
the Legislative Body at the time of its last adjournment shall continue 
to sit in the Chamber of Deputies until replaced. 

Art. 76. The first renewal of a fifth of the Chamber of Deputies 
shall take place in the year 1816, at the latest, according to the order 
established in the series. 

We command that the present constitutional charter, laid before the 
Senate and that Legislative Body, in conformity with our proclamation 
of May 2, shall be sent forthwith to the Chamber of Peers and that of 
the Deputies. 

Given at Paris, in the year of grace 1814, and of our reign the 
nineteenth. 

Signed, LOUIS. 


1830: 

Art. 23. The nomination of the peers of France belongs to the 
king. Their number is unlimited; he can vary their dignities, and name 
them peers for life, or make them hereditary at his pleasure. 
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[•••] 

Art. 64. The colonies are to be governed by particular laws. 

Art. 65. The king and his successors shall swear, at their 
accession, in presence of the two chambers, to observe faithfully the 
present constitutional charter. 

Art. 66. The present charter, and the rights it consecrates, shall 
be entrusted to the patriotism and courage of the national guard and all 
the citizens. 

Art. 67. France resumes her colors. For the future there will be 
no other cockade than the tri-colored cockade. 

Art. 68. All the creations of peers during the reign of Charles X 
are declared null and void. 

Article 23 of the charter will undergo a fresh examination during the 
session of 1831. 

Art. 69. There will be provided successively by separate laws, 
and that with the shortest possible delay, for the following subjects: 

1. The extension of the trial by jury to offences of the press, and 
political offences. 

2. The responsibility of ministers and the secondary agents of 
government. 

3. The re-election of deputies appointed to public functions with 
salaries. 

4. The annual voting of the army estimates. 

5. The organization of the national guards with the intervention of the 
national guards in the choice of their officers. 

6. Provisions which insure, in a legal manner, the state of officers of 
each grade, by land and sea. 

7. Departmental and municipal institutions founded upon an elective 
system. 

8. Public instruction and the liberty of instruction. 

9. The abolition of the double vote; the settling of the electoral 
conditions, and that of eligibility. 
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Art. 70. All laws and ordinances, inasmuch as they are contrary 
to the provisions adopted by the reform of the charter, are from this 
moment annulled and abrogated. 

We give it in command to our courts and tribunals, administrative 
bodies, and all others, that they observe and maintain the present 
constitutional charter, cause it to be observed, followed and maintained, 
and in order to render it more known to all, they cause it to be 
published in all municipalities of the kingdom and every-where, where 
it will be necessary, and in order that this be firm and stable forever, we 
have caused our seal to be put to it. 

Done at the Palais-Royal, at Paris, the 14th day of the month of August, 
in the year 1830. 

Translated and Compiled by Theodore D. Wollsey, 1883 
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Liberalism vs. Radicalism in the July Monarchy 


From Francois Guizot, Speech of October 5, 1831 

While Conservatism was placed solidly 
on the defensive after the July 
Revolution, In the fighting on the street 
barricades in July, members of the 
working class, small tradesmen, and the 
upper middle classes had fought side by 
side; but the coronation of another King 
and continued property-restrictions on 
voting disillusioned the lower classes and 
others on the left. The old social category 
of the 'Third Estate' was breaking apart, 
and a split was forming between 
capitalist, limited Liberalism on one 
hand, and anti-monarchist, often socialist radicalism on the other. 

I have heard equality much spoken of; we have called it the 
fundamental principle of our political organization. I am afraid there 
has been a great mistake. Without doubt there are universal rights, 
equal rights for all, rights inherent in humanity and which no human 
being can be stripped of without injustice and disorder. It has been the 
honor of modem civilization to redeem these rights from that mass of 
violence and force under which they had long been hidden and to bring 
them back to light. There you have personal rights, universal and equal 
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for all, from which stem equality in civil order and in moral order. But 
will political rights be of this order? It is through tradition, through 
heredity that families, peoples, and history subsist; without tradition, 
without heredity you would have nothing of that. It is through the 
personal activity of families, peoples, and individuals that produces the 
perfectibility of the human race. Suppress it, and you will cause the 
human race to fall to the ra nk of the animals. I say that aristocracy is 
the condition of modem societies, a necessary consequence of the 
nature of modem democracy. Upon this aristocracy two conditions are 
to be imposed: First, it is to be constantly submitted to the control and 
examination of democracy; second, it must recruit itself constantly 
from the people. 



Louis-Philippe maintained the support of the upper middle class by turning a blind 
eye to the plights of the rural and urban lower classes, who did not have the right to 
vote. By 1831, Daumier in the Romanticist satirical journal Charivari pictured Louis- 
Philippe's government as a gluttonous giant which all the country suffers to feed. 
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* * * 

Pierre-Jean de Beranger, The Restoration of Song, 1831. 

Political songs by Beranger and many others were sung in hundreds of large 
Gougettes, or Singing Clubs, many of which also served as early attempts 
toward trade unions. This was a major form of political expression among the 
semi-literate working class, and Beranger joked after the July Revolution that 
without an oppressive government to attack, the art of Song would have no 
subject matter. 

Original translator's Note (1847): From this clever song we may 
learn at how early a period after the Revolution of July, Beranger expressed 
himself dissatisfied with its results. The opening lines refer to a remark made 
by him at the end of July, 1830, "On vient de detroner Charles X et la 
chanson. " These words had been repeated from the Tribune, and were 
consequently well known in Paris. The "days of December, " mentioned in the 
third stanza, witnessed the trial of the ex-ministers; and at this period the 
Chamber of Deputies would not hear of its dissolution. The question of 
hereditary peerage was still unsettled, and it was thought probable that it 
would be preserved. It is scarcely necessary to name M. Guizot as the 
"doctrinary planet, " so often associated by his political enemies with certain 
reminiscences of Ghent. In the last stanza but one there is an allusion to 
Poissy. In the prison at that place the system of'travaux forces" is in use; and 
a condemnation to it is therefore tantamount to a condemnation to hard 
labour. The play upon the word "souci, " in the last stanza, cannot be given 
literally in English. 
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The Restoration of Song 
January, 1831. 


Yes, Muse of Song! yes, mistress mine! 

I did declare it true, 

That with their Charles, and Charles's line, 
They had dethroned thee too. 

But every law that now they give 
Bids thee once more amongst us live. 

Song, take up thy crown again! 

— "A thousand thanks, good gentlemen!" 

1 thought that something new and great 
For us they might design: 
Perchance that they might elevate 
The sphere of Eighty-nine. 

But no, not so — a blackened throne 
They are re-plastering alone. 

O Song, take up thy crown again! 

— "A thousand thanks, good gentlemen!" 

Take note, how, since December's days, 

To strengthen its own cause, 

The Chamber sounds the Chamber's praise; 

The Chamber shouts applause, 
Impressing on itself a sense 
Of its own super-excellence. 

O Song, take up thy crown again! 

— "A thousand thanks, good gentlemen!" 

Dunghill of Ministries! confessed 
By Frenchmen a disgrace; 

Our capons shall secure their nest, 
Flereditary race! 
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The chicks, that Heaven shall send them, may 
There, too, their eggs in safety lay. 

Song, take up thy crown again! 

— "A thousand thanks, good gentlemen!" 

All praise the Civic Guard should gain. 

The pedestal of law! 

They, who the public peace maintain, 

For rights the sword may draw: 

1 do suspect, that up on high 
Some patron keeps them in his eye. 

O Song, take up thy crown again! 

— "A thousand thanks, good gentlemen!" 

The doctrinary planet threw 

O'er Ghent its genial light — 

Men of July! that star for you 

Would now beam just as bright : 

Fie on the cold autumnal sun. 

Obscured in vapours, dark and dun!" 

O Song, take up thy crown again! 

— "A thousand thanks, good gentlemen!" 

Our ministers, whom one may rate 
At the same value, all, 

In our barometer of state 

Would have no rise and fall : 
Thunders it there but slightly — here 
They cross themselves in sudden fear. 

O Song, take up thy crown again! 

— "A thousand thanks, good gentlemen!" 

To keep, themselves, the road to grace, 

How do the coward great 
Take pains to leave possessed of place 
Men sadly out of date! 
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But if untouched these fellows go, 

It is — in order that if so * * * * 

O Song, take up thy crown again! 

— "A thousand thanks, good gentlemen!" 

'Tis thus, O Song! that they restore 
Thee, dearest mistress mine! 

Put on, for aye, the Tricolor; 

And be no livery thine! 

No more in prison shall they immure thee; 

At least at Poissy, I'll assure thee! 

O Song, take up thy crown again! 

— "A thousand thanks, good gentlemen!" 

Still, my worn soil thou should'st not use; 

Pray, let that fallow lie: 

My younger rivals, dearest Muse, 

Enjoy so bright a sky ! 

Emblem of joy, the rose is theirs — 

Mine but the marigold, and cares! 

O Song, take up thy crown again! 

— "A thousand thanks, good gentlemen!" 

* * * 
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A working-class Gougette, or singing club, sketched in 1841 by the 
Romanticist satirist Paul Gavarni. In an atmosphere where explicitly 
political associations were extremely dangerous to be associated with, 
Gougettes became one of the main venues for political organisation, 
especially for the urban poor. Most French people knew Beranger's work 
primarily through these clubs, whose weekly or nightly meetings numbered 
anywhere from twenty up to several hundred. 


From Prosper Lissagaray, History of the Paris Commune , 1876 

Napoleon I rendered the bourgeoisie two services not overpaid 
by his apotheosis. He gave them an iron centralization and sent to their 
graves 15,000 wretches still kindled by the flame of the Revolution, 
who at any moment might have claimed the public lands granted to 
them. But he left the same bourgeoisie saddled for all masters. When 
they possessed themselves of the parliamentary government, to which 
Mirabeau wished to raise them at one bound, they were incapable of 
governing. Their mutiny of 1830, turned into a revolution by the 
people, made the belly master. The great bourgeois of 1830, like him of 
1790, had but one thought — to gorge himself with privileges, to arm 
the bulwarks in defense of his domains, to peipetuate the proletariat. 
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The fortune of his country is nothing to him, so that he fatten. To lead, 
to compromise France, the parliamentary king has as free license as 
Bonaparte. When by a new outburst of the people the bourgeoisie are 
compelled to seize the helm, after three years, in spite of massacre and 
proscription, it slips out of their palsied hands into those of the first 
comer. 

Translated by Eleanor Marx, 1886 

* * * 

From Theophile Gautier, Preface to Mile, de Maupin, 1835 

Well, then, what is the use of speaking of progress? I am quite 
aware that you will tell me that we have an Upper and a Lower 
Chamber, that we hope that everybody will soon be an elector, and the 
number of representatives doubled or tripled. Do you think that there 
are not enough mistakes in French made as it is on the national tribune, 
and that there are too few for the evil work they have to plot? 1 can 
scarcely understand the utility which consists in penning two or three 
hundred provincials in a wooden hut, with a ceiling painted by 
Monsieur Fragonard, to have them jumble and blunder any number of 
petty laws which are either atrocious or absurd. What matters it 
whether it be a sabre, an aspergill, or an umbrella that governs you? It 
is always a stick, and I am astonished that men of progress should 
dispute about the choice of a cudgel to tickle their shoulders, when it 
would be much more progressive and less expensive to break it and 

throw the pieces to all the devils. 

* * * 
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Section 3 

High Culture, Popular 
Culture, and Counterculture 

(1823-1847) 



By 1831, France had simultaneously undergone a convulsive cultural 
revolution and an inconclusive political revolution, and Romanticism 
suddenly found itself slowly but surely on the road to cultural dominance. 
But Romanticist unity of purpose was beginning to unravel, as those 
involved asked how they should respond to this success, to the new political 
and economic regime — and whether to continue pushing the Romanticist 
project to its absolute extremes — and came to very different conclusions. But 
for decades the lines between approaches remained fluid, and blockbuster 
Romantic plays like Alexandre Dumas' Don Juan de Marana had costumes 
designed by leaders of the avant-garde such as Celestin Nanteuil, who also 
etched the play's premier shown here with his own costumes. 
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Poetry of Romanticism 

Auguste Barbier 

Barbier achieved considerable popularity for 
several years, writing finely-wrought verses 
expounding intransigeant Republican positions. 
He became a model for those in the avant-garde 
seeking a merging of experimental poetiy with 
radical politics, but after the failure of the July 
Monarchy to open the new dawn of freedom he 
had called for, Barbier became disillusioned and 
withdrew from the public light, dying poor and almost utterly forgotten outside 
the avant-garde. On the verge of this withdrawal, here he expresses his 
profound ambivalence toward the phenomenon of celebrity and mass-fame, a 
development grappled with in some way by all of the leading Romantics. 

Popularity, c. 1832 

The People's Love! She is the shameless goddess 

With world-embracing arms, 

The antique nymph that flaunts, with open bodice, 

To all her naked charms! 

She is the Sea! the Sea! now calm and smiling 

When dawn first breaks above, 

Like a young queen that sings, man's soul beguiling, 
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Blonde siren, full of love. 

The sea, kissing the sand, a perfumed blossom 

Borne on bewitching waves, 

And cradling in her undulant wanton bosom 

Her race of dusky slaves; 

The sea, anon, that frenzied and defiant 

From her calm couch doth rise, 

Towers with enormous head and, like a giant, 

Threatens the sombre skies; 

Thence to and fro, disheveled, riven asunder, 

Bounds in her headlong flight 

Through the vexed surges, fierce beneath the thunder 

As thousand bulls in fight; 

Then, with fla nks whitened as in foaming madness, 

Waiped lips and wandering eyes, 

Rolls on the shore, deep moaning with the sadness 

Of one that writhes and dies; 

And, like the Maenad, worn at last with anger, 

Crawls wearied to her bed. 

Still tossing on the beach, in powerless languor, 

Tom limb and bleeding head! 

Translated by William John Robertson 
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* * * 


Alfred de Musset 

Alfred de Musset became known equally for 
his poetry — mostly lyric songs, with an 
underground corpus of erotica — as for his 
eccentric personality, a combination of 
dandy and ladies' man with neurotic 
spendthrift. A famously disorganized 
lifestyle, rare but intense periods of 
inspiration separated by stretches of 
debauchery, and the resultant constant 
poverty despite his fame, made Musset one 
of the models of the Bohemian subculture 
that developed in the 1840s. 


On One Dead, 1842 

She too was fair, if sombre Night, 

Laid in the chapel cold and bare 

To moveless slumber by the might 
Of Michael-Angelo, is fair. 

She too was kind, if kind they be 
That passing drop from open palms 

A gift God does not deign to see; 

If, without pity, gold is alms. 

She thought, if sweet and silvery tones 
Of a voice softly murmuring naught 



Alfred de Musset, painted here 
by Charles Landelle, was the 
paradigm of the general 
public's image of the Romantic 
poet. 
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Like a brook babbling o'er the stones, 

May seem the utterance of thought. 

She prayed, if two bewitching eyes, 

Now turned to earth with pensive air, 

Now raised with rapture to the skies, 

Deserves indeed the name of prayer. 

She might have smiled, if the furled flower, 

That lies yet in the bud unblown, 

Could open to the freshening shower, 

And breeze that woos it and is flown. 

She might have wept, if once the hand 
On her cold bosom coldly pressed 

Had felt the human clay expand, 

With dews of heaven embalmed and blessed. 

She might have loved, had not her pride, 

Doomed like a useless lamp to dart 

Its radiance by the coffin-side, 

Kept vigil in her barren heart. 

She never lived and she is dead. 

Hers was life's semblance and life's look: 

From listless hands she dropped the book, 

No line of which she ever read. 

Translated by William John Robertson 
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* * * 


Antony Deschamps 

The brothers Antony and Emile Deschamps were members of the Liberal 
Romanticist Globe group, went on to become part of the Cenacle, and along 
with Charles Sainte-Beuve came to wield considerable influence as 
Romanticist critics throughout the 1830s. 

Last Words 

This many a day between two enemies live I, 

Whereof one's Madness called, the other Death. My wit 
This taken hath, and that will have my life, 'tis writ: 

And I, unmurmuring, my destiny obey. 

Yet, when of all my friends I think of days gone by, 

View my poor soul and see, at thirty withered, it. 

And like a summer spate, my youth dried everywhit, 

1 ope my shroud halfway and o'er myself I sigh. 

"Natheless, he breatheth still," among themselves folk say. 
"And upright as ourselves, on this earth where we stay, 

"Yet many a winter will outlive us, it may be." 

Ay, as the polypus the fishes of the sea 
Or as the shapen stone, immortal on its base, 

Outliveth those of flesh that pass before its face. 

Translated by John Payne 


* * * 
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Marceline Debordes-Valmore 



Debordes-Valmore — an actress and singer as well as 
a poet — represented a more subtle, gentle form of 
Romanticism than many of her camarades, though 
her work too could become quite dark; her influence 
was felt until the end of the century both by 
mainstream poets and in the avant-garde. 


The Roses of Saadi 

To bring thee roses, dear, this morning I was fain, 

But in my girdle took more than it might contain 
And the strained knots refused to hold their load for thee. 

The knots, alas! gave way and let the roses go, 

That fled to-ocean-ward on all the winds that blow; 

The unretuming stream they followed to the sea. 

The wave was all ablush with their encumberment. 

My dress is yet to-night enbalsamed with their scent: 

Come, then, and breathe on me their fragrant memory. 

Translated by John Payne 


* * * 


Elisa Mercoeur 

Mercoeur was a child prodigy, who achieved fame during her early 
adolescence for her virtuoso verse. After her conversion to Romanticism, her 
work fell out of favour, and a major play was privately praised by theatre 
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directors who nonetheless refused to produce it. Soon after she fell ill and died 
young on her death bed blaming her illness on anxiety > and depression at the 
rejection of her work. 


Philosophy 

When to Life's banquet first myself I did address, 

And to the new-come guest the cup they passed to drink, 

I knew not the disgust that follows drunkenness 
Nor yet how heavy weighs a chain at its last link. 

Yet knew I, none the less, that torches festival, 

Extinguished or consumed, eclipsed are, one by one, 

As too the flowers I saw, that from our heads did fall. 

Show, in their shredded leaves, their one day's life fordone. 

On the brows of the guests, already, mid the flowers, 

I saw the fleeting signs of sadness or of hope 
And smiling, as they passed, unto the fleeting hours. 

Waited to see the dawn toward the evening slope. 

Well knew I that regret experience doth repay 
Nor with my tears was fain experience to buy; 

But, treasuring e'ermore my careless calm and gay, 

Still, in their beauty fresh. Life's blossoms culled have I. 

Preferring my unwit to reason, if, forsooth, 

Unto a moment's bliss my life I've limited, 

Thou, that hast ne'er belief given to the dreams of youth, 
What matter if thou blame my error, when I'm dead? 

In vain, with counsels cold, thou wouldest me confound. 
Wilt thou obtain it sure, this morrow of thee sought? 

When for us twain the last dread summons shall resound, 

I shall at least have lived, whilst thou wilt but have thought. 
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This maxim, at thy will, wisdom or madness style. 

For me, my life-time day by day to spend I mean; 

And happy over all is he who yet can smile, 

When e’er the moment comes to quit the festive scene. 

Translated by John Payne 


* * * 


Alphonse de Lamartine, 

Lamartine, along with 
Chateaubriand and Charles 
Nodier (none of whose work is 
available in English in the 
Public Domain), was considered 
one of the fathers of 
Romanticism. Hugely popular, 
Lamartine (here responding to a 
teenage fan's request for a lock 
of hair) became increasingly 
involved in politics and used his 
celebrity to support Liberal 
causes toward the end of the 
1840s. 
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To a Young Girl Who Begged a Lock of my Hair 

My hair! that Time turns white, and withering mocks! 

My hair! that falls before the winter's frown! 

Why should your fingers pluck these fading locks? 

Green boughs are best if you would weave a crown, 

Think you the brows of manhood, fair young girl, 

That forty seasons load with joys and fears, 

Wear the blond ringlets in their silken curl 
Wherewith Hope plays, as with your seventeen years? 

Think you the lyre, attuned to the soul's rhyme, 

Sings from our heart of hearts in the full throat, 

With never a string that snaps from time to time, 

And leaves beneath the touch a silent note? 

Poor simple child! What would the swallow sing, 
When winter winds beat round her ruined tower, 

If thou should crave those feathers from her wing 
The ruthless vulture strips and tempests shower? 


Translated by William John Robertson 
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Romanticist Painting 


from Theophile Gautier, A History of Romanticism, 1872 

Eugene Deveria' s studio was situated in the Rue de l'Est, in 
Petitot's house, where lived also Cartellier the sculptor. Deveria shared 
his studio with Louis Boulanger, who was finishing his Mazeppa while 
Deveria was working at his Birth of Henry IV. These two paintings, 
which were epoch-making, as among the first to carry out the theories 
of Romanticism, were fraternally elaborated under the same roof, but 
Eugene Deveria lived with his family in the Rue-Notre-Dame-des- 
Champs, close by Victor Hugo, in whose abode met the society that has 
since received the name of Cenacle. At that time painters and poets 
associated a great deal and formed a mutual admiration society. 
Although the precept Ut pictura foesis was classical, the new school 
adopted it, and there is no doubt that every man profited by being 
familiar with both these forms of art. Eugene Deveria, like Louis 
Boulanger, was a man of letters; he wrote prettily in verse, and was 
well fitted to understand the great literary revolution promoted by the 
author of Odes and Ballads. At the tumultuous performances of 
Hernani, to which he led a company of artists and students, he 
distinguished himself by the petulant warmth of his applause, and as 
long as the fight went on he took part in all the battles of the new 
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Eugene Deveria's 1827 Birth of Henry IV was considered a 
manifesto of militant Romanticist Painting in its use of 
colour, active surface, historical detail, and its choice of 
subject as Henry IV, associated in France with religious 
freedom. 


school. 

Romanticism was 
at home at the 
Deverias 1 , as was 
the saying in those 
days, and correctly, 
for there were two 
of them, Achille 
and Eugene. 

Achille was the 
elder, and had not 
the necessities of 
life compelled him 
to turn out work 
incessantly, he 
would certainly 
have left a great 
reputation behind 


him, for he was no less able than his brother. In the enormous number 
of his works, which will be greatly sought after by and by, and which 
comprise lithographs, vignettes, portraits, compositions of all kinds, the 
drawing is always free, flowing, personal, and marked by a Florentine 
elegance that denotes much skill. The whole period lives again in them, 
with its characteristic fashions, ways, affectations, and eccentricities. 
The Deveria house, therefore, was one of the foci of Romanticism, and 
here were to be met Sainte-Beuve, Alfred de Musset, Fontaney, David 
d' Angers, Planche, Fouis Boulanger, Abel Hugo, Paul Foucher, Petrus 
Borel, Pucini, Plantade, and many another, besides the great Master 
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himself, who often put in an appearance. 

Eugene Deveria was Girodet's pupil, though one would 
scarcely believe it; yet Eugene Delacroix had Guerin for master, and 
who would believe that? The Birth of Hewy IV no more recalls A tala 
and Chactas than Dante's Skiff recalls Marcus Sextus. 

Now that the revolution is ended it is difficult to understand the 
effect produced by the paintings of these two young masters, the one so 
brilliant, the other so strong in colour; the one so bright, the other so 
harshly sombre, and both contrasting with the paler and paler copies of 
David's dying school. It is well, therefore, to replace these works in the 
surroundings amid which they first appeared, in order to judge of their 
relative as well as of their absolute value. 


[...] 

Louis Boulanger 
was at one and the same 
time an artist and a man of 
letters, and the new school 
had no more fervent 
adherent. Every one 
believed that he was 
destined to have a brilliant 
future, and his splendid 
success at the outset 
justified the highest hopes. 
His first painting, Mazeppa, 
had won a great triumph. It 



Louis Boulanger, like many Romanticist painters, 
was also a writer and voracious reader, and 
often took literature from the Romanticist canon 
for his subjects: his Witches' Sabbath of 1828 is 
based on a poem from Hugo's Odes and Ballads. 
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was a fiery piece of work, full of boldness and dash, splendid in colour, 
painted in a fashion that was inspired by Rubens and Titian, and that 
dazzled eyes accustomed to the dulness of the Classical school. He had 
also produced two large lithographs, no doubt hard to find now, the one 
representing the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew and the other The 
Witches' Sabbath, drawn from the famous ballad. The historical scene 
was quite as strange and fantastic as the legendary one, but in both 
were to be noted the transformation of reality into chimera, and the 
knowledge of nocturnal terror, which are to be met with in Goya's 
Caprices only. T he Death of Bailly, a huge painting, singular in 
composition and grim in execution, was less suited, on account of the 
modem subject, to Boulanger's mediaeval talent, and gave rise to 
violent criticism. It was charged with being hideous and monstrous, and 
in vain did I reply, like Macbeth's witches, "The horrible is beautiful, 
the beautiful is horrible.” The picture did not meet with the success of 
Mazeppa. It is true that the artist had bestowed atrocious faces upon 
Bailly's executioners. 


* * * 


Louis Boulanger, To My Friend Charles Saint-Beuve (c.1833) 

Louis Boulanger, along with Eugene Delacroix and Eugene Deveria led the 
Romanticist campaign to infiltrate the bi-annual Salon of Academy of Fine 
Arts, the only public forum then available to painters, the commercial Art 
Market then being in its infancy. In 1830, he and Deveria became co-founders 
of the avant-garde group the Petit-Cenacle. As mentioned by Gautier, 
Boulanger was a poet as well, though his verse was never published in book 
form; the following is the first piece of his writing ever translated into English, 
especially for this anthology. It is dedicated to the Cenacle poet and critic 
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Charles Sainte-Beuve, an ally of Boulanger's in bringing the art of the Italian 
Renaissance back into favor after a century of neglect. 


No, I have not received that highest gift of grace 

That makes the work, when all else dies and is effaced 

Stand yet, immortal, and that at some distant date 

The glory of the author scintillates as bright 

As on those grand days where the town, with solemn rites, 

Parades his compositions brought to consecrate. 

But nonetheless these Florentines, Genius' elect, 

That full of life your Muse before my view projects, 

So often come and overwhelm me with their glow, 

And then sometimes, alas! When my spirit is inspired 
I fancy, senseless pauper, that one ray of the fire 
Piercing through my shadow, would feed and make it grow. 

Translated by Olchar Lindsann 

* * 


From Charles Baudelaire, 
Review of The Salon of 1845. 

M. Delacroix is decidedly the 
most original painter of ancient or of 
modem times. That is how things are, 
and what is the good of protesting? 
But none of M. Delacroix's friends, 
not even the most enthusiastic of 
them, has dared to state this simply, 
bluntly and impudently, as we do. 
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Tha nks to the tardy justice of the years, which blunt the edge of spite 
and shock and ill-will, and slowly sweep away each obstacle to the 
grave, we are no longer living at a time when the name of Delacroix 
was a signal for the reactionaries to cross themselves, and a rallying- 
symbol for every kind of opposition, whether intelligent or not. Those 
fair days are past. M. Delacroix will always remain a somewhat 
disputed name — just enough to add a little lustre to his glory. And a 
very good thing too! He has a right to eternal youth, for he has not 
betrayed us, he has not lied to us like certain thankless idols whom we 
have borne into our pantheons. M. Delacroix is not yet a member of the 
Academy, but morally he belongs to it. A long time ago he said 
everything that was required to make him the first among us — that is 
agreed. Nothing remains for him but to advance along the right road — a 
road that he has always trodden. Such is the tremendous feat of strength 
demanded of a genius who is ceaselessly in search of the new. 

[...] 

Dernidres paroles de Marc-Aurele 

Marcus Aurelius commits his son to the Stoics. A half-draped 
figure, on his death-bed, he is presenting the young Commodus — a 
young, pink, soft voluptuary, seemingly a little bored — to his austere 
friends grouped around him in attitudes of dejection. 

[...] 

Its colour is incomparably scientific; it does not contain a 
single fault. And yet what is it but a series of triumphs of skill — 
triumphs which are invisible to the inattentive eye, for the harmony is 
muffled and deep? And far from losing its cruel originality in this new 
and completer science, the colour remains sanguinary and terrible. This 
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equilibrium of green and red delights our heart. M. Delacroix has even 
introduced into this picture some tones which he had not habitually 
employed before — at least, so it seems to us. They set one another off 
to great advantage. The background is as serious as such a subject 
requires. 



Finally — let us say it, since no one else does — this picture is 
faultless both in draughtsmanship and in modelling. Idas the public any 
idea of how difficult it is to model in colour? It is a double difficulty. In 
modelling with a single tone — that is with a stump — the difficulty is 
simple; modelling with colour, however, means first discovering a logic 
of light and shade, and then truth and harmony of tone, all in one 
sudden, spontaneous and complex working. Put in another way, if the 
light is red and the shadow green, it means discovering at the first 
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attempt a harmony of red and green, one luminous, the other dark, 
which together produce the effect of a monochrome object in relief. 

‘This picture is faultless in drawing.' With reference to this vast 
paradox, this impudent piece of blasphemy, must I repeat, must I re- 
explain what M. Gautier gave himself the trouble of explaining in one 
of his articles last year, on the subject of M. Couture — for when a work 
is well suited to his literary temperament and education, M. Gautier 
expounds well what he feels finely; I mean, that there are two kinds of 
draughtsmanship — the draughtsmanship of the colourists, and that of 
the draughtsmen. Their 
procedures are contrary; but 
it is perfectly possible to 
draw with untrammelled 
colour, just as it is possible 
for an artist to achieve 
harmonious colour-masses 
while remaining an 
exclusive draughtsman. 

[...] 

We only know of 
two men in Paris who draw 
as well as M. Delacroix — 
one in an analogous and the 
other in a contrary manner. 

The first is M. Daumier, the 
caricaturist; the second M. 

Ingres, the great painter, the 
artful adorer of Raphael. 
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This is certainly something calculated to astound both friends and 
enemies, both partisans and antagonists of each one of them; but 
anyone who examines the matter slowly and carefully will see that 
these three kinds of drawing have this in common, that they perfectly 
and completely render the aspect of nature that they mean to render, 
and that they say just what they mean to say. Daumier draws better, 
perhaps, than Delacroix, if you would prefer healthy, robust qualities to 
the weird and amazing powers of a great genius sick with genius; M. 
Ingres, who is so much in love with detail, draws better, perhaps, than 
either of them, if you prefer laborious niceties to a total harmony, and 
the nature of the fragment to the nature of the composition, but ... let us 
love them all three. 

Translated by Jonathan Mayne, 1956 

* * * 

from Theophile Gautier, A History of Romanticism, 1872 

The Romanticists, in their attempt to 
establish collaborations and 
discussions across all media and 
disciplines, were the first since the 
Middle Ages to engage book 
illustration and design as a major 
concern. The foremost illustrator and 
designer of Romanticist books was 
Celestin Nanteuil, a co-founder of 
the avant-garde Jeunes-France 
group and a leader of the small 
micro-culture known as Medievalist 
Romanticism. 
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[Celestin Nanteuil] was a thorough Romanticist, who loved the 
picturesque and colour, and who possessed in a marked degree the 
feeling for what was then called, for want of a better term, the 
Mediaeval, though what was meant was perfectly clear, and comprised 
what was neither Greek nor Roman, but belonged to the period between 
the twelfth and the sixteenth centuries. 

In his first attempts, Celestin Nanteuil drew and painted after 
the manner of an artist in stained glass. In order to obtain more intense 
tones, he made use of glass stained in fusion. Of these first attempts 
may be said, what one of Joseph Delorme's friends said of certain of the 
shorter ballads of Victor Hugo, such as The Burgrave's Hunt, and King 
John’s Joust, that they were Gothic stained-glass windows. In these the 
breaking in of the rhythm is constantly visible as is the breaking in of 
the lead in the painting, and it is impossible that it should be otherwise. 
In such short fanciful pieces the important thing is to attain the swing, 
the turn, the clerical, monkish, regal, lordly set of the figures and the 
brilliant colouring. It could not be better done, and the publication of 
the poet's ballads may help one to understand the artist's water-colours. 

With wonderful facility of assimilation, Celestin had acquired 
the angular anatomy of armour, the extravagant cut of lambrequins, the 
fanciful or monstrous figures of blazonry, the flowered patterns of the 
blazoned skirts, the haughty port of the feudal barons, the modest air of 
the ladies of the manors, the hypocritical mien of the stout Carmelite 
friars, the sly glance of the youthful pages in particoloured hose, and in 
his backgrounds he cut the sky line with buildings bristling with 
towers, belfries, and cathedral spires that crouched amid their flying 
buttresses like black spiders squatting between their legs. 
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He was also particularly successful in setting the characters of 
a novel, a poem, or a drama in ornaments recalling Gothic reliquaries 
with triple pillars, ogee arches, canopied and bracketed niches, 
statuettes, figures, chimerical or symbolical animals, saints of either sex 
upon a golden background which he invented as he wrought, for he had 
an inexhaustible fancy. He worked equally well with brush, pen, pencil, 
or knife. I have myself seen him, when trying to render the grain of an 
old wall, place a piece of tulle on the paper and dab umber through the 
meshes of the stuff. In this way he managed to get a coarser grain on 
his stonework than the roughest that Decamps painted. He could so 
thoroughly enter at will into the spirit or rather the feeling of old Gothic 
imagery that he turned out figures of Our Lady del Pilar in brocaded 
dalmatics, Mothers of Sorrows with the seven swords in their bosoms, 
and Saint Christophers bearing the Child Jesus on their shoulders as 
they leaned upon a palm tree, that were worthy of serving as models to 
the Byzantines of Epinal. 

[...] 

It was a piece of refinement, in those days, for Romanticist 
editions to be adorned with a vignette, a frontispiece, or an etching by 
Celestin Nanteuil. The existence of the illustration now greatly 
increases the value of a copy of a book, and bibliophiles eagerly seek 
out the volumes that contain them. Celestin’s compositions were set in 
a number of small frames round the main subject, and contained 
incidents drawn from the tale or poem. They are artistic etchings 
dashed off without the minute precautions of professionals. One of the 
rarest of these vignettes is the frontispiece to [Gautier's own] Albertus, 
or The Soul and Sin, which recalls the mysterious drawings and the 
strange fantastic effects Rembrandt loves. Alphonse Royer's Venezia la 
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bella is illustrated with a view of the Piazza San Marco, taken from the 
sea, with the regulation gondola and murdered girl. 



elestin Nanteuil's frontispiece for the Romanticist Gothic novel Venezia la Bella by 

Alphonse Royer, 1833 
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* * * 

From Charles Baudelaire, The Salon of 1859 

There is a fatal quality in the children of that triumphant 
school: Romanticism is a grace, either from Heaven or Hell, to which 
we owe eternal stigmata. I can never contemplate that series of dusky 
and white vignettes with which Nanteuil illustrated the works of his 
friends, the authors, without feeling a little shiver of the memory, as 
though caused by a gust of cool air. 

* * * 

From Charles Baudelaire, The Universal Exhibition, 1855 

Before broaching the subject more seriously, I am anxious to 
record a first impression which has been felt by many people and which 
they will inevitably remember the moment that they enter the sanctuary 
consecrated to the works of M. Ingres. This impression, which is hard 
to define — and which partakes, in unknown quantities, of uneasiness, 
boredom and fear — reminds one vaguely and involuntarily of the 
feelings of faintness induced by the rarefied air, the physical 
atmosphere of a chemistry laboratory, or by the awareness that one is in 
the presence of an unearthly order of being; let me say, rather, of an 
order of being which imitates the unearthly — of an automatic 
population whose too palpable and visible extraneity would make our 
senses swim. It is no longer that childlike reverence of which I spoke a 
moment ago — that reverence which possessed us in front of the 
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‘Sabines,’ and of ‘The Death of Marat’ — in front of the ‘Deluge’ or the 
melodramatic ‘Brutus.’ It is a powerful sensation, it is true — why deny 
M. Ingres's power? — but of an inferior, an almost morbid variety. We 
might almost call it a negative sensation, if the phrase were admissible. 
In fact, as must be owned right away, this famous, and in his own way 
revolutionary, painter has merits — charms, even — which are so 
indisputable (and whose origin I shall shortly analyse) that it would be 
absurd not to record at this point a gap, a deficiency, a shrinkage in his 
stock of spiritual faculties. The Imagination, which sustained his great 
predecessors, lost though they were amid their academic gymnastics — 
the Imagination, that Queen of the Faculties, has vanished. 

No more imagination; therefore no more movement. I do not 
propose to push irreverence and ill-will to the lengths of saying that this 
is an act of resignation on the part of M. Ingres; I have sufficient insight 
into his character to hold that with him it is an heroic immolation, a 
sacrifice upon the altar of those faculties which he sincerely considers 
as nobler and more important. 

However enormous a paradox it may seem, it is in this 
particular that he comes near to a young painter whose remarkable 
debut took place recently with all the violence of an armed revolt. I 
refer of course to M. Courbet, who also is a mighty workman, a man of 
fierce and indomitable will; and the results that he has achieved — 
results that for certain minds have already more charm than those of the 
great master of the Raphaelesque tradition, owing doubtless to their 
positive solidity and their unabashed indelicacy — have just the same 
pecuularity, in that they also reveal a dissenting spirit, a massacrer of 
faculties. Politics and literature, no less, produce robust temperaments 
like these — protestants, anti-supematuralists, whose sole justification 
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is a spirit of reaction which is sometimes salutary. The providence 
which presides over the affairs of painting gives them as confederates 
all those whom the ideas of the prevailing opposition have worn down 
or oppressed. But the difference is that the heroic sacrifice offered by 
M. Ingres in honour of the idea and the tradition of Raphaelesque 
Beauty is performed by M. Courbet on behalf of external, positive and 
immediate Nature. In their war against the imagination they are 
obedient to different motives; but their two opposing varieties of 
fanaticism lead them to the same immolation. 



* * * 
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Romanticism and Popular Culture 



Eugene Sue by William Francis Gabriel 
Lepaulle, 1837 


From Eugene Sue, The Mysteries of Paris, 1842-43 

Most ordinary French people did most 
of their reading not in books but in the 
feuilleton, or serial-novel, pages of 
newspapers and journals. Novels 
typically ran at one episode per week 
or more, over the course of a year or 
two; when completed they were 
compiled into massive multi-volume 
books. In their format and their 
function, the feuilletons were the 
closest thing to television serials that would characterize the second half of 
the twentieth century’. A group of Romanticist novelists including Victor Hugo, 
Eugene Sue, Alexandre Dumas, George Sand, Auguste Maquet, Jules Janin, 
and others flooded the feuilletons, becoming huge celebrities almost overnight 
and producing thousands of pages of fiction over their careers. In the 
feuilletons, Gothic novels continued to be produced, and other new genres 
began to become distinguishable: thrillers, true crime, mysteries. Eugene 
Sue's work was instrumental in all of these; his melodramatic novels are often 
set among the very lowest urban classes, where the upright, working poor are 
his heros navigating the dark labyrinth of the criminal underworld, 
punctuated on one hand with socialist rhetoric and sometimes footnotes with 
real world statistics, and on the other hand with scenes of shocking violence 
and horror. In this episode of the Mysteries of Paris, the one-time thief and 
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murderer known as 'The Schoolteacher', after having had his eyes gouged out 
by the novel's hero Rudolphe in retribution for his murders, has been chained 
in the basement-dungeon of his one-time allies the criminal Bras-Rouge 
family, whose son Tortillard plans to amuse himself with the abusive thief and 
Madame, La Chuette. 


SCREECH-OWL. 

Her rapidity of step, the ferocious ardor of a desire for rapine 
and murder which she still possessed, had flushed her hideous visage; 
her one green eye sparkled with savage joy. 

Tortillard followed her, jumping and limping. Just as she was 
descending the last steps of the stairs, the son of Bras-Rouge, through a 
wicked frolic, placed his foot on the trailing folds of La Chouette's 
dress. This caused the old woman to stumble; not being able to catch 
hold of the balusters, she fell on her knees, her hands both stretched 
out, abandoning her precious basket, from whence escaped a golden 
bracelet set with diamonds and fine pearls. La Chouette, having, in her 
fall, excoriated her fingers a little, picked up the bracelet, which had not 
escaped the quick eyesight of Tortillard, rose and threw herself 
furiously on the little cripple, who approached her with a hypocritical 
air, saying, "Oh! bless us! your foot slipped!" 

Without answering. La Chouette seized him by the hair, and, 
stooping down, bit him in the cheek; the blood spurted from the wound. 
Strange as it may appear, Tortillard, notwithstanding his wickedness, 
and the great pain he endured, uttered not a complaint nor cry. He 
wiped his bleeding face, and said, with a forced laugh: 

"I would rather you would not kiss me so hard another time, 
LaChouette." 
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"Wicked little devil, why did you step on my gown to make me 

fall?" 

"1? Oh, now! 1 swear to you that 1 did not do it on purpose, my 
good Chouette; as if your little Tortillard would wish to hurt you; he 
loves you too well for that. You did well to beat him, affront him, bite 
him; he is attached to you like a poor little dog to his master," said the 
child in a caressing and coaxing voice. 

Deceived by the hypocrisy, La Chouette answered, "Very well! 
if 1 have bitten you wrongfully, it shall be punishment for some other 
time, when you have deserved it. Come, to-day I bear no malice. Where 
is your cheat of a father?" 

"In the house; shall 1 call him?" 

"No; have the Martials come yet?" 

"Not yet." 

"Then 1 have time to go and see my man; 1 want to speak to old 
No-eyes." 

"Are you going to the cellar?" asked Tortillard, hardly 
concealing his diabolical joy. 

"What is that to you?" 

"To me?" 

"Yes; you asked me that in such a droll way." 

"Because I thought of something funny." 

"What?" 

"That you must have brought a pack of cards along to amuse 
him," answered Tortillard, in a cunning manner; "it will be a little 
change for him; he only plays at biting with the rats; in that game he 
always wins, and in the end it tires him." 
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La Chouette laughed violently at 
this witticism, and said to the little 
cripple, "Mamma's little monkey. 1 do not 
know a blackguard that is more wicked 
than you are. You little rogue, go, get me 
a candle; you shall light me down, help 
me to open his door; you know that 1 
can't move it alone." 

"Oh, no, it is too dark in the 
cellar," said Tortillard, shaking his head. 

"How? you, as wicked as the 
devil, a coward; I would like to see that! 

Come, go quick, and say to your father, I 
will soon return; that 1 am with my pet; 
that we are talking about the publication 
of our bans of marriage," added the monster, chuckling. "Come, make 
haste, you shall be groomsman, and if you are a good boy, you shall 
have my garter." 

Tortillard went to get a light, and La Chouette, elated with the 
success of her robbery, amused herself while he was gone in handling 
the precious jewels in her basket. It was to conceal temporarily this 
treasure that she wished to visit the Schoolmaster in his cellar, and not 
to torment, as was her usual custom, her victim. We will mention 
presently why, with the consent of Bras-Rouge, La Chouette had 
confined the Schoolmaster in the subterranean hole. 

Tortillard, holding a light, reappeared at the cellar door. La 
Chouette followed him to the lower room, into which opened the large 
trap-door already described. 



Illustration of La Chouette by 
Gustave Staal for the 1850 
edition of Mysteries of Paris 
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The son of Bras-Rouge, protecting his light with the hollow of 
his hand, and preceding the old woman, descended slowly a flight of 
steep stone steps, leading to the entrance of the cellar. 

Arrived at the foot, Tortillard appeared to hesitate about 
following La Chouette. 

"Well! lazybones, go on," said she, turning round. 

"It is so dark, and besides, you go so fast, La Chouette; I'd 
rather go back, and leave you the candle." 

"And the door, imbecile? Can I open it alone! Will you go on?" 

"No, I am too much afraid." 

"If I come to you, take care." 

"Oh, now you threaten me, I'll go back." 

And he retreated a few steps. 

"Well! listen; be a good boy," answered La Chouette, 
restraining her anger, "I will give you something." 

"Very well," said the boy, drawing near, "speak so to me, and 
you will make me do all you can wish, Mother Chouette." 

"Look alive, I am in a hurry." 

"Yes, but promise that you will let me torment the 
Schoolmaster." 

"Some other day; now I have no time." 

"Only a little; just to make him foam." 

"Some other time, I say; I must return at once." 

"Why, then, do you open the door of his prison?" 

"None of your business. Come, now, will you finish? The 
Martials, perhaps, are already above; I want to speak to them. Be a 
good boy, and you shan't be sorry; go on." 
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"I must love you well. La Chouette, for you can make me do 
just as you please," said Tortillard, advancing slowly. The trembling, 
sickly light of the candle, only made darkness visible in this gloomy 
passage, reflecting the black shadow of the hideous boy on the green 
and crumbling walls streaming with humidity. 

At the end of the passage, through the obscurity, could be 
perceived the low, broken arch of the entrance to the cellar, its heavy 
door secured with bands of iron, and contrasting strongly in the shade 
with the plaid shawl and white bonnet of La Chouette. 

With their united efforts, the door opened, creaking, on its rusty 
hinges. A puff of humid vapor escaped from this hole, which was as 
dark as night. 

The candle, placed on the ground, cast a ray of light on the first 
steps of the stone staircase, while the lower part was lost in total 
obscurity. 

A cry, or rather a savage howl, came up from the depths of the 

cellar. 

"Oh, there is my darling, who says 'good-day' to his mamma," 
said La Chouette, ironically; and she descended a few steps to conceal 
her prize in some comer. 

"1 am hungry!" cried the Schoolmaster, in a voice trembling 
with rage; "do you mean I am to die here like a mad beast?" 

"You are hungry, poor puss!" said La Chouette, shouting with 
laughter. "Well, suck your thumb!" 

The noise of a chain shaken violently was heard; then a sigh of 
restrained rage. 

"Take care! take care! you will hurt your leg, poor dear papa!" 
said Tortillard. 
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"The child is right; keep quiet, old pal," said the old woman; 
"the chain and rings are strong, old No-eyes; they come from old 
Micou, who only sells first rate articles. It is your own fault; for why 
did you allow yourself to be tied when you were asleep? Afterward 
there was nothing to be done, but to slip on the chain, and bring you 
down here, in this nice cool place, to preserve you, my sweet!" 

"It's a shame — he'll grow mouldy," said Tortillard. 

The chains were heard rattling anew. 

"Oh, oh! he jumps like a ladybird, tied by the paw," cried the old 
woman. "I think I can see him." 

"Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home! your house is on fire, and 
the Schoolmaster is burning!" chanted Tortillard. 

This variation augmented the hilarity of La Chouette. Having 
placed her basket in a hole under one of the steps, she said, "Look here, 
my man." 

"He can not see," answered Tortillard. 

"The boy is right. Ah, well! Do you hear? You should not have 
hindered me, when we returned from the farm, from washing 
Pegriotte's face with vitriol. You should not have played the good dog, 
simpleton. And then, to talk of your conscience, which was becoming 
prudish. I saw that your cake was all dough; that some day or other you 
might peach. Mister Eyeless, and then — " 

"Old No-eyes will nip you, Screech-Owl, for he is hungry," 
cried Tortillard, suddenly, pushing, with all his strength, the old woman 
by the back. 

La Chouette fell forward, uttering a dreadful imprecation, and 
rolled to the foot of the steps. 
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"Lick 'em, Towser! La Chouette is yours! Jump on her, old 
man," added Tortillard. 

Then, seizing hold of the basket, which he had seen the old 
woman hide, he ran up the stairs precipitately, crying with savage joy, 
"There is a push worth double what I gave you a while ago, La 
Chouette! This time you can't bite me. Oh! you thought 1 didn't care; 
thank you, 1 bleed still." 

"I have her, oh, I have her!" cried the Schoolmaster from the 
depths of the cellar. 

"If you have her, old man, fair play," said the boy, chuckling, as 
he stopped on the top step of the staircase. 

"Help!" cried La Chouette, in a strangled voice. 

"Tha nk you, Tortillard," answered the Schoolmaster; "thank you," and 
he uttered an aspiration of fearful joy. 

"Oh! I pardon you the harm you have done me, and to reward 
you, you shall hear La Chouette sing! Listen to the bird of death — ' 

"Bravo, bravo! here am I in the dress circle, private box," said 
Tortillard, seating himself at the top of the stairs. He raised the light to 
endeavor to see what was going on in the cellar, but the darkness was 
too great; so faint a light could not dissipate it. Bras-Rouge's hopeful 
could distinguish nothing. The struggle between the Schoolmaster and 
La Chouette was silent and furious, without a word, without a cry. 
Only, from time to time, could be heard a hard breathing or suffocating 
respiration, which always accompanies violent and continued struggles. 
Tortillard, seated on the stone step, began to stamp his feet in the 
manner peculiar to spectators anxious for the commencement of a play; 
then he uttered the familiar cry of the "gods" in the penny-gaffs. "Hoist 
that rag! trot 'em out! Begin, begin! Music, music!" 
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"Oh, I have you as I wish," murmured the Schoolmaster from 
the bottom of the cellar, "and you shall — " 

A desperate movement of La Chouette interrupted him. She 
struggled with that energy which is caused by the fear of death. 

"Speak up, we can't hear," cried Tortillard. 

"You have a fine chance in my hand. I have you as 1 wish to 
have you," continued the Schoolmaster. Then, having doubtless 
succeeded in holding La Chouette, he added, "That's it. Now listen — " 
"Tortillard, call your father!" cried La Chouette, in a breathless, 
exhausted tone. "Help, help!" 

"Turn out that old woman! turn her out! We can't hear," said the 
little cripple, screaming with laughter. "Silence! out with her!" 

The cries of La Chouette could not reach the upper apartments. 
The wretch, seeing she had no aid to expect from the son of Bras- 
Rouge, tried a last effort. 

"Tortillard, go for help; and I will give you my basket, it is full 
of jewels. It is there under a stone." 

"How generous you are! Tha nk you, ma'am! Don't you know 
that I have your swag? Hold, don't you hear it jingle?" said Tortillard 
shaking it. "But give me two sous to buy some hot cake and I'll go seek 
papa." 

"Have pity on me, and I — " La Chouette could not proceed. 
Again there was a pause. 

The little cripple recommenced the stamping of his feet, and 
cried, "Why don't you begin? Up with the curtain! Go ahead, will you, 
now? Music, music!" 

"La Chouette, you can no longer deafen me with your cries," 
said the Schoolmaster, after some minutes, during which he had 
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succeeded in gagging the old woman. "You know well," resumed he, in 
a slow and hollow tone, "that 1 do not wish to finish you at once. 
Torture for torture. You have made me suffer enough. 1 must talk to you 
a long time before I kill you — yes, a long time. It will be frightful for 
you! What agony!" 

"Come, none of your nonsense, old man," cried Tortillard, half 
rising. "Correct her; but do not hurt her. You speak of killing her; it's 
only a joke, is it not! I like my Chouette. I have lent her to you, but you 
must return her to me. Don't damage her. I will not have any one harm 
my Chouette, or I will go and call papa." 

"Be not alarmed; she shall only have what she deserves — a 
profitable lesson," said the robber, to reassure Tortillard, fearing that the 
cripple would go for help. 

"Very good! bravo! Now the play begins," said the boy, who 
did not believe that the Schoolmaster seriously meditated to destroy La 
Chouette. 

"Let us talk a little," resumed the Schoolmaster, in a calm 
voice, to the old woman. "In the first place, since a dream I had at the 
farm of Bouqueval, which brought before my eyes all our crimes, 
which almost made me mad, which will make me mad — for in the 
solitude and profound state of isolation in which I live, all my thoughts, 
in spite of myself, tend toward this dream — a strange change has taken 
place within me. Yes, I have thought with horror of my past 
wickedness. In the first place, I did not allow you to disfigure the 
Goualeuse. That was nothing. By chaining me here in this cave, by 
making me suffer cold and hunger, but by delivering me from your 
provocation, you have left me alone to all the horrors of my thoughts. 
Oh! you do not know what it is to be alone, always alone, with a black 
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veil over the eyes, as the implacable man said who punished me." (This 
was Rudolph who had had him blinded.) "It is fearful! See now! In this 
cellar I wished to kill him, but this cellar is the place of my punishment. 
It will be perhaps my grave! 

"I repeat to you, this is 
frightful. All that man predicted is 
realized. He told me: 'You have 
abused your strength: you shall be 
the plaything of the weakest.' This 
has been. He told me: 

'Henceforth, separated from the 
exterior world, face to face with 
the eternal remembrance of your 
crimes, one day you will repent 
them.' That day has arrived; 
solitude has confirmed it. I could 
not have thought it possible. 

Another proof that I am, perhaps, 
less wicked than formerly, is, that I experience an indescribable joy in 
holding you there, monster, not to avenge myself, but to avenge our 
victims. Yes, I shall have accomplished a duty, when, with my own 
hand, I shall have punished my accomplice. A voice tells me, that if you 
had fallen sooner into my power, much blood might have been spared. I 
feel now a horror of my past murders, and yet, strange! it is without 
fear, it is with security that I intend to execute on you a frightful 
murder, with horrible refinement of cruelty. Speak, speak! can you 
realize this?" 



Illustration of the Chourineur, or 'The 
Schoolteacher' by Jean-Adolphe Beauce 
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"Bravo, bravo! well played, first old man. You warm up," cried 
Tortillard, applauding. "This is only a joke, though?" 

"Only a joke?" answered the Schoolmaster, in a hollow voice. 
"Be still, La Chouette; I must finish explaining to you how, little by 
little, I came to repent. This revelation will be odious to you, heart of 
iron, and it will also prove to you how merciless I ought to be in the 
vengeance I wish to exercise on you in the name of our victims. 1 must 
hurry on. The joy of having you thus makes my blood run wild, my 
head throb with violence, as when 1 think of my dream. My mind 
wanders; perhaps one of my attacks is coming on; but I shall have time 
to render the approaches of death more frightful, in forcing you to hear 
me." 

"Bold, La Chouette!" cried Tortillard; "be bold with your 
answer. Don't you know your part? Come, tell the devil to prompt you, 
my old dear." 

"Oh! you do well to struggle and bite," said the Schoolmaster, 
after a pause; "you shall not escape; you have cut my ringers to the 
bone, but I will tear your tongue out if you stir. Let us continue to 
converse. 

"On finding myself alone — constantly alone in obscurity and 
silence — I began to have fits of furious rage; powerless, for the first 
time 1 lost my senses, my head wandered. Yes, although awake, I have 
dreamed the dream you know: the dream of the old man in the Rue de 
Roule — the woman drowned — the drover — all murdered! and you, 
soaring above all these phantoms! 1 tell you, it is frightful. 1 am blind; 
yet my thoughts assume a form, a body, and represent continually to me 
in a visible manner, almost palpable, the features of my victims. 
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"I should not have this fearful dream, but that my mind, 
continually absorbed by the recollection of my past crimes, is troubled 
with the same visions. 

"Doubtless, when one is deprived of sight, besetting ideas trace 
themselves almost materially on the brain. Yet, sometimes, by force of 
contemplating them with resigned alarm, it seems to me that these 
menacing specters have pity on me; they grow dim, fade away, and 
disappear. Then I think I awake from a vivid dream; but I feel myself 
weak, exhausted, broken, and will you believe it — oh! how you will 
laugh, La Chouette — I weep — do you hear? I weep. You do not laugh? 
But laugh! I say, laugh!" La Chouette uttered a stifled groan. 

"Louder," cried Tortillard; "we can't hear." 

"Yes," continued the Schoolmaster, "1 wept, for I suffered, and 
rage is fruitless. 1 say to myself, tomorrow, and tomorrow, forever I 
shall be a prey to the same delirium, the same mournful desolation. 
What a life! oh, what a life! Better 1 had chosen death, than to be 
interred alive in this abyss, which incessantly racks my thoughts! Blind, 
solitary, and a prisoner! what can distract my thoughts? Nothing — 
nothing. 

"When the phantoms cease for a moment to pass and repass on 
the black veil which 1 have before my eyes, there are other tortures — 
there are overwhelming comparisons. 1 say to myself, 'if I had remained 
an honest man, at this moment I should be free, tranquil, happy, loved, 
and honored by mine own, instead of being blind and chained in this 
dungeon, at the mercy of my accomplices.' 

"Alas! the regret of happiness, lost by crime, is the first step 
toward repentance. And when to this repentance is added an expiation 
of frightful severity — an expiation which changes life into a long sleep 
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filled with avenging hallucinations of desperate reflections, perhaps 
then the pardon of man will follow remorse and expiation." 

"Take care, old man!" cried Tortillard; "you are cutting into the 
parson's part! Found out, found out!" 

The Schoolmaster paid no attention. "Does it astonish you to 
hear me talk thus, La Chouette? If I had continued to harden myself, 
either by other bloody misdeeds, or by the savage drunkenness of a 
galley-slave's life, this salutary change in me had never taken place, I 
know well. But alone — blind — and tortured with a visible remorse, 
what could 1 think of? New crimes — how commit them? An escape — 
how escape? And if I escaped, where should I go — what should I do 
with my liberty? No; I must henceforth live in eternal night, between 
the anguish of repentance, and the alarm of horrifying apparitions by 
which 1 am pursued. Yet sometimes a feeble ray of hope shines in the 
midst of the gloom — a moment of calm succeeds to my torments: yes, 
for sometimes I succeed in conjuring the specters which besiege me, by 
opposing to them the recollections of a past life, honest and peaceful — 
by carrying back my thoughts to the days of my childhood. 

"Happily, you see the blackest villains have had, at least, some 
years of peace and innocence to offer in opposition to their long years 
of crime and blood. We are not bom wicked. 

"The most perverse have had the amiable simplicity of 
childhood — have known the sweet joys of that charming age. So, 1 
repeat, sometimes I feel a bitter consolation in saying, 'Though 1 am at 
this moment the object of universal execration, there was a time when I 
was beloved and cherished, because I was inoffensive and good.' 

"Alas! I must take refuge in the past, when I can; there alone 
can I find any repose." 
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On pronouncing these last words, the voice of the 
Schoolmaster had lost its roughness; the formidable man seemed 
profoundly affected; he went on: "Now, you see, the salutary influence 
of these thoughts is such that my rage is appeased; courage, strength, 
the will, all fail me to punish you; no, it is not for me to shed your 
blood." 

"Bravo, old one! Now you see, La Chouette, that it was only a 
joke," cried Tortillard, applauding. 

"No, it is not for me to shed your blood," resumed the 
Schoolmaster; "it would be a murder — excusable, perhaps, but still a 
murder; and 1 have enough with three specters! And then, who knows, 
you, even you! will repent some day." 

Speaking thus, he mechanically relaxed his grasp. 

La Chouette profited by it to seize hold of the dagger, which 
she had placed in her bosom, after the murder of the countess, and to 
strike a violent blow with it in order to disembarrass herself of him 
altogether. 

He uttered a cry of great anguish. The savage frenzy of his 
rage, vengeance, and hatred, his sanguinary instincts suddenly aroused, 
and exasperated at this attack, made an unexpected and terrible 
explosion, under which his reason sunk, already much shattered by so 
many trials. 

"Ah! viper, I felt your tooth!" cried he, in a voice trembling 
with rage, and tightly grasping La Chouette, who had thought to 
escape. "You crawl in the cellar," added he, more and more wandering, 
"but 1 am going to crush you, Screech-Owl. You waited, doubtless, the 
coming of the phantoms; my ears tingle, my head turns, as when they 
are about to come. Yes, I am not deceived. Oh! there they are; out of the 
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darkness they approach — they approach! How pale they are, yet their 
blood, how it flows, red and smoking. They frighten you — you 
struggle. Oh, well! be tranquil, you shall not see them; I have pity on 
you; I shall make you blind. You shall be like me, without eyes!" Here 
he paused. 

La Chouette uttered a yell so horrible that Tortillard, alarmed, 
jumped from his seat, and stood erect. 

The frightful screams of La 
Chouette seemed to increase the 
insanity of the Schoolmaster. 

"Sing," said he, in a low voice, 
"sing, La Chouette, sing your 
song of death. You are happy; 
you will never more see the 
phantoms of our victims; the old 
man of the Rue de la Roule, the 
drowned woman, the drover. 
But 1 see them, they come; they 
touch me. Oh! how cold they 
are, oh!" 

The last spark of intelligence 
in this poor wretch was 
extinguished in this cry of 
horror. Then he reasoned no 
more, spoke not; he behaved 
and roared like a wild beast: he 
only obeyed the savage instinct 



The criminal boss Bras-Rouge descends 
into his basement-prison, in Adolphe 
Beauce's illustration. 
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of destruction for destruction's sake. Horrible, frightful events took 
place in the gloom of the cellar. 

A quick, rapid tramping was heard, interrupted at frequent 
intervals by a dull sound, like that of a bag of bones which rebounded 
on a stone against which one wished to break it. Acute moans, and 
bursts of infernal laughter, accompanied each of these blows. Then 
there was a death-rattle of agony. Then nothing could be heard but the 
furious trampling; nothing but the heavy and rebounding blows, which 
still continued. 

Soon a distant noise of footsteps and voices reached even to the 
depths of the cellar. Numerous lights appeared at the extremity of the 
subterranean passage. Tortillard, frozen with terror by the frightful 
tragedy which he had heard, but not seen, perceived several persons 
rapidly descend the staircase. In a moment, the cellar was invaded by 
several police officers, at the head of whom was Narcisse Borel; 
municipal guards closed the march. Tortillard was seized on the upper 
steps of the cellar, holding still in his hand La Chouette's basket. 

Narcisse Borel, followed by some of his men, descended into 
the cellar. All stopped, struck with such a horrible spectacle. Chained 
by the leg to an enormous stone placed in the middle of the dungeon, 
the Schoolmaster, horrible, monstrous, his hair knotted, his beard long, 
his mouth foaming, clothed with bloody rags, turned like a wild beast 
around his dungeon, dragging after him, by the feet, the coipse of La 
Chouette, whose head was horribly mutilated, broken, and crushed. It 
needed a violent struggle to take from him the bleeding remains of his 
accomplice, and to secure him. 

After a vigorous resistance, they succeeded in transporting him 
to the lower room of the tavern, a dull, gloomy apartment, lighted by a 
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single window. There were found, handcuffed and guarded, Barbillon, 
Nicholas Martial, his mother and sister. They had been arrested just at 
the moment they were dragging off the diamond broker to murder her. 
She was recovering in another room. Stretched on the ground, and held, 
with great difficulty, by two officers, the Schoolmaster, slightly 
wounded in the arm by La Chouette, but completely insensible, roared 
and bellowed like a baited bull. At times he almost raised himself from 
the earth by his convulsive movements. 

Barbillon, with lowered head, livid face, discolored lips, fixed 
and savage eye, his long black hair falling on the collar of his blouse, 
tom in the struggle, was seated on a bench; his arms, confined by 
handcuffs, rested on his knees. The juvenile appearance of this 
scoundrel (he was hardly eighteen), and the regularity of his features, 
rendered still more deplorable the hideous stamp with which 
debauchery and crime had marked his countenance. Unmoved, he said 
not a word. This apparent insensibility was due to stupidity or to a 
frigid energy; his breathing was rapid, and from time to time, with his 
shackled hands, he wiped the sweat from his pale forehead. 

Alongside of him was placed Calabash; her cap had been tom, 
her yellowish hair, tied behind with a string, hung down her back in 
many tangled and disordered tresses. More enraged than dispirited, her 
thin and jaundiced cheeks somewhat colored, she regarded with disdain 
the affliction of her brother Nicholas, placed on a chair opposite. 

Foreseeing the fate which awaited him, this bandit, sinking 
within himself, his head hanging, his knees trembling, was almost dead 
with affright; his teeth chattered convulsively, and he uttered low and 
mournful groans. Alone, among all, the widow, standing with her back 
to the wail, had lost nothing of her audacity. With her head erect, she 
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cast a firm look around her. Her mask of bronze betrayed not the 
slightest emotion. Yet, at the sight of Bras-Rouge, who was brought 
into the lower room, after having assisted in the minute search which 
the commissary had just made throughout the whole house — yet, at the 
sight of Bras-Rouge, we repeat, the features of the widow contracted in 
spite of herself; her small eyes, ordinarily dull, sparkled with rage; her 
compressed lips became bloodless: she stiffened her manacled hands. 
Then, as if she had regretted this mute manifestation of rage and 
impotent hatred, she conquered her emotion, and became of icy 
calmness. 

While the commissary drew up his report, Narcisse Borel, 
rubbing his hands, cast a complacent look on the important capture he 
had just made, which delivered Paris from a band of dangerous 
criminals; but feeling of what utility Bras-Rouge had been in this 
expedition, he could not help expressing to him by a glance his 
gratitude. 

The father of Tortillard was obliged to partake, until after their 
judgment, the prison and fate of those whom he had denounced; like 
them, he wore handcuffs; still more than them, he had a trembling, 
alarmed air, uttering sorrowful groans, and giving to his weasel face 
every expression of terror. He embraced Tortillard, as if he sought some 
consolation in these paternal caresses. 

The little cripple showed but little sensibility at these proofs of 
tenderness; he had just learned that, until further orders, he was to be 
sent to the prison for young offenders. 

"What a misfortune to part with my darling son!" cried Bras- 
Rouge, feigning to weep; "it is we who are the most unfortunate, 
Ma'am Martial, for they separate us from our children." 
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The widow could no longer contain herself; not doubting the 
treason of Bras-Rouge, which she had prophesied, she cried, "1 was 
sure that you sold my son who is at Toulon. There, Judas!" and she spat 
in his face. "You sell our heads; so be it; they will see handsome 
corpses-corpses of the real Martials!" 

"Yes; we will not budge before the scaffold," added Calabash, 
with savage pride. 

The widow, pointing to Nicholas with a withering glance of 

contempt, said to her 
daughter, "This coward 
will dishonor us on the 
scaffold!" 

Some moments 

afterward, the widow and 
Calabash, accompanied by 
two police, were placed in 
a cab and sent to Saint 
Lazare. The three men 
were conducted to La 
Force. The Schoolmaster 
was transported to the 
depot of the Conciergerie, 
where there are cells 
destined to receive 
temporarily the insane. 

Anonymous Translator 
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* * * 

From Victor Hugo, Notre Dame of Paris, 1832 

Some of the Romantics who 
found themselves in 
positions of huge celebrity’, 
such as Sue and Victor 
Hugo, immediately began 
using that celebrity and their 
popular books to address 
their mass audience with 
Liberal political and 
cultural ideas which most 
people had scarcely given much thought to before. Due to the extremely long 
nature of serial novels, whole chapters could be devoted to essays on various 
subjects. Through the mass media, Romanticism was beginning to change the 
cultural and ideological landscape of France. In 1832, Hugo published Notre 
Dame de Paris, with the explicit purpose of preventing the proposed 
demolition of the Notre-Dame Cathedral as a public eyesore. As part of the 
Romanticist campaign to preserve and re-evaluate Medieval culture, the novel 
was designed as a propaganda piece in favor of restoration rather than 
demolition of historic buildings. The book had an enduring effect on how 
French people saw their own architecture and history. 

Assuredly the Cathedral of Notre-Dame at Paris is, to this day, 
a majestic and sublime edifice. But noble as it has remained while 
growing old, one cannot but regret, cannot but feel indignant at the 
innumerable degradations and mutilations inflicted on the venerable 
pile, both by the action of time and the hand of man, regardless alike of 
Charlemagne, who laid the first stone, and Philip Augustus, who laid 
the last. 
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On the face of this ancient queen of our cathedrals, beside each 
wrinkle one invariably finds a scar. " Tcmpiis edax, homo edacior," 
which 1 would be inclined to translate: "Time is blind, but man is 
senseless." 

Had we, with the reader, the leisure to examine, one by one, the 
traces of the destruction wrought on this ancient church, we should 
have to impute the smallest share to Time, the largest to men, and more 
especially to those whom we must perforce call artists, since, during the 
last two centuries, there have been individuals among them who 
assumed the title of architect. 

And first of all, to cite only a few prominent examples, there 
are surely few such wonderful pages in the book of Architecture as the 
fa9ades of the Cathedral. Here unfold themselves to the eye, 
successively and at one glance, the three deep Gothic doorways; the 
richly traced and sculptured band of twenty-eight royal niches; the 
i mm ense central rose-window, flanked by its two lateral windows, like 
a priest by the deacon and subdeacon; the lofty and fragile gallery of 
trifolialed arches supporting a heavy platform on its slender columns; 
finally, the two dark and massive towers with their projecting slate 
roofs — harmonious parts of one magnificent whole, rising one above 
another in five gigantic storeys, massed yet unconfused, their 
innumerable details of statuary, sculpture, and carving boldly allied to 
the impassive grandeur of the whole. A vast symphony in stone, as it 
were; the colossal achievement of a man and a nation — one and yet 
complex — like the Iliads and the Romances to which it is sister — 
prodigious result of the union of all the resources of an epoch, where on 
every stone is displayed in a hundred variations the fancy of the 
craftsman controlled by the genius of the artist; in a word, a sort of 
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human Creation, mighty and prolific, like the divine Creation, of which 
it seems to have caught the double characteristics — variety and eternity. 

And what we say here of the fa9ade applies to the entire 
church; and what we say of the Cathedral of Paris may be said of all the 
ministers of Christendom in the Middle Ages. 

Everything stands in its proper relation in that self-evolved art, 
is logical, well-proportioned. By measuring one toe you can estimate 
the height of the giant. 

To return to the fa9ade 
of Notre-Dame, as we see it to- 
day, when we stand lost in pious 
admiration of the mighty and 
awe-inspiring Cathedral, which, 
according to the chroniclers, 
strikes the beholder with terror 
— qiice mole sua terrorem 
inentit spectantibus. 

Three important things 
are now missing in that fa9ade: 
the flight of eleven steps which 
raised it above the level of the ground; the lower row of statues 
occupying the niches of the three doorways; and the upper series of 
twenty-eight, which filled the gallery of the first story and represented 
the earliest Kings of France, from Childebert to Philip Augustus, each 
holding in his hand the "imperial orb." 

The disappearance of the steps is due to Time, which by slow 
and irresistible degrees has raised the level of the soil of the city. But 
Time, though permitting these eleven steps, which added to the stately 
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elevation of the pile, to be swallowed by the rising tide of the Paris 
pavement, has given to the Cathedral more perhaps than he took away; 
for it was the hand of Time that steeped its facade in those rich and 
sombre tints by which the old age of monuments becomes their period 
of beauty. 

But who has overthrown the two rows of statues? Who has left 
the niches empty? Who has scooped out, in the very middle of the 
central door, that new and bastard-pointed arch? Who has dared to hang 
in it, cheek by jowl with Biscornette's arabesques, that tasteless and 
clumsy wooden door with Louis XV carvings? Man — the architects — 
the artists of our own day ! 

And, if we enter the interior of the edifice, who has over- 
thrown the colossal St. Christopher, proverbial among statues as the 
Grande Salle of the Palais among Halls, as the spire of Strasbourg 
Cathedral among steeples? And the countless figures — kneeling, 
standing, equestrian, men, women, children, kings, bishops, knights, of 
stone, marble, gold, silver, brass, even wax — which peopled all the 
spaces between the columns of the nave and the choir — what brutal 
hand has swept them away? Not that of Time. 

[...] 

Thus has the marvellous art of the Middle Ages been treated in 
almost every country, but especially in France. In its ruin three distinct 
factors can be traced, causing wounds of varying depths. First of all, 
Time, which has gradually made breaches here and there and gnawed 
its whole surface; next, religious and political revolutions, which, in the 
blind fury natural to them, wreaked their tempestuous passions upon it, 
rent its rich garment of sculpture and carving, burst in its rose- 
windows, broke its necklets of arabesques and figurines, tore down its 
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statues, one time for their mitres, another time for their crowns; and 
finally, the various fashions, growing ever more grotesque and 
senseless, which, from the anarchical yet splendid deviations of the 
Renaissance onwards, have succeeded one another in the inevitable 
decadence of Architecture. Fashion has committed more crimes than 
revolution. It has cut to the quick, it has attacked the very bone and 
framework of the art; has mangled, pared, dislocated, destroyed the 
edifice — in its form as in its symbolism, in its coherence as in its 
beauty. This achieved, it set about renewing — a thing which Time and 
Revolution, at least, never had the presumption to do. With unblushing 
effrontery, "in the interests of good taste," it has plastered over the 
wounds of Gothic architecture with its trumpery knick-knacks, its 
marble ribbons and knots, its metal rosettes — a perfect eruption of 
ovolos, scrolls, and scallops; of draperies, garlands, fringes; of marble 
flames and brazen clouds; of blowzy cupids and inflated cherubs, 
which began by devouring the face of art in the oratory of Catherine de 
Medicis, and ended by causing it to expire, tortured and grimacing, two 
centuries later, in the boudoir of Mme. Dubarry. 

Thus, to sum up the points we have just discussed, the ravages 
that now disfigure Gothic architecture are of three distinct kinds: 
furrows and blotches wrought by the hand of Time; practical violence 
— brutalities, bruises, fractures — the outcome of Revolution, from 
Luther down to Mirabeau; mutilations, amputions, dislocation of 
members, restorations, the result of the labours — Greek, Roman, and 
barbarian — of the professors following out the rules of Vitruvius and 
Vignola. That magnificent art which the Goths created has been 
murdered by the Academies. 

Translated by Jessie Haynes, 1902 
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* * * 


From Theophile Gautier, Preface to Mile. De Maupin, 1835 

Hugo's novel was written within a Romanticist context in which the Medieval 
played such an important role that one substream of the movement identified 
themselves as 'Medievalist Romantics', and Notre-Dame de Paris gave voice 
to the concerns of this tiny community from which it arose; but to the vast 
French public, the ideas put forth there were new and exciting. Soon 
Romantics who had been unable to publish set in the Middle Ages found their 
work in demand, and then other writers, artists and architects began cashing 
in on the phenomenon until, a few years later, the market was saturated and 
and collapsed. The phenomenon of Fads and literary’ fashion was beginning. 

At a very remote epoch, which is lost in the mist of ages, very 
nearly three weeks ago, the romance of the middle ages flourished 
principally in Paris and the suburbs. The coat of arms was held in great 
honour; head-dresses, a la Hennin, were not despised, parti-coloured 
trousers were esteemed; the dagger was beyond all price; the pointed 
shoe was worshipped like a fetish. There was nothing but ogives, 
turrets, little columns, coloured glass, cathedrals, and strong castles; 
there was nothing but damosels and squires, pages and varlets, vagrants 
and veterans, gallant knights and fierce castellans; all being things 
which were certainly more innocent than innocent pastimes, and which 
did nobody any harm. 

The critic had not waited for the second romance in order to 
begin his work of depreciation. No sooner had the first appeared than 
he had wrapped himself up in his cloth of camel's hair, poured a bushel 
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of ashes on his head, and then, assuming that loud and doleful tone of 
his, begun to cry out: 

"Still the middle ages, always the middle ages! who will 
deliver me from the middle ages, from these middle ages that are not 
the middle ages? Middle ages of cardboard and baked clay, which have 
nothing of the middle ages but their name. O the iron barons in their 
iron armour, with their iron hearts in their iron breasts! O the cathedrals 
with their ever full-blown roses, and their flowered glass, their 
lacework of granite, their open trefoils, their gables cut like a saw, their 
stone chasubles embroidered like a bride's veil, their tapers, their 
chants, their glittering priests, their kneeling people, their droning 
organs, and their angels hovering and flapping their wings beneath the 
vaulted roofs! How have they spoiled my middle ages, my middle ages 
so delicate and bright! How have they hidden them beneath a coating of 
coarse badigeon! What loud over-colouring! Ah! ignorant daubers, who 
think that you have produced colour by laying red upon blue, white 
upon black, and green upon yellow; you have seen nothing of the 
middle ages but their shell, you have not divined the soul of the middle 
ages, no blood circulates beneath the skin with which you clothe your 
phantoms, there is no heart in your corselets of steel, there are no legs 
in your trousers of wool, there is neither body nor breast behind your 
emblazoned skirts. They are garments having human form, and that is 
all. Then away with the middle ages, as they have been made by the 
fabricators (the word is out! the fabricators!) The middle ages are 
unsuitable now; we want something else." 

And the public, seeing the journalists barking against the 
middle ages, was seized with a great passion for these poor middle 
ages, which they pretended that they had slain at a blow. The middle 
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ages invaded everything, assisted by the obstruction of the papers; 
dramas, melodramas, romances, novels, poems, there were even 
vaudevilles of the middle ages, and Momus repeated feudal jollities. 

* * * 


From Auguste Maquet & Alexandre Dumas, 

The Three Musketeers 

Prior to the 18' 1 ' Century, History had been lowly regarded as a discipline for 
many centuries, and since then had remained focused almost entirely upon 
powerful figures and official acts of nations and Kings. A generation of 
Romanticist historians including Jules Michelet, Auguste Maquet, Franqois 
Guizot, Paul Lacroix, and others were taking it seriously as a discipline, 
seeking out new documents and evidence, and were concentrating not on 
grand narratives but on rediscovering the historical development of every’day 
life and culture for all classes of society’. Many of them chose the novel as one 
of their modes of conveying this historical consciousness to a broad public. 
The Preface to The Three Musketeers is signed by Alexandre Dumas, but was 
almost certainly written primarily written by his uncredited collaborator, the 
historian Auguste Maquet, known within the avant-garde as Augustus Mac- 
Keat. 


Preface 

In which it is proved that, notwithstanding their names' ending 
in OS and IS, the heroes of the story which we are about to have the 
honor to relate to our readers have nothing mythological about them. 

A short time ago, while making researches in the Royal Library 
for my History of Louis XIV, I stumbled by chance upon the Memoirs 
of M. d'Artagnan, printed — as were most of the works of that period, in 
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which authors could not tell the truth without the risk of a residence, 
more or less long, in the Bastille — at Amsterdam, by Pierre Rouge. The 
title attracted me; 1 took them home with me, with the permission of the 
guardian, and devoured them. 

It is not my intention here to enter into an analysis of this 
curious work; and I shall satisfy myself with referring such of my 
readers as appreciate the pictures of the period to its pages. They will 
therein find portraits penciled by the hand of a master; and although 
these squibs may be, for the most part, traced upon the doors of 
barracks and the walls of cabarets, they will not find the likenesses of 
Louis XIII, Anne of Austria, Richelieu, Mazarin, and the courtiers of 
the period, less faithful than in the history of M. Anquetil. 

But, it is well known, what strikes the capricious mind of the 
poet is not always what affects the mass of readers. Now, while 
admiring, as others doubtless will admire, the details we have to relate, 
our main preoccupation concerned a matter to which no one before 
ourselves had given a thought. 

D'Artagnan relates that on his first visit to M. de Treville, 
captain of the king's Musketeers, he met in the antechamber three 
young men, serving in the illustrious coips into which he was soliciting 
the honor of being received, bearing the names of Athos, Porthos, and 
Aramis. 

We must confess these three strange names struck us; and it 
immediately occurred to us that they were but pseudonyms, under 
which d'Artagnan had disguised names perhaps illustrious, or else that 
the bearers of these borrowed names had themselves chosen them on 
the day in which, from caprice, discontent, or want of fortune, they had 
donned the simple Musketeer's uniform. 
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From the moment we had no rest till we could find some trace 
in contemporary works of these extraordinary names which had so 
strongly awakened our curiosity. 

The catalogue alone of the books we read with this object 
would fill a whole chapter, which, although it might be very instructive, 
would certainly afford our readers but little amusement. It will suffice, 
then, to tell them that at the moment at which, discouraged by so many 
fruitless investigations, we were about to abandon our search, we at 
length found, guided by the counsels of our illustrious friend Paulin 
Paris, a manuscript in folio, endorsed 4772 or 4773, we do not recollect 
which, having for title, "Memoirs of the Comte de la Fere, Touching 
Some Events Which Passed in France Toward the End of the Reign of 
King Louis XIII and the Commencement of the Reign of King Louis 
XIV." 

It may be easily imagined how great was our joy when, in 
turning over this manuscript, our last hope, we found at the twentieth 
page the name of Athos, at the twenty-seventh the name of Porthos, and 
at the thirty-first the name of Aramis. 

The discovery of a completely unknown manuscript at a period 
in which historical science is carried to such a high degree appeared 
almost miraculous. We hastened, therefore, to obtain permission to 
print it, with the view of presenting ourselves someday with the pack of 
others at the doors of the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, if 
we should not succeed — a very probable thing, by the by — in gaining 
admission to the Academie Francaise with our own proper pack. This 
permission, we feel bound to say, was graciously granted; which 
compels us here to give a public contradiction to the slanderers who 
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pretend that we live under a government but moderately indulgent to 
men of letters. 

Now, this is the first part of this precious manuscript which we 
offer to our readers, restoring it to the title which belongs to it, and 
entering into an engagement that if (of which we have no doubt) this 
first part should obtain the success it merits, we will publish the second 
immediately. 

In the meanwhile, as the godfather is a second father, we beg 
the reader to lay to our account, and not to that of the Comte de la Fere, 
the pleasure or the ENNUI he may experience. 

This being understood, let us proceed with our history. 

Translator Unknown 

* * * 

From Honore de Balzac, Lost Illusions, 1837 

While the Romanticists believed in literature and art as practices partaking of 
the sacred, in some cases even considered Poetry > a religion or a social duty’, 
those who were successful in making a living at it were becoming enmeshed in 
the bottom-line prerogatives of commercial publishing and printing. The 
resulting ambivalence was to some degree unescapable, whether on the mass- 
media scale of Dumas and Hugo, or on the provincial level of small publishing 
houses struggling to stay afloat as the huge Parisian firms outpaced them in 
the wildly expanding market. 

During the past few months David's workmen had left him one 
by one; there was not work enough for them to do. Cointet Brothers, on 
the other hand, were overwhelmed with orders; they were employing 
all the workmen of the department; the alluring prospect of high wages 
even brought them a few from Bordeaux, more especially apprentices 
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who thought themselves sufficiently expert to cancel their articles and 
go elsewhere. When Eve came to look into the affairs of Schard's 
printing works she discovered that he employed three persons in all. 

First in order stood 
Cerizet, an apprentice of 
Didot's, whom David had 
chosen to train. Most 
foremen have some one 
favorite among the great 
number of workers under 
them, and David had brought 
Cerizet to Angouleme, where 
he had been learning more of 
the business. Marion, as 
much attached to the house as 
a watch-dog, was the second; 
and the third was Kolb, an 
Alsacien, at one time a porter 
in the employ of the Messrs. 

Didot. Kolb had been drawn for military service, chance brought him to 
Angouleme, and David recognized the man's face at a review just as his 
time was about to expire. Kolb came to see David, and was smitten 
forthwith by the charms of the portly Marion; she possessed all the 
qualities which a man of his class looks for in a wife the robust health 
that bronzes the cheeks, the strength of a man (Marion could lift a form 
of type with ease), the scrupulous honesty on which an Alsacien sets 
such store, the faithful service which bespeaks a sterling character, and, 
finally, the thrift which had saved a little sum of a thousand francs, 
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beside a stock of clothing and linen, neat and clean, as country linen 
can be. Marion herself, a big, stout woman of thirty-six, felt sufficiently 
flattered by the admiration of a cuirassier, who stood five feet seven 
inches in his stockings, a well-built warrior, strong as a bastion, and not 
unnaturally suggested that he should become a printer. So, by the time 
Kolb received his full discharge, Marion and David between them had 
transformed him into a tolerably creditable "bear," though their pupil 
could neither read nor write. 

Job-printing, as it is called, was not so abundant at this season 
but that Cerizet could manage it without help. Cerizet, compositor, 
clicker, and foreman realized in his person the "phenomenal triplicity" 
of Kant; he set up type, read proof, took orders, and made out invoices; 
but the most part of the time he had nothing to do, and used to read 
novels in his den at the back of the workshop while he waited for an 
order for a bill-head or a trade circular. Marion, trained by old Sechard, 
prepared and wetted down the paper, helped Kolb with the printing, 
hung the sheets to dry, and cut them to size; yet cooked the dinner none 
the less, and did her marketing very early of a morning. 

[...] 

When Eve took the management of the business she began by 
taking stock. She set Kolb and Marion and Cerizet to work, and the 
workshop was put to rights, cleaned out, and set in order. Then one 
evening when David came in from a country excursion, followed by an 
old woman with a huge bundle tied up in a cloth, Eve asked counsel of 
him as to the best way of turning to profit the odds and ends left them 
by old Sechard, promising that she herself would look after the 
business. Acting upon her husband's advice, Mme. Sechard sorted all 
the remnants of paper which she found, and printed old popular legends 
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in double columns upon a single sheet, such as peasants paste upon 
their cottage walls, the histories of The Wandering Jew, Robert the 
Devil, La Belle Maguelonne, and sundry miracles. Eve sent Kolb out as 
a hawker. 

Celizet had not a moment to spare now; he was composing the 
naive pages with the rough cuts that adorned them from morning to 
night; Marion was able to manage the taking off; and all domestic cares 
fell to Mme. Chardon, for Eve was busy coloring the prints. Tha nks to 
Kolb's activity and honesty, Eve sold three thousand broad sheets at a 
sou a piece, and made three hundred francs in all at a cost of thirty 
francs. 

But when every peasant's hut and every little wineshop for 
twenty leagues around was papered with these legends, a fresh 
speculation must be discovered; the Alsacien could not go beyond the 
limits of the department. Eve, turning over everything in the whole 
printing-house, had found a collection of figures for printing a 
"Shepherd's Calendar," a kind of almanac meant for those who cannot 
read, letter-press being replaced by symbols, signs, and pictures in 
colored inks red, black, and blue. Old Sechard, who could neither read 
nor write himself, had made a good deal of money at one time by 
bringing out an almanac in hieroglyph. It was in book form, a single 
sheet folded to make one hundred and twenty-eight pages. 

Thoroughly satisfied with the success of the broad sheets, a 
piece of business only undertaken by country printing-offices, Mme. 
Sechard invested all the proceeds in the "Shepherd's Calendar," and 
began it upon a large scale. Millions of copies of this work are sold 
annually in France. It is printed upon even coarser paper than the 
"Almanac of Liege," a ream (five hundred sheets) costing in the first 
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instance about four francs; while the printed sheets sell at the rate of a 
sou a piece twenty-five francs per ream. 

Mme. Sechard 

determined to use one 
hundred reams for the first 
impression; fifty thousand 
copies would bring in two 
thousand francs. A man so 
deeply absorbed in his work 
as David in his researches is 
seldom observant; yet David, 
taking a look around his 
workshop, was astonished to 
hear the groaning of a press 
and to see Cerizet always on 
his feet, setting up type under 
Mme. Sechard’s direction. There was a pretty triumph for Eve on the 
day when David came in to see what she was doing, and praised the 
idea, and thought the calendar an excellent stroke of business. 
Furthermore, David promised to give advice in the matter of colored 
inks, for an almanac meant to appeal to the eye; and, finally, he 
resolved to recast the ink-rollers himself in his mysterious workshop, 
so as to help his wife as far as he could in her important little 
enterprise. 



Translated by Ellen Marriage 


* * * 
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From Charles Baudelaire, Review of The Salon of 1845 

An intense visual culture was beginning to develop in France as colour 
printing methods became cheaper. Despite his position as one of the foremost 
Romanticist painters of the day, in order to make a living Achille Deveria had 
to make recourse to turning out drawings of middle-class domestic life, which 
were printed by the thousands using a new color lithographic technique that 
he had himself helped to develop. His model for many of these pieces was his 
sister Laure Deveria, herself a well-known watercolor painter. 


But how comes it that no one 
thinks of tossing a few sincere 
blossoms, of plaiting a few 
loyal tributes to the name of M. 
Achille Deveria? For long 
years, and all for our pleasure, 
this artist poured forth from the 
inexhaustible well of his 
invention a stream of ravishing 
vignettes, of charming little 
interior-pieces, of graceful 
scenes of fashionable life, such 
as no Keepsake — in spite of 
the pretensions of the new 
names — has since published. 
He was skilled at colouring the lithographic stone; all his drawings 
were distinguished, full of feminine charms, and distilled a strangely 
pleasing kind of reverie. All those fascinating and sweetly sensual 
women of his were idealizations of women that one had seen and 
desired in the evening at the cafe-concerts, at the Bouffes, at the Opera, 



Achille Deveria, Seven O'Clock, c. 1830. 
This series of prints adorned thousands of 
middle-class homes throughout France, 
some of them touched up with watercolor, 
probably by women in the printer's 
workshop. 
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or in the great Salons. Those lithographs, which the dealers buy for 
three sous and sell for a franc, are the faithful representatives of that 
elegant, perfumed society of the Restoration, over which there hovers, 
like a guardian angel, the blond, romantic ghost of the duchesse de 
Berry. 


* * * 



The Romanticists ride to battle, led by Victor Hugo in this cartoon by Benjamin 
Roubaud from 1842. 


From Victor Hugo, Funeral of Mile. Mars , 1847 

By the end of the 1840s, a celebrity culture was in full swing, and thanks to 
newspaper illustrations, cartoons, and posters many writers, printmakers, 
actors and actresses were identifiable on sight to passers-by. Mile. Mars, 
already popular under Napoleon, had been one of the first actresses to take on 
roles in Romanticist plays, and her death in 1847 was an early example of the 
carnivalesque, civic funerals that would become common in Paris, attended by 
thousands of curious spectators. 

I have been at the burial of Mile. Mars. I arrived at twelve 
o'clock. The hearse was already at the Madeleine. There was an 
i mm ense crowd, and the most brilliant sun imaginable. It was the day 
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of the flower-market in the square outside the church. I penetrated with 
considerable difficulty as far as the steps, but there it was impossible to 
go any farther; the only door was crowded: no one could get in. I saw 
in the dark interior of the church, through the dazzling light of midday, 
the ruddy stars of the wax tapers stuck round a tall catafalque. The 
paintings on the ceiling formed a mystic background. 

I heard the funeral chant, the sound of which reached as far as 
where I stood, and all round me the remarks and shouts of the crowd. 
Nothing is so sad as a burial; one sees only people who are laughing. 
Every one gaily accosts his neighbour, and talks of his concerns. 

gate are hung with black drapery, with 
an escutcheon of silver lace 
containing the letter M. I approached 
the hearse, which was of black velvet 
with silver-lace ornamentation, with 
the same letter M. A few tufts of 
black feathers had been thrown upon 
the place intended for the coffin. 

The people of Paris are like 
the people of Athens, frivolous but 
intelligent. There were men in 
blouses there, with their sleeves 
tucked up, who said some true and 
forcible things upon the stage, upon 
art, upon the poets. They sought and 
distinguished in the crowd men whose names are famous. These people 
must have glory. When there is no Marengo or Austerlitz, they love and 


The church and the front 
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must have their Dumas and their Lamartines. These are like a light 
towardswhich all eyes are eagerly directed. 

I remained under the peristyle, sheltered from the sun by a 
column. One or two poets came and joined me and stood round me, 
Joseph Autran, Adolphe Dumas, Auguste Maquet. Alexandre Dumas 
came over to us with his son. The crowd recognized him by his thick 
head of hair, and called out his name. 


* * * 

From Robert Harborough Sherard, Alexandre Dumas’ Ghost, 1905 

Before long, demand for more books by popular novelists shot far ahead of 
production. Some, like Victor Hugo and George Sand, developed fast, fluid 
writing processes and wrote continuously for twelve to eighteen hours a day. 
Other, such as Honore de Balzac and Alexandre Dumas, became brand names, 
employing as ghost-writers many young unpublished authors and 
underground writers unable to subsist on their own work. Stories would be 
outlined by the 'official' author, handed off for actual writing, and then 
polished off by him in order to bear his signature 'style'. Maquet at one point 
successfully sued Dumas for shared rights to some of their books, and was a 
founder of one of France's first Writers' Unions. A historian by training, he 
was largely responsible for the historical element of Dumas' work, and co- 
authored a major multi-volume critical history of the French prison system. 
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That day, I 
remember, I had been 
attending the funeral of 
Auguste Maquet. I can hear 
my reader saying: "Who's 
that? What Auguste 
Maquet?" Alas! that was the 
question that used to be 
asked in his lifetime. Auguste 
Maquet was one of the many 
"ghosts" of Alexandre 
Dumas. It was said of him 
that he did the lion's share of 
Dumas' work. It is not, I 
think, denied that the 
Vicomte de Bragelonne was 
entirely from his pen. At the 
time of his death it was stated that the Three Musketeers also had been 
written almost alone by him. As we were walking behind his hearse I 
heard him spoken of as its sole author. Whether that be true I have 
never been able to find out. Honore Champion, the publisher, who was 
a friend of Dumas, told me that it had never been contested that many 
of the works signed by him were written by other men. As a matter of 
fact, Dumas never denied the collaboration of Maquet. It is recorded of 
him that he once suggested to Emile de Girardin that Maquet's name 
should appear alongside of his as joint author of a feuilleton which he 
was contributing to La Presse. The editor refused. "A feuilleton signed 



Auguste Maquet was a member of the avant- 
garde Bouzingo group, but publishers would 
not print it under his own name. For Dumas he 
co-wrote The Three Musketeers (as well as its 
sequal and spin-off play). The Count of Monte- 
Cristo, The Man in the Iron Mask, and many 
others novels and plays. 
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Alexandre Dumas,'" he said, "is worth three francs a line. A feuiilleton 
signed ‘Dumas et Maquet' is worth only half that amount." 

The indebtedness of the famous author to the obscure writer 
was notorious. It is related that one day Aurelien Scholl then quite a 
youth, was dining at Dumas' table. Dumas, who always prided himself 
on his cooking, announced a marvellous sauce, and having helped 
Scholl to some, asked with the expectant vanity of the artist, "Well, 
what do you think of my sauce?" 

"Did Maquet make it?" asked Scholl innocently. 

Dumas, indeed, was most anxious that Maquet should enjoy 
some share of the credit. I think that this shows the important part 
which Maquet had taken in Dumas' production. "Is your mother in the 
theatre?" he said to his collaborator when on the evening of Oct. 27, 
1 847, the curtain had fallen on the last act of the dramatic adaptation of 
the Three Musketeers, and while the applauding audience was waiting 
to hear the name of the author announced. 

"Yes," answered Maquet, "she is." 

"Well, then," said Dumas, "watch her face." He then stepped 
before the curtain and announced Maquet's name as that of his 
collaborator. Ludovic Halevy told us this story over Maquet's grave. 
The poor man had long outlived such reputation as had been charily 
doled out to him, and he died in obscurity and poverty. Yet a great 
concourse of literary and artistic Paris followed his hearse to the grave. 
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From Charles Baudelaire, Review of The Salon of 1859 

In spite of all the 
magnificent privileges that I 
attribute to the imagination, I will 
not pay your readers the insult of 
explaining to them that the more it 
is helped in its work, the more 
powerful it is, and that there is 
nothing more formidable in our 
battles with the ideal than a fine 
imagination disposing of an 
immense armoury of observed fact. 

Nevertheless, to return to what I 
was saying a moment ago 
concerning the prerogative of making up deficiencies, which the 
imagination owes to its divine origin, I should like to quote you an 
example, a tiny example, which I hope you will not scorn. Do you thi nk 
that the author of Antony, of Count Hermann, and of Monte Cristo, is a 
scholar? I imagine not. Do you suppose that he has steeped himself in 
the practice of the arts and has made a patient study of them? Of course 
not. I should even imagine that to do so would be antipathetic to his 
nature. Very well then, he is an example to prove that the imagination, 
although unassisted by practice or by acquaintance with technical 
terms, is nevertheless incapable of producing heretical nonsense in a 
matter which is, for the most important part, within its province. Not 
long ago I was in a train and I was pondering over the article which I 
am now writing: I was considering above all that singular reversal of 



Alexandre Dumas, in a photograph 
by Nadar. 
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values which has permitted (in a century, I grant you, in which, for 
man's chastening, everything has been permitted him) a disdain of the 
most honourable and the most useful of the moral faculties. And then 1 
saw lying on a nearby cushion a forgotten copy of the Independance 
Beige. Alexandre Dumas had taken over this year's account of the 
works in the Salon. This circumstance aroused my curiosity. You can 
guess my delight when 1 discovered my reflections amply verified by 
an example thrown in my way by chance. What a fine subject for 
surprise!, you will say — that this man, who seems to represent 
universal vitality, should pronounce a magnificent eulogy on a period 
when life overflowed; that the creator of the romantic drama should 
raise his voice, which I assure you did not lack grandeur, and should 
sing the praises of that happy time when at the side of the new school 
of literature there flourished a new school of painting — Delacroix, the 
Deveria brothers, Boulanger, Poterlet, Bonington, etc. — that is exactly 
what you would expect! Laudator temporis actil. But that he should 
pay a witty tribute to Delacroix, that he should succinctly explain the 
nature of his opponents' madness, and that he should go even further 
and point out the sins of the best of the most recently celebrated 
painters; that he, Alexandre Dumas, so reckless and fluent a writer, 
should demonstrate so well, for example, that Troyon has no genius, 
and should even analyse what he lacks in order to simulate genius — 
tell me, my friend, do you find that so simple? All this, of course, was 
written in that loose dramatic style which he has gradually adopted in 
talking to his innumerable audience; and yet, what grace, what 
swiftness in the expression of truth! You will already have finished my 
argument for me: If Alexandre Dumas, who is no scholar, had not been 
lucky enough to possess a rich imagination, he would only have spoken 
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nonsense; as it is, he has spoken sound sense, and he has spoken it well, 
because imagination, one must conclude, thanks to its supplementing 
nature, embraces also the critical spirit. 

There remains yet one device for my adversary; it is to declare 
that Alexandre Dumas is not the author of his Salon. But this insult is 
such an old one, and this device so stale, that it should be thrown to the 
old-clothes-fanciers, to journalistic hacks and penny-a-liners. If they 
have not already picked it up, they will do so. 

* * * 

FromAuguste Maquet & Alexandre Dumas, The Three Musketeers 

( 1844 ) 

Unlike Hugo and Sue, Dumas 
did not infuse his novels with 
social or political themes; they 
were witty, swashbuckling 
adventures that led the way 
toward the action genre of the 
20 11 ' Century. However, a fair 
proportion of his squandered 
riches were given to support 
the project of fringe political 
and cultural activists: and, 
more importantly, he was the 
only widely respected person of color in France who was a respected and 
popular public figure. He rarely spoke of his mulatto descent and issues of 
race rarely entered into his stories, but newspaper cartoons ensured that his 
readers knew of it, especially early in his career by hostile Classicist 
newspapers. In his work, with few exceptions, Dumas is almost pure escapism. 



LBS ROM ANTIpUIS CH ASSES DD TEMPLE . 

The cartoonist De Barmy exaggerates Alexandre 
Dumas' mulatto features in this anti-Romanticist 
political cartoon from 1838. Beside him, Hugo 
steals a sack of jokes. 
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As Athos and Porthos had foreseen, at the expiration of a half 
hour, d'Artagnan returned. He had again missed his man, who had 
disappeared as if by enchantment. D'Artagnan had run, sword in hand, 
through all the neighboring streets, but had found nobody resembling 
the man he sought for. Then he came back to the point where, perhaps, 
he ought to have begun, and that was to knock at the door against 
which the stranger had leaned; but this proved useless — for though he 
knocked ten or twelve times in succession, no one answered, and some 
of the neighbors, who put their noses out of their windows or were 
brought to their doors by the noise, had assured him that that house, all 
the openings of which were tightly closed, had not been inhabited for 
six months. 

While d'Artagnan was running through the streets and 
knocking at doors, Aramis had joined his companions; so that on 
returning home d'Artagnan found the reunion complete. 

"Well!" cried the three Musketeers all together, on seeing 
d'Artagnan enter with his brow covered with perspiration and his 
countenance upset with anger. 

"Well!" cried he, throwing his sword upon the bed, "this man 
must be the devil in person; he has disappeared like a phantom, like a 
shade, like a specter." 

"Do you believe in apparitions?" asked Athos of Porthos. 

"I never believe in anything I have not seen, and as I never 
have seen apparitions, 1 don't believe in them." 

"The Bible," said Aramis, "make our belief in them a law; the 
ghost of Samuel appeared to Saul, and it is an article of faith that I 
should be very sorry to see any doubt thrown upon, Porthos." 
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"At all events, man or devil, body or shadow, illusion or reality, 
this man is bom for my damnation; for his flight has caused us to miss 
a glorious affair, gentlemen — an affair by which there were a hundred 
pistoles, and perhaps more, to be gained." 

"How is that?" cried Porthos and Aramis in a breath. 

As to Athos, faithful to his system of reticence, he contented 
himself with interrogating d'Artagnan by a look. 

"Planchet," said d'Artagnan to his domestic, who just then 
insinuated his head through the half-open door in order to catch some 
fragments of the conversation, "go down to my landlord. Monsieur 
Bonacieux, and ask him to send me half a dozen bottles of Beaugency 
wine; 1 prefer that." 

"Ah, ah! You have credit with your landlord, then?" asked 

Porthos. 

"Yes," replied d'Artagnan, "from this very day; and mind, if the 
wine is bad, we will send him to find better." 

"We must use, and not abuse," said Aramis, sententiously. 

"I always said that d'Artagnan had the longest head of the 
four," said Athos, who, having uttered his opinion, to which d'Artagnan 
replied with a bow, immediately resumed his accustomed silence. 

"But come, what is this about?" asked Porthos. 

"Yes," said Aramis, "impart it to us, my dear friend, unless the 
honor of any lady be hazarded by this confidence; in that case you 
would do better to keep it to yourself." 

"Be satisfied," replied d'Artagnan; "the honor of no one will 
have cause to complain of what I have to tell." 

He then related to his friends, word for word, all that had 
passed between him and his host, and how the man who had abducted 
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the wife of his worthy landlord was the same with whom he had had 
the difference at the hostelry of the Jolly Miller. 

"Your affair is not bad," said Athos, after having tasted like a 
connoisseur and indicated by a nod of his head that he thought the wine 
good; "and one may draw fifty or sixty pistoles from this good man. 
Then there only remains to ascertain whether these fifty or sixty 
pistoles are worth the risk of four heads." 

"But observe," cried d'Artagnan, "that there is a woman in the 
affair — a woman carried off, a woman who is doubtless threatened, 
tortured perhaps, and all because she is faithful to her mistress." 

"Beware, d'Artagnan, beware," said Aramis. "You grow a little 
too warm, in my opinion, about the fate of Madame Bonacieux. Woman 
was created for our destruction, and it is from her we inherit all our 
miseries." 

At this speech of Aramis, the brow of Athos became clouded 
and he bit his lips. 

"It is not Madame Bonacieux about whom I am anxious," cried 
d'Artagnan, "but the queen, whom the king abandons, whom the 
cardinal persecutes, and who sees the heads of all her friends fall, one 
after the other." 

"Why does she love what we hate most in the world, the 
Spaniards and the English?" 

"Spain is her country," replied d'Artagnan; "and it is very 
natural that she should love the Spanish, who are the children of the 
same soil as herself. As to the second reproach, I have heard it said that 
she does not love the English, but an Englishman." 
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"Well, and by my faith," said Athos, "it must be acknowledged 
that this Englishman is worthy of being loved. I never saw a man with a 
nobler air than his." 

"Without reckoning that he dresses as nobody else can," said 
Porthos. "I was at the Louvre on the day when he scattered his pearls; 
and, PARDIEU, 1 picked up two that I sold for ten pistoles each. Do 
you know him, Aramis?" 

"As well as you do, gentlemen; for I was among those who 
seized him in the garden at Amiens, into which Monsieur Putange, the 
queen's equerry, introduced me. I was at school at the time, and the 
adventure appeared to me to be cruel for the king." 

"Which would not prevent me," said d'Artagnan, "if I knew 
where the Duke of Buckingham was, from taking him by the hand and 
conducting him to the queen, were it only to enrage the cardinal, and if 
we could find means to play him a shaip turn, I vow that 1 would 
voluntarily risk my head in doing it." 

"And did the hatmaker,” rejoined Athos, "tell you, d'Artagnan, 
that the queen thought that Buckingham had been brought over by a 
forged letter?" 

"She is afraid so." 

"Wait a minute, then," said Aramis. 

"What for?" demanded Porthos. 

"Go on, while I endeavor to recall circumstances." 

"And now I am convinced," said d'Artagnan, "that this 
abduction of the queen's woman is connected with the events of which 
we are speaking, and perhaps with the presence of Buckingham in 
Paris." 

"The Gascon is full of ideas," said Porthos, with admiration. 
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"I like to hear him talk," said Athos; "his dialect amuses me." 

"Gentlemen," cried Aramis, "listen to this." 

"Listen to Aramis," said his three friends. 

"Yesterday I was at the house of a doctor of theology, whom 1 
sometimes consult about my studies." 

Athos smiled. 

"He resides in a quiet quarter," continued Aramis; "his tastes 
and his profession require it. Now, at the moment when I left his 
house-" 

Here Aramis paused. 

"Well," cried his auditors; "at the moment you left his house?" 

Aramis appeared to make a strong inward effort, like a man 
who, in the full relation of a falsehood, finds himself stopped by some 
unforeseen obstacle; but the eyes of his three companions were fixed 
upon him, their ears were wide open, and there were no means of 
retreat. 

"This doctor has a niece," continued Aramis. 

"Ah, he has a niece!" interrupted Porthos. 

"Avery respectable lady," said Aramis. 

The three friends burst into laughter. 

"Ah, if you laugh, if you doubt me," replied Aramis, "you shall 
know nothing." 

"We believe like Mohammedans, and are as mute as 
tombstones," said Athos. 

"I will continue, then," resumed Aramis. "This niece comes 
sometimes to see her uncle; and by chance was there yesterday at the 
same time that I was, and it was my duty to offer to conduct her to her 
carriage." 
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"Ah! She has a carriage, then, this niece of the doctor?" 
interrupted Porthos, one of whose faults was a great looseness of 
tongue. "A nice acquaintance, my friend!" 

"Porthos," replied Aramis, "I have had the occasion to observe 
to you more than once that you are very indiscreet; and that is injurious 
to you among the women." 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen," cried d'Artagnan, who began to get a 
glimpse of the result of the adventure, "the thing is serious. Let us try 
not to jest, if we can. Go on Aramis, go on." 

"All at once, a tall, dark gentleman — just like yours, 
d'Artagnan." 

"The same, perhaps," said he. 

"Possibly," continued Aramis, "came toward me, accompanied 
by five or six men who followed about ten paces behind him; and in the 
politest tone, 'Monsieur Duke,' said he to me, 'and you madame,' 
continued he, addressing the lady on my arm — " 

"The doctor's niece?" 

"Hold your tongue, Porthos," said Athos; "you are 
insupportable." 

'" — will you enter this carriage, and that without offering the 
least resistance, without making the least noise?"' 

"He took you for Buckingham!" cried d'Artagnan. 

"I believe so," replied Aramis. 

"But the lady?" asked Porthos. 

"He took her for the queen!" said d'Artagnan. 

"Just so," replied Aramis. 

"The Gascon is the devil!" cried Athos; "nothing escapes him." 
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"The fact is," said Porthos, "Aramis is of the same height, and 
something of the shape of the duke; but it nevertheless appears to me 
that the dress of a Musketeer — " 

"I wore an enormous cloak," said Aramis. 


"In the month 
of July? The devil!" 
said Porthos. "Is the 
doctor afraid that 
you may be 
recognized?" 

"I can 

comprehend that 
the spy may have 
been deceived by 
the person; but the 

face — " 

"I had a large hat," said Aramis. 

"Oh, good lord," cried Porthos, "what precautions for the study 
of theology!" 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen," said d'Artagnan, "do not let us lose 
our time in jesting. Let us separate, and let us seek the mercer's wife — 
that is the key of the intrigue." 

"A woman of such inferior condition! Can you believe so?" 
said Porthos, protruding his lips with contempt. 

"She is goddaughter to Laporte, the confidential valet of the 
queen. Have I not told you so, gentlemen? Besides, it has perhaps been 
her Majesty's calculation to seek on this occasion for support so lowly. 
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High heads expose themselves from afar, and the cardinal is 
longsighted." 

"Well," said Porthos, "in the first place make a bargain with the 
mercer, and a good bargain." 

"That's useless," said d'Artagnan; "for I believe if he does not 
pay us, we shall be well enough paid by another party." 

At this moment a sudden noise of footsteps was heard upon the 
stairs; the door was thrown violently open, and the unfortunate mercer 
rushed into the chamber in which the council was held. 

"Save me, gentlemen, for the love of heaven, save me!" cried 
he. "There are four men come to arrest me. Save me! Save me!" 

Porthos and Aramis arose. 

"A moment," cried d'Artagnan, making them a sign to replace 
in the scabbard their half-drawn swords. "It is not courage that is 
needed; it is prudence." 

"And yet," cried Porthos, "we will not leave — " 

"You will leave d'Artagnan to act as he thinks proper," said 
Athos. "He has, I repeat, the longest head of the four, and for my part I 
declare that I will obey him. Do as you think best, d'Artagnan." 

At this moment the four Guards appeared at the door of the 
antechamber, but seeing four Musketeers standing, and their swords by 
their sides, they hesitated about going farther. 

"Come in, gentlemen, come in," called d'Artagnan; "you are 
here in my apartment, and we are all faithful servants of the king and 
cardinal." 

"Then, gentlemen, you will not oppose our executing the orders 
we have received?" asked one who appeared to be the leader of the 
party. 
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"On the contrary, gentlemen, we would assist you if it were 
necessary." 

"What does he say?" grumbled Porthos. 

"You are a simpleton," said Athos. "Silence!" 

"But you promised me — " whispered the poor mercer. 

"We can only save you by being free ourselves," replied 
d'Artagnan, in a rapid, low tone; "and if we appear inclined to defend 
you, they will arrest us with you." 

"It seems, nevertheless — " 

"Come, gentlemen, come!" said d'Artagnan, aloud; "I have no 
motive for defending Monsieur. I saw him today for the first time, and 
he can tell you on what occasion; he came to demand the rent of my 
lodging. Is that not true, Monsieur Bonacieux? An s wer!" 

"That is the very truth," cried the mercer; "but Monsieur does 
not tell you — " 

"Silence, with respect to me, silence, with respect to my 
friends; silence about the queen, above all, or you will ruin everybody 
without saving yourself! Come, come, gentlemen, remove the fellow." 
And d'Artagnan pushed the half-stupefied mercer among the Guards, 
saying to him, "You are a shabby old fellow, my dear. You come to 
demand money of me — of a Musketeer! To prison with him! 
Gentlemen, once more, take him to prison, and keep him under key as 
long as possible; that will give me time to pay him." 

The officers were full of thanks, and took away their prey. As 
they were going down d'Artagnan laid his hand on the shoulder of their 
leader. 
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"May I not drink to your health, and you to mine?" said 
d'Artagnan, filling two glasses with the Beaugency wine which he had 
obtained from the liberality of M. Bonacieux. 

"That will do me great honor," said the leader of the posse, 

"and 1 accept thankfully." 

"Then to yours, monsieur — what is your name?" 

"Boisrenard." 

"Monsieur Boisrenard." 

"To yours, my gentlemen! What is your name, in your turn, if 
you please?" 

"d'Artagnan." 

"To yours, monsieur." 

"And above all others," cried d'Artagnan, as if carried away by 
his enthusiasm, "to that of the king and the cardinal." 

The leader of the posse would perhaps have doubted the 
sincerity of d'Artagnan if the wine had been bad; but the wine was 
good, and he was convinced. 

"What diabolical villainy you have performed here," said 
Porthos, when the officer had rejoined his companions and the four 
friends found themselves alone. "Shame, shame, for four Musketeers to 
allow an unfortunate fellow who cried for help to be arrested in their 
midst! And a gentleman to hobnob with a bailiff!" 

"Porthos," said Aramis, "Athos has already told you that you 
are a simpleton, and 1 am quite of his opinion. D'Artagnan, you are a 
great man; and when you occupy Monsieur de Treville's place, I will 
come and ask your influence to secure me an abbey." 

"Well, 1 am in a maze," said Porthos; "do YOU approve of 
what d'Artagnan has done?" 
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"PARBLEU! Indeed I do," said Athos; "I not only approve of 
what he has done, but I congratulate him upon it." 

"And now, gentlemen," said d'Artagnan, without stopping to 
explain his conduct to Porthos, "All for one, one for all — that is our 
motto, is it not?" 

"And yet — " said Porthos. 

"Hold out your hand and swear!" cried Athos and Aramis at 

once. 

Overcome by example, grumbling to himself, nevertheless, 
Porthos stretched out his hand, and the four friends repeated 
with one voice the formula dictated by d'Artagnan: 

"All for one, one for all." 

"That's well! Now let us everyone retire to his own home," said 
d'Artagnan, as if he had done nothing but command all his life; "and 

attention! For from this moment we are at feud with the cardinal." 

* * * 

From George Sand, Mauprat, 

1836 

Amantine-Aurore-Lucile Dupin, who 
wrote and lived under the pseudonym 
George Sand, published over a hundred 
novels during her life, most of them 
bestsellers. Sand was the most visible 
and forceful public icon of feminism and 
socialism for much of the century, not 
only in her novels but in her life, where 
she dressed in male clothing, smoked 
cigarettes, and adopted other male 
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habits. Despite her huge fame, few of her books were translated into English 
during the century, and none of those dealing with gender or class; this is why 
these writings cannot be represented here in the Public Domain. Her output 
was hugely varied however, as shown by the dark and melodramatic novel of 
Italian aristocratic bandits, Mauprat. 

I was fifteen when my grandfather died. At Roche-Mauprat his 
death caused no sorrow, but infinite consternation. He was the soul of 
every vice that reigned therein, and it is certain that he was more cruel, 
though less vile, than his sons. On his death the sort of glory which his 
audacity had won for us grew dim. His sons, hitherto held under firm 
control, became more and more drunken and debauched. Moreover, 
each day added some new peril to their expeditions. 

Except for the few trusty vassals whom we treated well, and 
who were all devoted to us, we were becoming more and more isolated 
and resourceless. People had left the neighbouring country in 
consequence of our violent depredations. The terror that we inspired 
pushed back daily the bounds of the desert around us. In making our 
ventures we had to go farther afield, even to the borders of the plain. 
There we had not the upper hand; and my Uncle Laurence, the boldest 
of us all, was dangerously wounded in a skirmish. Other schemes had 
to be devised. John suggested them. One was that we should slip into 
the fairs under various disguises, and exercise our skill in thieving. 
From brigands we became pick-pockets, and our detested name sank 
lower and lower in infamy. We formed a fellowship with the most 
noisome characters our province concealed, and, by an exchange of 
rascally services, once again managed to avoid destitution. 

1 say we, for 1 was beginning to take a place in this band of 
cutthroats when my grandfather died. He had yielded to my entreaties 
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and allowed me to join in some of the last expeditions he attempted. I 
shall make no apologies; but here, gentlemen, you behold a man who 
has followed the profession of a bandit. 1 feel no remorse at the 
recollection, no more than a soldier would feel at having served a 
campaign under orders from his general. I thought that I was still living 
in the middle ages. The laws of the land, with all their strength and 
wisdom, were to me words devoid of meaning. 1 felt brave and full of 
vigour; fighting was a joy. Truly, the results of our victories often made 
me blush; but, as they in no way profited myself, I washed my hands of 
them. Nay, 1 remember with pleasure that I helped more than one 
victim who had been knocked down to get up and escape. 

This existence, with its movement, its dangers, and its fatigues, 
had a numbing effect on me. It took me away from any painful 
reflections which might have arisen in my mind. Besides, it freed me 
from the immediate tyranny of John. However, after the death of my 
grandfather, when our band degraded itself to exploits of a different 
nature, I fell back under his odious sway. I was by no means fitted for 
lying and fraud. I displayed not only aversion but also incapacity for 
this new industry. Consequently my uncle looked upon me as useless, 
and began to maltreat me again. They would have driven me away had 
they not been afraid that I might make my peace with society, and 
become a dangerous enemy to themselves. While they were in doubt as 
to whether it was wiser to feed me or to live in fear of me, they often 
thought (as 1 have since learned) of picking a quarrel with me, and 
forcing a fight in which 1 might be got rid of. This was John's 
suggestion. Antony, however, who retained more of Tristan's energy 
and love of fair play at home than any of his brothers, proved clearly 
that I did more good than harm. I was, he declared, a brave fighter, and 
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there was no knowing when they might need an extra hand. I might 
also be shaped into a swindler. I was very young and very ignorant; but 
John, perhaps, would endeavour to win me over by kindness, and make 
my lot less wretched. Above all, he might enlighten me as to my true 
position, by explaining that I was an outcast from society, and could not 
return to it without being hanged immediately. Then, perhaps, my 
obstinacy and pride would give way, out of regard to my own well- 
being on the one hand, and from necessity on the other. At all events, 
they should try this before getting rid of me. 

"For," said Antony to round off his homily, "we were ten 
Mauprats last year; our father is dead, and, if we kill Bernard, we shall 
only be eight." 

This argument gained the day. They brought me forth from the 
species of dungeon in which I had languished for several months; they 
gave me new clothes; they exchanged my old gun for a beautiful 
carbine that I had always coveted; they explained to me my position in 
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the world; they honoured me with the best wine at meals. 1 promised to 
reflect, and meanwhile, became rather more brutalized by inaction and 
drunkenness than 1 had been by brigandage. 

However, my captivity had made such a terrible impression on 
me that I took a secret oath to dare any dangers that might assail me on 
the territories of the King of France, rather than endure a repetition of 
that hideous experience. Nothing but a miserable point of honour now 
kept me at Roche-Mauprat. It was evident that a storm was gathering 
over our heads. The peasants were discontented, in spite of all our 
efforts to attach them to us; doctrines of independence were secretly 
insinuating themselves into their midst; our most faithful retainers were 
growing tired of merely having their fill of bread and meat; they were 
demanding money, and we had none. We had received more than one 
serious summons to pay our fiscal dues to the state, and as our private 
creditors had joined hands with the crown officers and the recalcitrant 
peasants, everything was threatening us with a catastrophe like that 
which had just overtaken the Seigneur de Pleumartin in our province. 
My uncles had long thought of making common cause with this 
country squire in his marauding expeditions and his resistance to 
authority. However, just as Pleumartin, about to fall into the hands of 
his enemies, had given his word of honour that he would welcome us as 
friends and allies if we went to his assistance, we had heard of his 
defeat and tragic end. Thus we ourselves were now on our guard night 
and day. It was a question of either fleeing the country or bracing 
ourselves for a decisive struggle. Some counselled the former 
alternative; the others declared their resolve to follow the advice of 
their dying father and to find a grave under the ruins of the keep. Any 
suggestion of flight or compromise they denounced as contemptible 
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cowardice. The fear, then, of incurring such a reproach, and perhaps in 
some measure an instinctive love of danger, still kept me back. 
However, my aversion to this odious existence was only lying dormant, 
ready to break out violently at any moment. 

One evening, after a heavy supper, we remained at table, 
drinking and conversing — God knows in what words and on what 
subject! It was frightful weather. The rain, driven through the broken 
windows, was running in streams across the stone floor of the hall; and 
the old walls were trembling in the storm. The night wind was 
whistling through chinks in the roof and making the flames of our resin 
torches flicker weirdly. During the meal my uncles had railed me very 
much on what they called my virtue; they had treated my shyness in the 
presence of women as a sign of continence; and it was especially in this 
matter that they urged me to evil by ridiculing my modesty. While 
parrying these coarse gibes and making thrusts in the same strain, 1 had 
been drinking enormously. Consequently, my wild imagination had 
become inflamed, and 1 boasted that I would be bolder and more 
successful with the first woman brought to Roche-Mauprat than any of 
my uncles. The challenge was accepted amid roars of laughter. Peals of 
thunder sent back an answer to the infernal merriment. 

All at once the horn was heard at the portcullis. Everybody 
stopped talking. The blast just blown was the signal used by the 
Mauprats to su mm on each other or make themselves known. It was my 
Uncle Laurence, who had been absent all day and who was now asking 
to be let in. We had so little confidence in others that we acted as our 
own turnkeys in the fortress. John rose and took down the keys, but he 
stopped immediately on hearing a second blast of the horn. This meant 
that Laurence was bringing in a prize, and that we were to go and meet 
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him. In the twinkling of an eye all the Mauprats were at the portcullis, 
torch in hand — except myself, whose indifference at this moment was 
profound, and whose legs were seriously conscious of wine. 

"If it is a woman," cried Antony as he went out, "I swear by the 
soul of my father that she shall be handed over to you, my valiant 
young man, and we'll see if your courage comes up to your conceit." 

I remained with my elbows on the table, sunk in an 
uncomfortable stupor. 

When the door opened again I saw a woman in a strange 
costume entering with a confident step. It required an effort to keep my 
mind from wandering, and to grasp what one of the Mauprats came and 
whispered to me. In the middle of a wolf-hunt, at which several of the 
nobles in the neighbourhood had been present with their wives, this 
young lady's horse had taken fright and bolted away from the rest of the 
field. When it had pulled up after a gallop of about a league, she had 
tried to find her way back; but, not knowing the Varenne district, where 
all the landmarks are so much alike, she had gone farther and farther 
astray. The storm and the advent of night had completed her peiplexity. 
Laurence, happening to meet her, had offered to escort her to the 
chateau of Rochemaure, which, as a fact, was more than six leagues 
distant; but he had declared that it was quite near, and had pretended to 
be the gamekeeper there. She did not actually know the lady of 
Rochemaure, but being a distant connection of hers, she counted upon a 
welcome. Never having seen the face of a single Mauprat, and little 
dreaming that she was so near their haunt, she had followed her guide 
confidingly; and as she had never in her life caught a glimpse of Roche- 
Mauprat, whether in the distance or close at hand, she was led upon the 
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scene of our orgies without having the least suspicion of the trap into 
which she had fallen. 

When 1 rubbed my heavy eyes and beheld this woman, so 
young and so beautiful, with her expression of calm sincerity and of 
goodness, the like of which I had never seen on the brow of any other 
(for all those who had passed the portcullis of our abode were either 
insolent prostitutes or stupid victims), 1 could not but think 1 was 
dreaming. 

Remembering how prominently fairies figured in my legends 
of chivalry, I almost fancied that Morgana or Urganda had come among 
us to administer justice; and, for the moment, 1 felt an inclination to 
throw myself on my knees and protest against any judgment which 
should confound me with my uncles. Antony, to whom Laurence had 
quickly given the cue, approached her with as much politeness as he 
had in his composition, and begged her to excuse his hunting costume, 
likewise that of his friends. They were all nephews or cousins of the 
lady of Rochemaure, whom they were now awaiting before sitting 
down to table. Being very religious, she was at present in the chapel, in 
pious conference with the chaplain. The air of simple confidence with 
which the stranger listened to these absurd lies went to my heart, but I 
had not a very clear idea of what I felt. 

"Please," she said to my Uncle John, who was dancing 
attendance on her with the leer of a satyr, "please do not let me disturb 
this lady. 1 am so troubled about the anxiety I must be causing my 
father and my friends at the present moment, that I could not really stop 
here. All I ask is that she will be kind enough to lend me a fresh horse 
and a guide, so that I may return to the place where 1 presume my 
people may have gone to wait for me." 
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"Madame," replied John, with assurance, "it is impossible for 
you to start again in such weather as this; besides, if you did, that 
would only serve to delay the hour of rejoining those who are looking 
for you. Ten of our men, well mounted and provided with torches, shall 
set out this very moment in ten different directions and scour every 
comer of Varenne. Thus, in two hours at the most, your relatives will be 
certain to have news of you, and you will soon see them arriving here, 
where we will entertain them as best we can. Please, then, set your 
mind at rest, and take some cordial to restore you; for you must be wet 
through and quite exhausted." 

"Were it not for the anxiety 1 feel," she answered with a smile, 
"I should be famished. I will try to eat something; but do not put 
yourselves to any inconvenience on my account. You have been far too 
good already." 

Approaching the table, where I was still resting on my elbows, 
she took some fruit that was by my side without noticing me. I turned 
and stared at her insolently with a besotted expression. She returned my 
gaze haughtily — at least, so it appeared to me then. I have since learned 
that she did not even see me; for, while making a great effort to appear 
calm and to reply with an air of confidence to the offers of hospitality, 
she was at heart very much disturbed by the unexpected presence of so 
many strange men with their forbidding mien and rough garb. 
However, she did not suspect anything. I overheard one of the 
Mauprats near me saying to John: 

"Good! It's all right; she is falling into the trap. Let us make her 
drink; then she will begin to talk." 

"One moment," replied John; "watch her carefully; this is a 
serious matter; there is something better to be had out of this than a 
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little passing pleasure. I am going to talk it over with the others; you 
will be sent for to give your opinion. Meanwhile keep an eye on 
Bernard." 

"What is the matter?" I said abruptly, as I faced him. "Does not 
this girl belong to me? Did not Antony swear it by the soul of my 
grandfather?" 

"Yes, confound it, that's true," said Antony, approaching our 
group, whilst the other Mauprats surrounded the lady. "Listen, Bernard; 
1 will keep my word on one condition." 

"What is that?" 

"It is quite simple: that you won't within the next ten minutes 
tell this wench that she is not at old Rochemaure's." 

"What do you take me for?" I answered, pulling my hat over 
my eyes. "Do you think that 1 am an idiot? Wait a minute; would you 
like me to go and get my grandmother's dress which is upstairs and 
pass myself off for this same lady of Rochemaure?" 

"A splendid idea!" replied Laurence. 

"But before anything is done," said John, "I want to speak to 
you all." 

And making signs to the others, he drew them out of the hall. 
Just as they were going out I thought 1 noticed that John was trying to 
persuade Antony to keep watch over me. But Antony, with a firmness 
which I could not understand, insisted on following the rest. I was left 
alone with the stranger. 

For a moment I remained bewildered, almost stupefied, and 
more embarrassed than pleased at the tete-a-tete. Then I endeavoured to 
think of some explanation of these mysterious things that were 
happening around me, and succeeded, as far as the fumes of the wine 
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would allow me, in imagining something fairly probable, though, 
indeed, remote enough from the actual truth. 

1 thought I could account for everything 1 had just seen and 
heard by supposing, first, that the lady, quiet and richly dressed though 
she was, was one of those daughters of Bohemia that I had sometimes 
seen at fairs; secondly, that Laurence, having met her in the country, 
had brought her here to amuse the company; and, thirdly, that they had 
told her of my condition of swaggering drunkenness, and had prevailed 
on her to put my gallantry to the proof, whilst they were to watch me 
through the keyhole. My first movement, as soon as these ideas had 
taken possession of me, was to rise and go straight to the door. This 1 
locked with a double turn and then bolted. When I had done this 1 
returned to the lady, determined that I would not, at all events, give her 
cause to laugh at my bashfulness. 

She was sitting close to the fire, and as she was occupied in 
drying her wet garments, leaning forward over the hearth, she had not 
taken any notice of what I was doing; but when I approached her the 
strange expression on my face caused her to start. I had made up my 
mind to kiss her, as a beginning; but, I know not by what miracle, as 
soon as she raised her eyes to mine, this familiarity became impossible. 
1 only had sufficient courage to say: 

"Upon my word, mademoiselle, you are a charming creature, 
and I love you — as true as my name is Bernard Mauprat." 

"Bernard Mauprat!" she cried, springing up; "you are Bernard 
Mauprat, you? In that case, change your manner and learn to whom you 
are talking. Have they not told you?" 
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"No one has told me, but I can guess," 1 replied with a grin, 
while trying hard to trample down the feeling of respect with which her 
sudden pallor and imperious attitude inspired me. 

"If you can guess," she said, "how is it possible that you allow 
yourself to speak to me in this way? But they were right when they said 
you were ill-mannered; and yet I always had a wish to meet you." 

"Really!" I said, with the same hideous grin. "You! A princess 
of the king's highway, who have known so many men in your life? But 
let my lips meet your own, my sweet, and you shall see if I am not as 
nicely mannered as those uncles of mine whom you were listening to so 
willingly just now." 

"Your uncles!" she cried, suddenly seizing her chair and 
placing it between us as if from some instinct of self-defence. "Oh, my 
God! My God! Then I am not at Madame de Rochemaure's?" 

"Our name certainly begins in the same way, and we come of as good a 
rock as anybody." 

"Roche-Mauprat! " she muttered, trembling from head to foot, 
like a hind when it hears the howl of wolves. 

And her lips grew quite white. Her agony was manifest in 
every gesture. From an involuntary feeling of sympathy I shuddered 
myself, and I was on the point of changing my manner and language 
forthwith. 

"What can there be in this to astound her so?" I asked myself. 
"Is she not merely acting a part? And even if the Mauprats are not 
hidden behind some wainscot listening to us, is she not sure to give 
them an account of everything that takes place? And yet she is 
trembling like an aspen leaf. But what if she is acting? I once saw an 
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actress play Genevieve de Brabant, and she wept so that one might 
have been deceived." 

I was in a state of great perplexity, and I cast harassed glances 
now at her, now at the doors, which I fancied every moment would be 
thrown wide open amid roars of laughter from my uncles. 

This woman was beautiful as the day. I do not believe there has 
ever lived a woman as lovely as she. It is not 1 alone who say so; she 
has left a reputation for beauty which has not yet died out in her 
province. She was rather tall, slender, and remarkable for the easy grace 
of her movements. Her complexion was very fair, while her eyes were 
dark and her hair like ebony. Her glance and her smile showed a union 
of goodness and acuteness which it was almost impossible to conceive; 
it was as if Heaven had given her two souls, one wholly of intellect, the 
other wholly of feeling. She was naturally cheerful and brave — an 
angel, indeed, whom the sorrows of humanity had not yet dared to 
touch. She knew not what it was to suffer; she knew not what it was to 
distrust and dread. This, indeed, was the first trial of her life, and it was 
I, brute that I was, who made her undergo it. I took her for a gipsy, and 
she was an angel of purity. 

She was my young cousin (or aunt, after the Breton fashion), 
Edmee de Mauprat, the daughter of M. Hubert, my great-uncle (again 
in the Breton fashion), known as the Chevalier — he who had sought 
release from the Order of Malta that he might marry, though already 
somewhat advanced in years. My cousin was the same age as myself; at 
least, there was a difference of only a few months between us. Both of 
us were now seventeen, and this was our first interview. She whom 1 
ought to have protected at the peril of my life against the world was 
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now standing before me trembling and terror-stricken, like a victim 
before the executioner. 

She made a great effort, and approaching me as 1 walked about 
the hall deep in thought, she explained who she was, adding: 

"It is impossible that you can be an infamous creature like all 
these brigands whom I have just seen, and of whose hideous life I have 
often heard. You are young; your mother was good and wise. My father 
wanted to adopt you and bring you up as his son. Even to-day he is still 
full of grief at not being able to draw you out of the abyss in which you 
lie. Have you not often received messages from him? Bernard, you and 
I are of the same family; think of the ties of blood; why would you 
insult me? Do they intend to assassinate me here or torture me? Why 
did they deceive me by saying that I was at Rochemaure? Why did they 
withdraw in this mysterious way? What are they preparing? What is 
going to happen?" 

Her words were cut short by the report of a gun outside. A shot 
from the culverin replied to it, and the alarm trumpet shook the gloomy 
walls of the keep with its dismal note. Mademoiselle de Mauprat fell 
back into her chair. I remained where I was, wondering whether this 
was some new scene in the comedy they were enjoying at my expense. 
However, I resolved not to let the alarm cause me any uneasiness until I 
had certain proof that it was not a trick. 

[...] 

"Come, now," I said, going up to her again, "own that all this is 
a joke. You are not Mademoiselle de Mauprat at all; and you merely 
want to discover if I am an apprentice capable of making love." 

"I swear by Christ," she answered, taking my hands in her own, 
which were cold as death, "that I am Edmee, your cousin, your prisoner 
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— yes, and your friend; for I have always felt an interest in you; I have 
always implored my father not to cease his efforts for you. But listen, 
Bernard; they are fighting, and fighting with guns! It must be my father 
who has come to look for me, and they are going to kill him. Ah!" she 
cried, falling on her knees before me, "go and prevent that, Bernard! 
Tell your uncles to respect my father, the best of men, if you but knew! 
Tell them that, if they hate our family, if they must have blood, they 
may kill me! Let them tear my heart out; but let them respect my 
father ..." 

Some one outside called me in a violent voice. 

"Where is the coward? Where is that wretched boy?" shouted 
my Uncle Laurence. 

Then he shook the door; but I had fastened it so securely that it 
resisted all his furious blows. 

"That miserable cur is amusing himself by making love while 
our throats are being cut! Bernard, the mounted police are attacking us! 
Your Uncle Louis had just been killed! Come and help us! For God's 
sake, come, Bernard!" 

"May the devil take the lot of you," I cried, "and may you be 
killed yourself, if I believe a single word of all this. I am not such a fool as 
you imagine; the only cowards here are those who lie. Didn't I swear that 
the woman should be mine? I'm not going to give her up until I choose." 

"To hell with you!" replied Laurence; "you are pretending ..." 

The shots rang out faster. Frightful cries were heard. Laurence 
left the door and ran in the direction of the noise. His eagerness proved 
him so much in earnest that I could no longer refuse to believe him. 
The thought that they would accuse me of cowardice overcame me. I 
advanced towards the door. 
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"O Bernard! O Monsieur de Mauprat!" cried Edmee, staggering 
after me; "let me go with you. I will throw myself at your uncles' feet; I 
will make them stop the fight; I will give them all 1 possess, my life, if 
they wish ... if only they will spare my father." 

"Wait a moment," 1 said, turning towards her; "1 am by no 
means certain that this is not a joke at my expense. I have a suspicion 
that my uncles are there, behind that door, and that, while our 
whippers-in are firing off guns in the courtyard, they are waiting with a 
blanket to toss me. Now, either you are my cousin, or you are a . . . You 
must make me a solemn promise, and 1 will make you one in return. If 
you are one of these wandering charmers and I quit this room the dupe 
of your pretty acting, you must swear to be my mistress, and to allow 
none other near you until 1 have had my rights; otherwise, for my part, I 
swear that you shall be chastised, even as my spotted dog Flora was 
chastised this morning. If, on the other hand, you are Edmee, and I 
swear to intervene between your father and those who would kill him, 
what promise will you make me, what will you swear?" 

"If you save my father," she cried, "I swear to you that I will 
marry you, I swear it." 

"Ho! ho! indeed!" I said, emboldened by her enthusiasm, the 
sublimity of which I did not understand. "Give me a pledge, then, so 
that in any case I do not go out from here like a fool." 

I took her in my arms and kissed her. She did not attempt to 
resist. Her cheeks were like ice. Mechanically she began to follow me 
as I moved to the door. I was obliged to push her back. I did so without 
roughness; but she fell as one in a faint. I began to grasp the gravity of 
my position; for there was nobody in the corridor and the tumult 
outside was becoming more and more alarming. I was about to run and 
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get my weapons, when a last feeling of distrust, or it may have been 
another sentiment, prompted me to go back and double-lock the door of 
the hall where 1 was leaving Edmee. 1 put the key into my belt and 
hastened to the ramparts, armed with a gun, which I loaded as I ran. 

It was simply an attack made by the mounted police, and had 
nothing whatever to do with Mademoiselle de Mauprat. A little while 
before our creditors had obtained a writ of arrest against us. The law 
officers, beaten and otherwise severely handled, had demanded of the 
King's advocate at the provincial court of Bourges another warrant of 
arrest. This the armed police were now doing their best to execute. 
They had hoped to effect an easy capture by means of a night surprise. 
But we were in a better state of defence than they had anticipated. Our 
men were brave and well armed; and then we were fighting for our very 
existence; we had the courage of despair, and this was an i mm ense 
advantage. Our band amounted to twenty-four all told; theirs to more 
than fifty soldiers, in addition to a score or more of peasants, who were 
slinging stones from the flanks. These, however, did more harm to their 
allies than they did to us. 

For half an hour the fighting was most desperate. At the end of 
this time the enemy had become so dismayed by our resistance that 
they fell back, and hostilities were suspended. However, they soon 
returned to the attack, and again were repulsed with loss. Hostilities 
were once more suspended. They then, for the third time, called upon 
us to surrender, promising that our lives should be spared. Antony 
Mauprat replied with an obscene jest. They remained undecided, but 
did not withdraw. 


Translated by Stanley Young 
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* * * 

Theophile Gautier, Preface to Mile. De Maupin, 1835 

Beginning in the 1820s, Charles Nodier and Victor Hugo had begun writing 
Romanticist Gothic novels — sardonic, tongue-in-cheek, and extreme. In the 
early 1830s, this fusion of popular Gothic and intellectual Romantic literature 
produced a subculture known as 'Frenetic Romanticism', whose adherents 
dressed in funereal clothing, adorned their homes with skulls and exotic 
weapons, and painted their lips to look as if they had been drinking blood. As 
with Medievalist Romanticism a couple years earlier, this subculture flared 
into popularity’ for a brief moment, bringing on a new literary fad which soon 
retracted again to a small subculture. 

But do or say what they might, the age was disposed for 
carrion, and the charnel-house pleased it better than the boudoir; the 
reader could only be captured by a hook baited with a little coipse 
beginning to turn blue. A very conceivable thing; put a rose at the end 
of your line, and spiders will have time enough to spin their webs in the 
bend of your arm you will not take the smallest fry; but fasten on a 
worm or a bit of old cheese, and caip, barbel, perch, and eels will leap 
three feet out of the water to snap it. Men are not so different from fish 
as people seem generally to believe. 

You would have thought that the journalists had become 
Quakers, Brahmins, Pythagoreans, or bulls, they had suddenly taken 
such a horror to redness and blood. Never had they been seen so 
melting, so emollient; it was like cream and whey. They admitted two 
colours only, sky-blue and applegreen. Pink was only tolerated, and 
they would have led the public, had it allowed them, to feed on spinach 
on the ha nks of the Lignon side by side with the sheep of Amaryllis. 
They had changed their black dress-coat for the turtledove-coloured 
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jacket of Celadon or Silvander, and surrounded their goosequills with 
tufts of roses and favours after the fashion of the pastoral crook. They 
allowed their hair to flow down like a child's, and they had 
manufactured virginities, according to Marion Delorme's recipe, in 
which they had succeeded as well as she did. 

They applied to literature the article of the Decalogue: "Thou 
shaft not kill." 

The smallest dramatic murder was no longer permitted, and the 
fifth act had become impossible. 

They deemed the dagger extravagant, poison monstrous, and 
the axe without excuse. They would have had dramatic heroes live to 
the age of Melchisedec, although it has been recognised from time 
immemorial that the end of all tragedy is to kill, in the last scene, a poor 
devil of a great man who cannot help himself, just as the end of all 
comedy is to unite matrimonially two fools of lovers each about sixty 
years of age. 

It was about this time that 1 threw into the fire (after taking 
duplicates, as is always done) two superb and magnificent dramas of 
the middle ages, one in verse and the other in prose, the heroes of 
which were quartered and boiled in the middle of the stage, an incident 
which would have been very jovial and somewhat unprecedented. 

In order to conform to their ideas, I have since composed an 
ancient tragedy, in five acts, called Heliogabalus, the hero of which 
throws himself into the water-closet, an extremely novel situation 
which has the advantage of introducing a decoration not as yet seen on 
the stage. I have also written a modem drama far superior to Antony, 
Arthur, or the Fatal Man , in which the providential idea occurs in the 
shape of a Strasburg pate de foie gras, which the hero eats to the last 
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crumb after effecting several rapes, and this joined to his remorse gives 
him an abominable attack of indigestion, of which he dies. A moral 
termination, if ever there was one, proving that God is just, and that 
vice is always punished and virtue rewarded. 

As to the monstrous kind, you know how they have treated it, 
how they have settled Hans of Iceland, the man-eater; Habibrah, the 
Obi; Quasimodo, the bell-ringer; and Triboulet, who was only a 
hunchback; all that strangely swarming family, all those gigantic 
creatures that my dear neighbour makes crawl and skip through the 
virgin forests and cathedrals of his romances. Neither grand features 
like Michael Angelo's, nor curiosities worthy of Callot, nor effects of 
light and shade after the manner of Goya, nothing could find favour in 
their eyes; they sent him back to his odes when he composed romances, 
and to his romances when he composed dramas, tactics common with 
journalists, who always prefer what a man has done to what he does. 
Happy the man, nevertheless, who is recognised by the feuilleton 
writers as superior in all his works, excepting of course that one with 
which they are dealing, and who would only have to write a theological 

treatise or a cook book to have his stage deemed admirable! 

* * * 

From Victor Hugo, Han of Iceland 1823 

This scene of Hugo's Frenetic Romanticist novel is set in a Medieval morgue 
in the Icelandic wilderness. 

CHAPTER VI. 

GOLD IS OFTEN BOUGHT TOO DEARLY. 

About an hour after, the young traveler wearing the black 
plume left the Spladgest. At nightfall the crowd dispersed. Oglypiglap 
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then closed the outer door of the funereal edifice, while his master, 
Spiagudry, for the last time, threw water over the bodies lying there. 
Both then retired to their comfortless room. Oglypiglap soon lay 
snoring on his trestle bed as unconscious as one of the coipses under 
his charge. Spiagudry, seated at a stone table covered with books, dried 
plants, and fleshless bones, was deep in his studies; though really 
innocent in themselves, they contributed, in a measure, to give him, 
among the people, the reputation of being a sorcerer and an evil genius, 
a charge which men of science had to risk at that period. 

He had been engaged for several hours in his researches, and 
was about to leave books for bed, when his attention was directed to the 
following weird sentence in the works of Thormodus Torfceus: 

"When a man lights his lamp, death will lie before him ere he 
can extinguish it." 

"With all due deference to the learned doctor," he muttered, 
"this shall not be my case this evening." 

Taking up the lamp, he was about to blow it out. 

"Spiagudry!" cried a voice from the chamber of the dead. 

The old guardian trembled in every limb. He did not believe, as 
many another so placed would have done, that the Spladgest guests had 
risen against him, for he was too deeply versed to have faith in 
imaginary fears. His terror was the more real as he recognized the 
sound of the voice. 

"Spiagudry," repeated the voice angrily, "to make you hear me, 
must I needs tear your ears off?" 

"May Saint Hospice have pity, not on my soul, but on my 
body," said the terrified old man, as he reluctantly moved toward the 
door leading to the chamber of the dead, and threw it open. 
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The lamp which he carried revealed a strangely hideous 
picture. On the far side was the spare, lank, half-bent Spiagudry; and on 
the other, a little man, short and thick-set, clothed from head to foot in 
skins of animals, stained with gore, was standing at the foot of Gill 
Stadt's coipse, which, with the bodies of the girl and the captain, 
formed the center of the scene — three silent witnesses, present at an 
interview which would have caused the living to have fled terrified 
away. 



Illustration from the 1853 edition of Han of Iceland 


The little man's features, lit up by the light from the lamp, were 
most extraordinary. His beard was red and bushy; his hair, of the same 
bright hue, was mostly hidden by his elk-skin cap; his mouth was large, 
with very thick lips; his teeth white, pointed, and separated; his nose 
curved like an eagle's beak; his grayish blue eyes never for a moment 
still, darted upon Spiagudry a look in which mingled the ferocity of the 
tiger with the cunning of the ape. 
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This strange looking being was armed with a long sword, a 
sheathless dagger, a stone cutting ax, upon the long handle of which his 
hands rested, covered with large gloves made of blue-fox's skin. 

"This old ghost has made me wait a long time," said he, 
speaking to himself, finishing with a roar like that of a wild beast. 

Had it been possible for Spiagudry to have turned paler, he 
would now have done so from abject terror. 

"Do you know that I come straight from Urchtal Sands?" said 
the little man, addressing himself directly to him. "By your keeping me 
waiting, have you any wish to change your straws bed for one of these 
stone couches?” 

Spiagudry's trembling increased, and his two remaining teeth 
chattered with fear. 

"Pardon me, master," said he, arching his huge body to be on a 
level with the little man; "I was fast asleep." 

"Do you wish me to send you off into a far deeper sleep?" 

Spiagudry's looks of terror were almost pleasanter to view than 
his attempt at a smile. 

"Well, what is the matter with you?" continued the little man. 
"My presence does not seem to be very agreeable to you." 

"Oh, my lord and master," replied the old guardian, "for me 
there can be no greater happiness than the sight of your excellency." 

The effort which he made to give a smiling expression to his 
terrified countenance would have caused all but the dead to laugh. 

"You old tailless fox, my excellency orders you to give up Gill 
Stadt's clothes to him." 

As he pronounced the name, the little man's fierce and mocking 
expression of countenance became melancholy and overcast. 
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"Oh, master, pardon me, but I no longer have them," said 
Spiagudry. "Your grace is aware that we are compelled to give up all 
found on miners to a government official, as the king is their lawful 
heir." 

The little man turned toward the corpse, and with crossed arms 
he muttered: 

"He is right. These wretched miners are like the eider-duck. Its 
nest is fashioned only to be robbed of its down." 

Raising the corpse in his arms, he strained it toward him with 
all his might, with savage growls in which both love and grief were 
mingled, similar to those of a bear caressing its cubs. These sounds 
were occasionally interrupted by words whose strange jargon 
Spiagudry did not understand. He at length left the body to rest on the 
slab, and, turning to the guardian, exclaimed: 

"Do you know, you accursed sorcerer, the name of the soldier, 
bom under an unlucky star, who had the misfortune to be preferred by 
this girl to Gill?" said he, kicking Guth Sterson's icy remains. 

Spiagudry made a sign in the negative. 

"Well, then, by the ax of Ingulphus, the chief of my race, I will 
exterminate all wearing that uniform,” and he pointed to the officer's 
clothes." The villain cannot in that way escape me. 1 will bum the 
whole forest in order to destroy the one venomous plant it contains. I 
swore to do it on the day of Gill's death. I have already given one body 
that ought to rejoice his coipse. Oh, Gill! there you are, without life or 
motion — you who could outstrip the seal or the chamois in its course; 
you who could master any of the Kole mountain bears. There you lie, 
motionless — you who could go from Bekel to Lake Smiasen in a day; 
you who could mount the peaks of Dovre-Feld as a squirrel runs up an 
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oak. There you are speechless, Gill — you, who, standing on the summit 
of the stormy Konigsberg, could roll your voice like thunder. Oh! Gill, 
it was all in vain that 1 destroyed the Faroe mines for your sake, that I 
set fire to Drontheim Cathedral. All my labor has been lost. The race of 
Iceland children will never be carried down by you as a descendant of 
Ingulphus the Exterminator. You will never inherit my stone ax; on the 
contrary, you have left me your skull, from which to drink the brine of 
the ocean and the blood of men." 

With these words, he seized the coipse by the head. 

"Spiagudry," cried he, "help me." 

Throwing off his gloves, he showed his huge hands, armed 
with long, strong nails, bent like those of a wild beast. 

Spiagudry, who saw he was about to sever the coipse's skull 
with his saber, could not suppress a cry of horror, exclaiming: "Just 
heavens! master, a dead man!" 

"Well!" quietly replied the little man, "perhaps you would 
rather I should sharpen my blade on a live one." 

"Oh! permit me to entreat your excellency — how can your 
excellency profane? Your grace — my lord — your serenity would not!” 

“Are you soon going to finish, you living skeleton? Do you 
think that 1 want all these titles to convince me that you have a deep 
respect for my saber?" 

"By Saint Waldemar! by Saint Usuph! in the name of Saint 
Hospice, spare the dead." 

"Help me, and cease talking of saints to the devil." 

[...] 
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When this operation was over, he looked at the gory head for 
some time, using strange words; then he handed the skull to Spiagudry 
to wash and scrape the flesh away. 

"And I," he said, with a kind of howl, "shall not even have the 
consolation of knowing, when I am gone, that I leave an heir with the 
spirit of Ingulphus, to drink from my skull the blood of men or the 
brine of the ocean.” 

Translator Unknown 


* * * 



Ghosts (1829). Louis Boulanger was among the lead visual artists associated with 
Frenetic Romanticism. 
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The Romanticist Avant-Garde 

From Alphonse Brot, Preface to Poems of Love (1829/30) 

At the risk of getting into trouble with the veterans of classicism, we 
will frankly say that our literary conscience proves to have a lively 
fondness for the demigods of the contemporary Parnasse, of whom 
Victor Hugo could well become the absolute monarch; though at the 
same time, we know to appreciate the ingenious and moderate reaction 
of our men of letters still loyal to sound doctrines, and who endeavour 
to keep at bay the imprudence and temerity of the avant garde of 
romanticism; in a word, in literature, as in politics, the representing 
regime is in our opinion the better one. 

* * * 

From Theophile Gautier, A History of Romanticism, 1872 

While some of the Romantics surged into mass culture and integrated it into 
the main-stream of popular culture, others were developing alternative 
directions, While the Cenale group became celebrities they also became less 
radical in their ideas. Shortly after the Battle of Hernani, the most extreme of 
the underground Romantics formed a group called the Petit-Cenacle, through 
which they carried the movement's idea into realms of language games, role- 
play, storytelling, ritual, and altered consciousness, intensionally pushing 
Romanticism to the point of utter absurdity. Most took pseudonyms and 
created exotic personas which they then integrated into their daily lives. The 
group included the Deveria brothers, Alexandre Dumas, Jehan Du Seigneur, 
Gerard de Nerval, Philothee O'Neddv, Alphonse Brot, Louis Boulanger, 
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Celestin Nanteuil, Petrus Borel, Theophile Gautier, Joseph Bouchardv, and 
Jules Vabre. While mostly writers, artists, or architects, they were carrying the 
Romanticist project beyond the realms of art, and into that of social and 
psychological life. Members such as O'Neddy and Gautier envisioned a 
society where Art would replace revealed religion, and Romanticist books 
became holy texts, from games and ironic rituals would be drawn. 

These diversions, seasoned though they were with jokes, 
witticisms, puns, paradoxes, strange cries, and a dialogue recalling now 
that of Pluto's Banquet and now that in Beroalde de Verville's Way to 
Succeed, soon began to pall upon us and to strike us as being 
commonplace and lacking in the picturesque and the unexpected. For, 
in point of fact, there was nothing very Titanic in eating macaroni in a 
tavern, and the thunderbolts of heaven were not fetched from the 
celestial arsenal on that account. To give our entertainments a touch of 
piquancy and to warm them up properly, something risky, audacious, 
revolting, Byronic, Satanic, in a word, was needed. 

We were all admirers of the young Lord Byron's pranks and 
nocturnal bacchanalian revels in Newstead Abbey, with his young 
friends in monks' gowns, the folds of which, as they opened, 
occasionally revealed fair feminine forms; those banquets in which was 
handed round, full of dark wine, a cup whiter than ivory, that rosy lips 
touched with a slight tremor, seemed to us the highest embodiment of 
dandyism, thanks to the absolute indifference exhibited in them to what 
terrifies man in general. It is true that we did not possess Newstead 
Abbey, with its long, shadowy cloisters, its swans gliding about on the 
silvery waters in the light of the moon, nor the lovely young sinners, 
fair, dark, or red-haired, but we could certainly secure a skull, and 
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Gerard de Nerval undertook to do so, his father, a retired army surgeon, 
having quite a fine anatomical collection. 

The skull itself 
was that of a drum- 
major, killed at the 
battle of the Moskowa, 
and not that of a girl 
who had died of 
consumption, so Gerard 
told us. He further 
informed us that he had 
mounted it as a cup by 
means of a drawer 
handle fastened by a nut 
and screw-bolt. The 
skull was filled with 
wine, and handed round, 
each man putting it to his lips with more or less well- concealed 
repugnance. 

"Waiter," cried one of the neophytes, endowed with excessive 
zeal, "fetch us brine from the ocean!" 

"What for, my boy?" asked Jules Vabre. 

"Is it not told of Han d'Islande that he drank the briny waters in 
the skulls of the dead? Well, I mean to do as he did, and to drink his 
health. Nothing can be more Romanticist!" 

Or more absurd, and I have been unable to resist making fun of 
it in the Jeunes-France. 



The Battle of Hernani further radicalized the most 
extreme of the underground Romantics, who were 
picked out both by the mainstream press and within 
Romanticist subculture. From left to right, top row: 
Philothee O'Neddv, Theophile Gautier(?); center: 
Petrus Borel; bottom: Jehan du Seigneur, unknown 
(the Deveria brothers?). Note the terrified, typical 
Bourgeois Classicist in lower right-hand corner. 
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So it was in that little red house, O worthy Joseph Everyman, 
respectable pupil of Brard and Saint-Omer, sworn court expert, that I, 
your peaceful companion on the top of the bus, used to drink out of a 
skull like a regular cannibal, through sheer bravado, and weariness and 
disgust of your solemn stupidity. 

* * * 

From Philothee O’Neddy (aka Theophile Dondey), Letter to 
Charles Asselineau (Sept. 23, 1862) 

While Hugo, for whom they had organised the 'Romanticist army' the Battle of 
Hernani, sold out edition after edition, members of the extremist avant-garde 
remained utterly unknown outside Romantic subculture. Most avant-garde 
books were printed in tiny, one-time runs and were often essentially self- 
published. Though O'Neddy's family ran one of the largest publishing firms in 
France, they resisted printing his collection of poems. 

Philothee O'Neddy was, in 1833, a young man, the much 
younger nephew and cousin of Mssrs. Dondey-Dupre father and son. 
They had his little book printed, they did not have it published. Note 
this point. Both, men of great knowledge by the way, loathed 
Romanticism, especially the uncle, who had in his temperament 
something of the immortal Gillesnormand. Fire and Flame had no 
publisher. It had to make its way all alone, that is to say, that it did not 
make it at all. O'Neddy was very anxious and still more awkward. It 
was scarcely corrected. Fire and Flame did not pull 300 copies. 

* * * 
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Aloysius Bertrand, To M. Victor Hugo, 1836 

While leading increasingly different lives, most of the Petit-Cenacle remained 
friends with the Cenacle group; but it became increasingly clear that they 
would not gain the fame or stability of Hugo and others. All were devoted 
students of esoteric and underground literature of the past, and very aware of 
how they would leave traces for future researchers to rediscover their work. 

To M. Victor Hugo 


My residence, to glory, is unknown; 

I sing my mournful song, and all alone. 
It holds no charm except to me. 

-Charles Brugnot, “Ode” 


“A straw for your wandering spirits!" said Adam Woodcock; "I 
mind them no more than an erne cares for a string of wild- 
geese — they have all fled since the pulpits were filled with 
honest men, and the people's ears with holy doctrine.” 

-Sir Walter Scott, The Abbot 


In one hundred years as it is today, this graceful book of your verses 
will be cherished by castellans, squires and minstrels, a garland of 
chivalry, a Decameron of love that will charm the noble idleness of the 
landed class. 

But the small book that I dedicate to you will have suffered the same 
fate as all that which dies, after having amused — for a morning perhaps 
— the court and town, which amuse themselves with trifling things. 
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Thus, if a lover of books should chance to unearth this mildewed and 
worm-eaten work, he will read on the first page your illustrious name, 
which will have in no way saved mine from oblivion. 

His curiosity will free my enfeebled swarm of spirits, so long 
imprisoned by silver-gilt clasps in a parchment jail. 

And it will be no less precious a discovery for him than it is for us, 
when we find some inscription in gothic letters, supported by a unicorn 
or two storks. 

Paris, September 10, 1836 

Translated by Jonah Durning-Hammond, 2011 

* * * 



Charles Asselineau, one of the most 
important 19"' Century historians and 
archivists of the Romanticist avant- 
garde . 


From Philothee O’Neddy (aka 
Theophile Dondey), 
Letter to Charles Asselineau 
Sept. 23, 1862 

Between 1830 and 1835, The Petit- 
Cenacle changed composition only a 
little, but became increasingly extreme 
and changed names more than once. 
First they re-christened themselves the 
Jeunes-France, an intentionally 
misspelled name satirizing the names 
of radical politcal clubs, then became 
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known as the Bouzingo, in the manner related by Philothee O'Neddy to the 
avant-garde historian Charles Asselineau. 

I arrive at the most important point, the most delicate, to the 
main correction. Sir, never has there been Bouzingotism, nor Bouzingot. 
Never the Jeunes-France of our group (it is solely thus that we named 
ourselves, that we created our own name) nor were we decked out with 
such-and-such noun and such adjective. It is quite simply a bad joke to 
believe anything of the bourgeois, such as the famous ring danced 
around the bust of the author of Athelie, to the cry of: Racine is a brat! 
Here is, in truth, the story of the thing. — One fine day, some among us 
took some part a lively enough dinner. In returning, sub node per 
umbram, we were very noisy, we sang a little athenian song, of which 
the refrain was We have made or We have had the Bouzingo (note the 
fine orthography). Briefly, we scandalized the whole nieghborhood of 
Lutece [Paris], and amply peipetrated the crime of nocturnal uproar. 
The Watch intervened, disguised as sergeants of the town, and they 
were not defeated. Much worse: three or four Jeunes-France were 
arrested, among others the poor Gerard. They were remanded for a 
short moment to Saint-Pelagie. There is a charming little piece by 
Gerard on his captivity. Yet the word bouzingo had strong 
reverberations, the bourgeois themselves seizing upon it, and with their 
honesty and their habitual good taste, they proceeded to affirm in the 
pages of The Order and of the healthy doctrines, that we had taken the 
surname Bouzingots (sic), which they themselves had made up to their 
glory, that in this they were right, that they had even named us well, 
that they no longer needed henceforth any other name. 

Translated by Olchar Lindsann 
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* * * 

from Aloysius Bertrand, The Treasurer of Night, 1842 

Aloysius Bertrand was a Romanticist writer, publisher, and local historian in 
Dijon who spent several stints in Paris, where he was involved with the 
Jeunes-France group. An important proponent of Medievalist Romanticism, 
Bertrand was also a student of alchemical and mystical practices. Already 
slowly dying of tuberculosis at 20 years of age, Bertrand eventually withdrew 
from the Romanticist community, and was found by chance in a pauper's 
hospital only weeks before his early death. Baudelaire credited his collection 
Treasurer of Night, which nobody would publish until after his death, with the 
invention of the prose-poem, and dedicated his collection Paris Spleen to 
Bertrand. 

The Alchemist 

Our art is learned in two ways, to wit by the teaching of a 
master, face to face to be sure, or by divine inspiration and 
revelation; or by books that are obscure (recondite) and 
muddled; and to find in them concord and truth, it is meet to 
be subtle, patient, studious and vigilant. 

-Pierre Vicot's Key to the Secrets of Philosophy 

Still nothing! And for three days and three nights, by the lamp's 
pallid glow, have I leafed in vain through the hermetic books of Ramon 
Llull. 

No, nothing, unless it is, along with the whistle of the glittering 
alembic, the mocking laughter of a salamander who makes it his game 
to trouble my meditation. 

Now he ties a firecracker onto a hair of my beard; now he lets 
fly a flaming quarrel from his crossbow into my jacket. 
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Or perhaps he furbishes his armor — then it's the ash of the 
furnace that puffs onto the pages of my tome and the ink of my writing. 

And the alembic, ever more glittering, whistles the same air as 
the devil, when St. Eligius held his nose in the forge with pincers. 

But still nothing! And for three further days and three further 
nights, by the pallid lamplight, I will leaf through the hermetic books of 
Ramon Llull! 

Translated by Jonah Durning-Hammond 

[...] 


The Dead Horse 

The gravedigger: — I’ll come to you from the bone to make buttons. 

The squawker: — I’ll come to you from the bone to decorate the stain on your daggers. 
The Gunsmith’s Boutique. 

The garbage dump! and on the left, under a lawn of clover and 
alfalfa, the tombs of a cemetery; on the right, a hanging gallows which 

demands of passers-by some alms like a one-armed beggar. 

* 

He He 

Him there, killed yesterday; the wolves have shredded his flesh 
down his collar in such long strips that one might say he was still ready 
for the parade with a tuft of red ribbons. 

Every night, when the light pales in the sky, this carcass will be 
flown, mounted by a sorcerer who will spur it on with the sharp bone of 
his heel, the wind blowing through the organ of his cavernous sides. 
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And if there were at that taciturn hour any sleepless eye, open 
in that pit of the field in repose, it closed suddenly, in fear of seeing a 
specter in the stars. 

Already the moon itself, blinking an eye, doesn’t shine the 
other except to illumine like a floating candle that dog, thin and stray, 
which laps the water from a pond. 

Translated by John M. Bennett 


[...] 


The Salamander 

He threw onto the hearth several sprigs of blessed holly, which 

crackled as they burned. 

-Charles Nodier, Trilby 

“Cricket, my friend, are you dead, that you remain deaf to the 
sound of my hiss, and blind to the glow of the blaze?” 

As affectionate as the salamander’s words were, the cricket did 
not reply in the least, whether it was that he slept in an enchanted sleep, 
or had a fancy to sulk. 

"Oh! sing me your nightly song in your nest of ash and soot, 
behind the iron plate emblazoned with three heraldic fleurs-de-lys!" 

But the cricket still did not reply, and the tearful salamander 
now listened to hear if it was not his voice after all; and now guttered 
along with the color-changing flame: pink, blue, red, yellow, white and 
purple. 

"He is dead! My friend the cricket is dead!" And 1 heard 
something like sighing and sobbing as the flame, now livid, shra nk in 
the saddened hearth. 
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"He is dead! And because he is dead, I wish to die!" The green 
branches were consumed; the flame lingered on the embers, bidding its 
adieu to the chimney hook; and the salamander died of inanition. 

Translated by Jonah Durning-Hammond 

* * * 

Theophile Gautier, A History of Romanticism, 1872 

The group known as the Petit-Cenacle, then the Jeunes-Frane, then the 
Bouzingo moved through a series of small houses and apartments which they 
turned into communal living spaces designed for the Romanticist lifestyles 
they were trying to create — spaces far removed from the normative habits of 
the bourgeoisie. 


In a small room with 
not enough chairs for 
the guests, met a 
number of young 
fellows who were 
really young, and so 
far different from the 
younger men of today, 
who are all more or 
less over fifty. The 
hammock in which the 
owner of the place enjoyed his siesta, and the narrow couch on which 
dawn often surprised him as he reached the last page of a volume of 
verse, partially made up for the lack of seating facilities. 
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The guests spoke more comfortably standing, and the gestures 
of the orators or reciters gained in breadth. Of course it would not do to 
throw out the arm too far, or one would strike the sloping ceiling. 

The room was poor, but its poverty was proud and not devoid 
of adornments. A multiple frame of varnished pine contained sketches 
by Eugene and Achille Deveria; near this frame a gilded one set off a 
head painted by Louis Boulanger after an original by Titian or 
Giorgione; it was painted on board, boldly, and was of splendid tone. 
On a portion of the wall a piece of Bohemian leather, which did not 
pretend to act the part of a hanging, displayed, for the delight of the 
painters, a ruddy shimmer of gold and changing tones in the dark 
comer. 

The mantelpiece was adorned with two Rouen-ware jars, filled 
with flowers. A skull, that 
looked as if it might have 
been removed from the 
hand of one of 
Spagnoletto's Magdalens 
so livid was the sunbeam 
that fell upon it, took the 
place of a clock. If it did 
not indicate the time, at 
least it made one reflect 
upon its irreparable flight. 

It was a translation into 
Romanticist verse of the 
symbolism of Horace's 
line. 
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The medallion portraits of the members, the work of Jehan du 
Seigneur. 1 beg you to note carefully the "h," for it is characteristic of 
the times, oiled in order to destroy the crude look of the plaster, to 
colour them, as smokers and sculptors say, were hung on either side of 
the mirror and in the window recess, where the light touched them in a 
way peculiarly favourable to the relief. 

What has become of these medallions, the work of a hand now 
cold in death, from originals that have disappeared or few of whom, at 
least, still survive? No doubt these plaster portraits were broken in the 
rude handling consequent on the frequent moves in the course of the 
odysseys of adventurous lives, for at that time not one of us was rich 
enough to secure for that collection that nowadays would be of such 
value, both as souvenirs and from the artistic point of view such 
immortality as bronze bestows. But when endless youth opens up 
before one its boundless horizon, no one suspects that the present, 
which one expends with such lavish hand, may some day be history, 
and thus many an interesting memento is lost by the wayside. 

On a modest set of shelves of wild-cherry wood, hung by 
cords, shone, among a few choice volumes, a copy of Cromwell, with a 
friendly dedication, signed V. H. The veneration of Protestants for the 
Bible, or that of Mohammedans for the Koran did not surpass mine for 
that volume, which was indeed to me the book of books, the work that 
contained the true doctrine. 

The assemblage generally comprised Gerard de Nerval, Jehan 
du Seigneur, Augustus MacKeat, Philothee O'Neddy (every man altered 
his name a bit in order to give it an air), Napoleon Tom, Joseph 
Bouchardy, Celestin Nanteuil; somewhat later, Theophile Gautier and a 
few more, and finally Petrus Borel himself. Of these young fellows, 
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bound by the tenderest friendship, some were painters, others sculptors, 
others engravers, others architects or at least studying architecture. For 
myself, as I have already said, standing at the parting of the ways, I 
hesitated between the two paths, that is, between poetry and painting, 
both of them equally detested of parents. 

* * * 

From Theophile Gautier, The Jeunes-France, 1833 

In Daniel Jovard, one chapter from Gautier's fictionalised comic novel about 
the group he co founded, the hapless Classicist is introduced into the ideal, 
Jeunes-France dream home. 

As soon as he thought he might do so, he started for his friend's 
residence. Although it was now eleven o'clock, Ferdinand was not yet 
up, greatly to the surprise of our artless youth. While waiting for his 
host, he examined the furniture of the room; it consisted of strangely 
shaped furniture of the days of Louis XIII, of Japanese vases, of large- 
patterned tapestries, of eccentric water-colours representing the dance 
of the witches and scenes from Faust, and endless other incongruous 
objects, poniards, pipes, narghilehs, tobacco-pouches, and innumerable 
other trifles the very existence of which Daniel Jovard had never 
suspected and the use of which he could not guess; for in those days 
Daniel was fully convinced that the police regulations forbade the 
carrying of poniards and that only sailors could afford to smoke without 
losing caste. 

He was shown in to Ferdinand's room. That gentleman wore a 
dressing-gown of old silk damask, covered with figures of dragons and 
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of mandarins engaged in sipping tea. His feet, shod in slippers 
embroidered with odd designs, reposed upon the white marble 
chimney-piece, so that he was resting almost on his head. He was 
nonchalantly smoking a tiny Spanish cigarette. 

[...] 

From Theophile Gautier, A History of Romanticism, 1872 

Every time that 1 happen, 
when idle or sad, and impelled to 
plunge into the memories of the past, 
to open the old green portfolio, in 
which lie, more dusty than forgotten, 
the papers Gerard de Nerval used to 
leave in my rooms, as a bird drops its 
feathers as it goes, I am sure to lose 
myself in them for the rest of the day. 
Among the notes, extracts, rough 
drafts, concise memoranda, articles 
begun, variants of the same thought turned over and over, philosophical 
or moral maxims condensed in golden Pythagorean verse, a form 
Gerard was particularly fond of, dramatic dialogues, numbered and cut 
like dressed stones waiting to be set in the vaulting, among all those 
bits of literary architectonics, scattered and mixed up to such an extent 
that no eye, not even that of friendship, can make out the plan, 1 
occasionally come across letters of mine, scented with vinegar and 
slashed in the ports of the Levant by the scissors of the health officers, 
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letters yellow as mummy-bandages, written to my friend while he was 
traveling in the East, and that, more fortunate than I, rode in his 
caravan. 

[•••] 

1 come once more upon the paradoxes I indulged in of yore, 
and they are lively enough, considering their age; some of them, 
moreover, have since been accepted as truths. The judgments of my 
youth, so insolently sincere, were not always dictated by strong feeling; 
some are equitable and judicious, for one is sometimes in the right at 
twenty and in the wrong at sixty. A man should not deny his youth; the 
grown man merely carries out the dreams of the youngster. Every fine 
work is a seed planted in April which will bloom in October. A man 
who has no ideas when he is twenty-one will never have any. 

1 pray to be forgiven for all this moralising, and for stringing 
aphorisms together as Sancho Panza was wont to string proverbs, while 
1 sit opposite a portfolio half emptied of its contents. A multitude of bits 
of paper on which, in the form of condensed formulae, of microscopic 
writing mingled with ciphers as difficult to read as the private notes of 
Raymond Lulli, Faust, or Herr Trippa, are summed, concentrated, 
sublimated like drops of elixir, all the doctrines of this world: 
theogonies, mythologies, religions, systems, interpretations, glosses, 
Utopias, confusedly fluttering and whirling, with here and there a 
hermeneutic or cabalistic sign, for Gerard did not disdain to call upon 
Nicolas Flamel, or to have a bit of talk with "the White Woman" and 
"the Red Servant," so that if one were to pick up one of these scraps, it 
would prove as engrossing as the cryptogram in Edgar Poe's “The Gold 
Bug," and require frightful intensity of attention. 
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* * * 

Gerard de Nerval, Poems, 

1826-55 

Known for most of his life simply as 
'Gerard', Nerval achieved early 
fame when at 17 his translation of 
Goethe's Faust was acclaimed by 
the author. One of the foremost 
organisers of the avant-garde, 

Nerval was involved like his friend 
Bertrand in theosophy, occultism, 
and mysticism, preoccupations that 
infuse his poems. His psychological 
experiments and groundless 
lifestyle made him increasingly 
unstable; he spent several stints in 
mental asylums and finally 
committed suicide, sending waves of shock throughout the Romanticist 
community. 

The Black Spot 

If any look awhile upon the sun's full glare, 

Before his eyes, it seems, there hovers in the air 
A lurid spot, that flits before him in the ways. 

So, by ambition stirred, in my first youth unwise, 

I upon glory's sun an instant fixed mine eyes 
And a black point since then abideth in my gaze. 
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Since then, commixed with all, as 'twere a mourning sign, 
Whereverward I turn and fix these eyes of mine, 

1 see the black spot flit and still before me run. 

'Tis still set between joy and me. Woe to the man 
In this our sorry world! For but the eagle can 
Look with impunity on glory and the sun. 

Lines to a Greek Tune 

Neither good day nor good night may avail. 

The evening's not yet, though the morning is gone; 

And yet hath the flash of our eyes fallen pale. 

Neither good day nor good night may avail. 

But evening's vermilion resembles the dawn 
And night brings oblivion at end of the tale. 


Sonnet 

Freethinking man, that deemst thyself the thi nk er sole 
In this our world, where life flames forth of everything, 

The forces that thou holdst thy freewill doth control; 

But the universe in nought you call to counseling. 

Respect thou in the brute a live, an active soul; 

Each flower a spirit is, to Nature opening; 

A mystery of Love in metals lies; the whole 
World feels, all things take part in your fashioning. 

Fear, in the dumb, blind walls, an eye that watcheth thee. 

In very matter's self a word divine there hides; 

To impious uses let it not converted be. 

Oft in obscurest things a secret God abides; 

And as beneath the lids there sleep the unborn eyes, 

So in the rock inert a slumbering spirit lies. 

Translated by John Payne 
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* * * 

Theophile Gautier, A History of Romanticism, 1874 

A beard, fine, silky, full, scented with benzoin, and cared for as 
a Sultan's beard might be, framed in a dark shadow his pale and 
handsome face. A beard! A very ordinary matter in France nowadays, 
but at that time there were but two in the country: Eugene Deveria’s 
and Petrus Borel’s. It required absolutely heroic self-possession and 
contempt of the multitude to wear one. And mark that when I say beard, 
I do not mean mutton-chop or fin-shaped whiskers, or a tip or a tuft, but 
a genuine, full, complete beard, one to make a man shudder. 

I, beardless one, with but a light mustache on the comers of my 
upper lip, 1 admired that splendid crop of hair. 1 must even confess that 
I, who had never coveted anything, did feel the meanest jealousy of it, 
and that 1 did my best to counterbalance its effect by a Merovingian 
superabundance of hair on my head. Petrus wore his short, almost 
cropped, so as to make his beard more striking still; in this direction, 
therefore, I had the chance of hitting upon something new, singular, and 
even somewhat scandalous. 


[...] 

Romanticist painters were not in the least anxious to look like 
smug lawyers, and strove by every means in their power to present the 
strongest possible contrast to the Philistines. No Venetian of the 
sixteenth century was fonder of gorgeousness in dress than Eugene 
Deveria; he loved satins, damask, and gems, and would gladly have 
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gone about in a brocade gown like one of the magnificoes in the 
paintings of Titian or Bonifazio. As he could not quite wear the 
costume that became his talent, he did his best to modify the hideous 
modem male attire. He wore coats cut well open and turned back over 
the shoulders, with broad shimmering velvet facings, and the chest well 

brought out by waistcoats cut 
after the fashion of a doublet. 
His hats were made after the 
pattern of Rubens. Large 
rings, set with engraved 
stones, and huge signet-rings 
shone on his fingers, and 
when he went forth into the 
streets, he gave the finishing 
touch to his picturesque 
eccentricity by draping 
himself in a full Spanish 
mantle. Such a fantastic 
costume would appear 
strange at the present day, but at that time it was considered quite a 
natural thing for a man to indulge in. The name of “artist" covered a 
multitude of sins, and every one, whether painter, poet, or sculptor did 
as he pleased. 


m 

J 

f 


Eugene Deveria, Portrait of the Artist and his 
Brother 


* * * 
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Petrus Borel, Preface to Rhapsodies , 1832 

Petrus Borel, a spokesman for Frenetic Romanticism who referred to himself 
as The Lycanthrope, or Wolf-Man, was widely considered to be the leader of 
avant-garde Romanticism. A co-founder of the Bouzingo group, he was an 
outspoken democrat who dressed like Robespierre and strewed his poems with 
quotes from Saint-Just, and was avid in allying the avant-garde with militant 
leftist activism. His extreme subject matter, experimental use of language and 
publishing conventions, and political volubility eventually alienated him from 
the mainstream Romantics, without whose support he barely scraped out a 
living. The Preface to his only collection of poems, Rhapsodies, was a seminal 
text of the avant-garde, declaring the Bouzingo' s dedication to a small, 
intensely experimental community of personal and extended camarcides and a 
rejection of mainstream acceptance; this is the first time it has been printed in 
full in English. After years of feverish activity in which he pressed the ultra- 
Romanticist lifestyle past its breaking point, he became burned out and 
withdrew, dying of heatstroke as a government official in Algeria in what many 
considered to be a slow, agonizing suicide. 

November, 1831 

A child must get rid of his dribble before speaking frankly; the 
poet must get rid of his, I have gotten rid of mine; here it is! ...the 
effervescing metal in the crucible must discharge its scoria; the 
effervescing poetry within my chest has discharged its(scoria); here it 
is! ... — So then, these Rhapsodies are of dribble and scoria? — Yes! 
— So why, wittingly, implicate oneself with the crowd? Why not 
conceal and shatter? — It's that I want to break away forever from 
them; it's that, to appear that 1 am, I want to expose them, and turn 
away my face; it's that, so long as one keeps things, one always comes 
back to them, one cannot detach oneself from them; it's that, seriously, 
a new era dates, for the poet who seriously has a long takeoff, but from 
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the day when it falls to the day; to the painter, the exposition is a must, 
to the bard, the printing. 

Those who read my book will know me: perhaps it is beneath 
me, but it is very well me; I have not done it at all for doing it, I have 
disguised nothing; it's a whole, an ensemble, corollarily[sic] 
juxtaposed, of cries of pain and of joy thrown into the middle of a 
childhood rarely dissipated, often oblique and always miserable. If 
sometimes one finds it positive and common, if rarely it grazes the 
skies, one must blame my position, which has nothing celestine[sic] 
about it. Reality always gives me the arm; the need is always there to 
leave me aghast, when I want to take my jolt. 

I am neither cynical, nor prudish: I say what is real; to tear 
from myself a plaintive cry, my pain must well be stinging; never have 
1 melancholied[sic] myself to the usage of dames wrought by 
consumption. If I have taken pleasure in spreading my poverty, it is 
because our contemporary bards stink me up with their pretended 
poems and pashalic[sic] luxuries, their aristocratic curve, their 
Ecclesiastical childishness and marginal sonnets; to hear them, one 
would think to see them a hair sweater or coat of arms at the flank, a 
rosary or a merlin at the fist. One would think to see the high dames of 
their thoughts, their viscountesses... Their viscountesses!... say then 
rather their laundry women! 

If I have remained obscure and ignored; if ever no one has 
critiqued publicly for me, if I have never been called eaglet or cob; on 
the other hand, I have never been the clown of any man, I have never 
tambourined to amass the crowd around a master, none can call me his 
apprentice. 
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Assuredly, the 

bourgeoisie will not be at all 
alarmed by the names dedicated 
that it will meet in this volume; 
simply, they are all young folk, 
like me; of heart and of 
courage, with whom I grew, 
how 1 love them all! It is they 
who make disappear for me the 
platitude of this septic life; they 
are all true friends, all comrades 
of our camaraderie, tight 
camaraderie, not glue of Mr. 

Henri Delatouche: ours he 
would never understand at all. 

Feared I not having an air of 
paragoning our small names to those larger, I would say that ours, ours 
is that of the Titian and of the Ariosto, that of Moliere and of Mignard. 
It is to you above all, companions, that I give this book! It was made 
among you, you may claim authorship. It is at law, Jehan Duseigneur, 
the sculptor, beautiful and good of heart, secure and courageous work, 
nevertheless ingenuous as a girl. Courage! your place would be 
beautiful: France for the first time would have a French statuary. — To 
you, Napoleon Thom, the painter, air, frankness, soldierly handshake. 
Courage! you are in an atmosphere of genius. — To you, good Gerard: 
when then, the customs officers of literature, will they let arrive to the 
public committee the works, so well received by their small 
committees. — To you, Vigneron, who have my deep friendship, you, 



Petrus Borel's friends Nanteuil and 
Boulanger collaborated on this 1839 
portrait. 
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who prove to the coward that which can be done by perseverance; if 
you have carried the mortarboard, Jamerai Duval has been the drover. 
— To you, Joseph Bouchardy, the engraver, heart of saltpetre! — To 
you, Theophile Gautier. — To you, Alphonse Brot! — To you, 
Augustus Mac-keat! — To you, Vabre! to you, Leon! to you, O'Neddy, 
etc.; to you all! who I love. 

Those who will judge me by this book, and who will despair of 
me, will be mistaken; those who will adjourn me a high talent, will be 

mistaken as well. I don't do 
modesty, because for those who 
will accuse me of having my head 
in the clouds, I have my conviction 
as a poet, I will laugh about it. 

I have nothing more to say, if 
not that I could well have done for 
preliminary[sic] a paranymph, or 
my ethos, or further yet, on art, a 
long treaty ex professa; but it 
repulses me to sell prefaces, and 
then, would it not be ridiculous to 
say as much about so little? 
However, I consider it; I have some 
pieces besmirched by politics; is 
one not going to anathematize me, 
and bark at the republican? — To 
prevent every interrogation, I will 
then frankly say: Yes, I am 
republican! Let the Duke of Orleans, the father, be asked, if he 



Frontispiece for the 1922 edition. 
Always obscure but never quite 
forgotten, around 500 copies of 
Rhapsodies was printed during each 
generation from its 1833 edition until 
the 1920s, when the Surrealists 
aknowledged Borel and the Bouzingo as 
their precursors. 
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remembers, when he was going to solemnly swear August 9th at the 
Ex-Chamber, from the voice that was haunting him, throwing into his 
face the cries Liberty and Republic, in the middle of the acclamations 
of a silenced populace? Yes! I am republican, but it's not the sun of July 
that causes to bloom one[sic] me this high thought, I follow it from 
childhood,- but not a red or blue garter republican at my carmagnole, 
store-shed windbag and planter of poplars; I am republican as a lynx 
would hear it: my republicanism, it is of lycanthropy! — If I speak of 
Republic, it's because this word represents for me the largest 
independence that can leave association and civilization. I am a 
republican because 1 cannot be a Carib; 1 have need of an enormous 
sum of liberty: the Republic, will she give it to me? I have not the 
experience for me. But when this hope will be disappointed like so 
many other illusions, I will still have Missouri!... When one is here 
below shared as me, when one is embittered by as much pain, were 
one dreaming equality, were one calling the law agrarian, that one 
would merit still but applause. 

Those who will say: This volume is the work of a madman, of 
one of these romantic ibex who have put the soul and the good God 
back in fashion, who, according to these figarotiers, eat children and 
make grog in skulls. For those ones, I can avoid them, I have their 
description. 

Forehead depressed or strangled as by[ forceps, dirty blond 
hair, from each side of the cheeks a lanyard of furry hide, a shirt collar 
enshrouding the tin plate and forming a double triangle of white 
canvass, stovepipe hat, petty-coat and umbrella. 

For those who will say: This is the work of a saint 
simoniaque!... for those who will say: This is the work of a republican, 
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of a basileophage: he must die!... For them, these will be shopkeepers 
without a shopping centre: junk peddlers without customers are 
tigers!... notaries who would lose everything to one reform: the notary 
is philippist like a passementerie trader!... These will be good people, 
seeing the Republic in a guillotine and the assignats. The Republic for 
them is but a beheading. They have understood nothing of the lofty 
mission of Saint- Just: they reproach him for some necessities, and then 
they admire the carnage of Buonaparte, — Buonaparte! — and his 
eight million men killed! 

To those who will say: This book has something suburban that 
disgusts, one will respond that indeed a mocker does not make the 
king's bed. 

Besides, is it not at the height of an era where one has for a 
government stupid discounters, rifle merchants, and for a Monarch, a 
man having for a legend and an epigraph: "Tha nks be to God, and my 
boutiques as well!" 

Fortunately to console oneself for all that, we still have 
adultery! Maryland tobacco! and papel espanol por cigaritos. 

Translated by Joseph Carter, 2010 

* * * 

from Joseph Bouchardy, Letter to Theophile Gautier, Jan. 12, 1857. 

Joseph Bouchardy, a co-founder of the Bouzingo group, gave up printmaking 
as a student to pursue writing. By the 1850s he had become established as the 
writer of absurdly complex and wildly popular gothic Melodramas: his old 
friend Gautier was, by this time, supporting himself as a theater critic. 
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Dear Theophile, 

I should assuredly have kept deep within my heart the gratitude 
1 feel for the kind and beautiful things you said of me in your article of 
January 5, but in the course of it you referred to the golden bygone days 
of our friendship, and as that time constitutes the one and only 
remembrance of my youth, I must indulge in the delight of recalling it 
with you. 

Nor, indeed, can we too often recall it, for it was the loveliest 
of our dreams, dreamed with wide-awake eyes, and hearts full of faith, 
of enthusiasm, and of love. 

We did not dream . . . when some unknown and swift current 
had borne us all together to the same shore, so that we might meet with 
echoes for our yet hesitating voices, and ardent souls for our bold and 
fervent ones. 

A blessed and fair meeting was that, my dear Theophile, in 
which each was to the brother who loved him a devoted friend, and a 
traveling companion who made one forget the length of the way and 
the fatigue of the journey. 

Meetings lovelier than can be told, those in which each and all 
wished for the success of all the others, without mad exaggeration or 
collective vanity; in which each of us was ready to lend his shoulder to 
the foot of him who meant to try to climb and to succeed. 

[...] 

Were we indebted to fortunate temperaments for these sublime 
thoughts? or were we favored by circumstances? It matters little; the 
golden beams that sought us out individually drew us towards each 
other and melted into one single treasury, from which we one and all 
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drew, without ever exhausting it, faith, trust, confidence, enthusiasm, 
hope, and even generosity. 

Translated by F.C. de Sumichrast 

* * * 

Petrus Borel, Hymn to the Sun , 1832. 

Original Translator's Note: A certain Jules Janin, self-styled 
literary/dramatic critic and defender of bourgeois morality, lashed out in le 
Journal des Debats (one of the many periodicals of the day devoted to all 
things cultural), against Sade, Borel and their ilk. Furthermore, in order to 
show the Bousingots/ Frenetiques the error of their ways, Monsieur Janin 
decided to parody them away with a work of his own careful crafting: 7 ’Ane 
Mort et la Femme Guillotinee’ (‘The Dead Donkey and the Guillotined 
Woman ’). The book was an absolute hit with the Bousingots/ Frenetiques, who 
felt that Janin had mastered the genre immediately, going as far as to intimate 
that only a man who loved the genre could have written such a convincing 
work. The public, too, took Janin to be yet another Frenetique and turned his 
book into a runaway best-seller (complete with excellent and lurid 

illustrations by well-known book illustrator 
of the day, Tony Johannot). Janin was 
furious, but the fun was just beginning... 

By way of sweet revenge, Borel 
quoted just 2 words from Janin s work in the 
poem below, as a prelude. The positioning of 
the quote at the head of Borel s poem and the 
attribution of the quote to Janin directly, 
implies that it isJanin who is the ‘poor 
bugger ’. This would be the public equivalent 
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of taping a ‘Kick Me ! ’sign to Janin s back, and turning him loose in Parisian 
cafe and literary society, were this little incident to have occurred in our own 
time. 

Lesson for Janin: never publicly challenge known pranksters. 

In Borel's poem below, the use of irony is fresh and palpable. His 
evocation of Nature stands in stark contrast to the sentimentalist poets of the 
time, and is intended to be so. A certain literary ferocity is set into motion with 
Borel (and his debt to Sade). This ferocity and irony would reach its pinnacle 
with Arthur Rimbaud 40 years later (Rimbaud’s 1870 poem le Dormeur du 
Val’ (‘The Sleeper in the Valley’) sets a strikingly similar tone to the poem 
below). Think of Borel as the ‘Stooges’, ‘MC5’ and ‘New York Dolls ’ all rolled 
into one to Arthur Rimbaud s ‘Sex Pistols ' ‘J accuse ’-style attack on the Petite 
Bourgeoisie. 

Hymn to the Sun 

(to Andre Borel) 

“Poor Bugger!” 

-Jules Janin 


There in this hollow trail, lone promenade, 

Of my clandestine pain, 

1 come in utter sickness, and I lie down upon the ground 
Like a brute animal. 

1 come to brood upon my hunger, head upon stone, 

To invoke sleep, 

That it might quench a little my burning eyelid; 

1 come to use my share of sun! 

Down there in the city, the squalid greed, 

Of masters upon all their extorted wealth: 

To the sheep-people: sun and emptiness are sold; 
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I paid, I have my share! 

But for all, all are equal before you, o just sun, 

You pour forth your rays, 

Which fall no more sweetly on the countenance of an august Lord, 
Than on the forehead of a fdthy swine clad in rags. 

Translated by Raymond E. Andre III, 2009 


* * * 


From Petrus Borel, Prologue to Madame Putiphar, 1839 

Another grief is bom for each that disappears: 

One dieth but to make room for a new chagrin; 

Life is a bramble fed and watered with our tears. 

In this my sombre breast, as lists it were within, 

Three stalwart cavaliers contend without repose; 

And these three ranting blades, incarnate all with me, 

My being still dispute. Beneath their slashing blows, 

My soul and body groan; but on the reckless three 
My plaints have the effect of trumpet and of drum, 

Whose sounds the sullenest of churls intoxicate 
And drive him joyous on amid the bullets' hum, 

Filling his heart with lust of battle and debate. 

The first of these is young and fresh and well-beseen; 

A corselet of bright steel upon his breast there shines, 

That sparkles in the sun athwart a web of green, 

As gleams a glacier's ice across its screen of pines. 

His eye is amorous; his goodly fair-locked head 

For covering hath a casque bedecked with lambrekins, 

Whose crest's umbrageous tufts his shoulders overspread. 
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As curtains hang about the Indian palanquins: 

His Spanish jennet shakes a plume both long and large 
And caracoling goes beneath his golden spur. 

What while aloft he whirls his war-axe and his targe 
With the agility of some vain bullfighter. 

The second cavalier, on reliquary-wise, 

Is gravely perched aloft upon a lean mule's back. 

A mule that would delight an antiquary's eyes; 

For o'er his saw-like spine, of bones a very pack, 

A faded housing-cloth is cast, a cloth that might 
Some ancient falding-stool have covered heretofore 
Or else caparisoned might have the hackney white 
Which from Bavaria erst Queen Isabella bore. 

Big, broken-winded, fat he is; his arid steed 
Seems under him to creak and threatens still to fall; 

A true antithesis, caricature, indeed. 

Of Lent about the ways parading Carnival! 

A penitent he is, a monk, who goes a-prowl, 

Buried in gown and hood, and the world cast aside, 

To sell himself to heav'n, hath hidden him in a cowl. 

With sanctimonious mien, on virtue still astride. 

But, when inspired with zeal, he swears and sweats and snorts 
And at his rivals hurls defiance proud and rude, 

Which with a heavy club, when need is, he supports. 

A crucifix he bears, in hands all blood-imbrued. 

As for the third of them, a man of stone he is, 

Like the Commander's self, new-raised from underground; 

A hyperborean gnome sans lids and eyelashes, 

With empty eyesockets and brows that hollow sound. 

As 'twere an empty tomb, smitten of a sword by chance. 

In his left hand he bears a scythe, whose steel weeps clots 
Of blood; and then in croup he carries a snaphaunce, 
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Wherefrom a hanged man's corpse a-dangle swings and rots, 

A loathly gallows-bird! In fine, for scimitar, 

There dangles at his side a hook of monstrous make, 

Upholding nets, that full of carrion-maggots are 
And earthworms, such as serve the foolish fish to take. 

Translated by John Payne 


* * * 

From Arthur Symons, Petrus Bor el, 1907 

Gone were the days when the value of literary work could be relatively agreed 
upon. In a pattern that would be repeated countless times throughout the next 
two centuries, reactions to Borel's work — which was intentionally difficult, 
dense, nihilisistic, and absurd — were diametrically opposed. The British 
avant-gardist Arthur Symons played an essential role in making underground 
French literature available to English readers at the turn of the century, 
through his work as translator and essayist. 

In the year 1833 a book of between four and five hundred 
pages was published in Paris by the firm of Eugene Renduel, under the 
title: Champavert: Contes Immoraux, by Petrus Borel, the Lycanthrope. 
The first thirty-eight pages contain a Notice on Champavert, written by 
the author, and professing that Petrus Borel was dead, and that his real 
name had been Champavert. Some of the poems published two years 
before in the Rhapsodies are quoted, and some biographical notes, not 
perhaps imaginary, are given. The rest of the book contains seven 
stories, named: Monsieur de d'Argetitidre, I'Acctisateur, Jaques 
Banaon, le Charpentier (La Havane), Don Andria Vesalius, 
I'Anatomiste (Madrid), Three Fingered Jack, I'Obi (La Jamaique), 
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Dina, la Belle Juive (Lyon), Passereau, i'Ecolier (Paris), and 
Champavert, le Lycanthrope (Paris). 

Each has a motto, or a series of mottoes, on the fly leaf of its 
title, mostly from the Bible, and from contemporary poets, Gerard, 
Gautier, Musset. Each story is divided into a great number of divisions, 
and every division has its own title, more often in English, Spanish, 
Latin, or Proven gal than in French. These seven stories, though not 
immoral, as they profess to be, in the defiant manner of the day, are as 
extraordinary as any production of the human brain. All are studies in 
horrors and iniquities; above all, in the shedding of blood. Written by 
anyone else they would be revolting, for they spare no detail of 
monstrous deeds; they would be pitiless but for their immense self- 
pity; cruel but for their irony, which is a bitter, personal, and at times 
magnificent arraignment of things. They are crude, extravagant, built 
up out of crumbling and far-sought materials; they are deliberately 
improbable, and the persons who sin and suffer in them are males all 
brain and females all idols and ideals. They are as far from reality as 
intention and style can make them; a world of vari-coloured puppets 
swinging on unregulated wires. And yet these violences and crudities 
and all this digging in graveyards and fumbling in the dead souls of the 
treacherous and the unforgiving, have something in them or under 
them, a sincerity, a real hatred of evil and unholy things, which keeps 
us from turning away, as our first impulse may well be, in mere disgust. 
A man, suffering from some deadly misery, leaps before us in ironical 
gymnastics, and comes down with his mortal laugh, a clown, in the 
arena. That is what makes the book tragic, a buffoon's criticism of life; 
there is philosophy in it, and an angry pathos. 
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Can the sense of horror become, to those accustoming 
themselves to it, a kind of luxury, like drunkenness? 

[•••] 

Many great writers have had it, as a small part of their genius; Hugo 
had it, for instance, together with his passion for the tragically 
grotesque. But in this one writer horror seems to be almost the whole 
substance of his dreams. Whenever he seems about to open the door to 
beauty, horror shuts the door. He does not suggest, he is minute, and 
will number every circumstance, which others would turn from. At 
times horror finds a voice in such a litany as Dina and the boatman 
chant on their dreadful voyage; or, with an appalling irony, in that scene 
where two negroes, fighting to death, stop suddenly at the sound of the 
convent bell striking eight, draw apart, kneel, repeat the "Angelus" each 
taking his turn, pray silently for one another's souls, and then rise and 
hack and tear each other to pieces. We shudder and wonder, and find 
the horror almost insupportable; but we do not, as in a story of Pierre 
Louys, sicken at the calm, deliberate cruelty of the writer. In Petrus 
Borel horror is an obsession: its danger is at times to become an 
absurdity. 

It is one of the defects of his hasty, defiant art, that we are not 
always sure whether, when he is absurd, he is absurd intentionally. And 
it pleased him to write a style which was half splendour and half rage. 
Listen to this jewellery of the senses before Huysmans: "Depraved by 
grief, she sought ardently for all that irritated her nerves, all that excited 
and awakened her apathy; she covered herself with the most heavily 
scented flowers; she surrounded herself with vases full of syringa, 
jasmine, vervain, roses, lilies, tuberoses; she burned incense and 
benzoin; she shook around heramber, cinnamon, storax, musk." And he 
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will tell you that a woman is "pyramidally virtuous"; and I hardly know 
how often things are obombri, which is the Biblical "overshadowed." 
English and Spanish rudely decorated his pages, generally more 
accurate than in the seekers after this form of local colour in his time. 
He has many varieties of dialogue from the pompous to the abject, but 
all are done with an uneven energy. 

To be delivered from most of the beautiful as well as the 
discomforting things of the world, was the continual prayer of one who 
liked to be called "un lycanthrope." 

[...] 

He realised that to think too closely about life was to be 
unhappy. And so that varying image of himself who goes through the 
best of his stories is the man who thinks and dies. What logic there is 
often in certain of the preposterous scenes, which reach their summit in 
the dialogue between the man who wants to be guillotined ("not 
publicly, but in your back-garden") and M. Sanson, the state 
mechanician of the guillotine. 

[...] 

The whole story of Passereau, in which this is the most 
significant of several audacious and unparalleled incidents, has a 
macabre humour which is terrible, if you will, but personal, and at that 
time new. It has been seen since, and we find Baudelaire, consciously 
or not, taking the exact details of his murderous drunkard's action, in Le 
Vin de U Assassin, from the well in which Passereau drowns his 
mistress. The very words are almost the same. 

[...] 
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Petrus Borel's next and last complete work, his "triste epopee," 
as he called it, was not published till six years after Champavert. The 
mood has again changed, or rather changes in the course of the 
interminable pages; the style is elaborated, and used with a singular, 
paradoxical effort. The name, Madame Putiphar, is of a nature to call 
up anticipations which are far from being gratified. Never was virtue so 
magnanimously or more preposterously presented, praised, and carried 
unshaken through unheard of tribulations. Beings so transcendently 
moral and so consistently led by their merits and good deeds into 
pitfalls which the smallest worldly common-sense would have avoided, 
do not exist in fiction. A sentence in the book, not meant to refer to 
them, defines with perfect accuracy the manner of their treatment 
"There are certain cases," we are told, "where really reason has so 
stupid an air, where logic has so absurd a figure, that one has to be 
extremely serious if one does not laugh in their faces." Is Deborah or 
Patrick Mac- Whyte the more saintly, the more heroic? It would be 
difficult to say, especially, as, by a further freak of their chronicler, they 
are set for the most part to speak in a language so formal and artificial 
that the feeling it is meant to convey is only to be faintly seen through 
it. 

[...] 

The story itself begins with an arraignment of Providence, as if 
to justify the ways of man to God. "If there is a Providence, it often acts 
in strange ways! woe to him predestined to follow a strange way!" Such 
are these martyrs of their own virtue, and they are shown as, in a way, 
God's puppets. 

There is a sentence which might have been written by Thomas 
Hardy, so clearly does it state, in an image like one of his own, the very 
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centre of his philosophy. "I have often heard that certain insects were 
made for the amusement of children; perhaps man also was created for 
the same pleasures of superior beings, who delight in torturing him, and 
disport themselves in his groans." There he states his own problem: the 
book is to be an illustration of it; hence the horrors and the angelic 
natures that endure them. But he has no explanation to give, and can 
but bow down, like a later mouth-piece of Villiers, "before the 
darkness." 

It is from this gloomy and hopeless point of view that the 
whole horrors of the story are presented, up to page 250 of the second 
volume. Then, suddenly, comes a change of direction, and the last sixty 
out of the six hundred pages are written from this new point of view. 
"When I took up my pen to write this book my mind was full of doubts, 
of negations, of errors. But I know not by what mysterious means light 
has come to me on the way. I have constrained myself in the whole of 
this book to make vice flourish and dissoluteness overcome virtue; I 
have crowned roses with rottenness; I have perfumed iniquity with 
nard; I have poured overflowing happiness into the lap of infamy; I 
have brought the firmament down to the gutter; I have put dirt in the 
sky; not one of my brave heroes has not been a victim; everywhere I 
have shown evil as the oppressor and good as the oppressed." And now, 
he affirms, all these cruel accumulated destinies have turned upon him, 
after all his pains to interpret them, and have given him the lie. 

"There is a Providence," he cries now, a God of Vengeance. 
The just man, if he suffers, suffers from some ancestral or attributed 
sin; and evil is destroyed by the action of God or some destroying 
power in man. "Croyez a un Dieu punisseur id has!" he cries, or the 
world will be an enigma without a secret, an absurd, impossible 
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charade. And he brings the great symbol of useful destruction, the 
French Revolution, to end his arraignment of the cruelty of things by a 
vengeance in which man takes back his rights, the sheep shearing the 
shearer, the people crushing its giants like a rag between its fists. And 
for him it is the approach of the hour when all those miseries that he 
has sung, and mountains more of them, shall weigh down the ultimate 
scale of the balances of the wrath of God. In this sudden illumination, 
this prophetic outburst, which ends a book full of clouds, dissonances, 
errors, absurdities, but always sincere, noble or tending blindly towards 
nobility, we see certain brave and serious convictions underlying all 
that is contradictory and uncertain in a creature of passionate and 
eccentric imagination. When a people, he says, revolts against its 
deities, its first act is to break their images. That is what he does in 
these pages, where none of his deities are allowed to be logical. 


* * * 

Anonymous, Revue of Champavert: Immoral Tales 
by Petrus Bor el, 1833 

Contrasting with the assessment of Borel by the avant-garde was that of the 
anonymous mainstream Romanticist, from contextual clues probably a 
member of the Cenacle Group, who wrote the following review of Champavert. 
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Mr. Petrus Borel had published, 
around a year ago, the Rhapsodies; today 
Champavert, who is none other than this 
same Petrus Borel, gives us Immoral 
Tales. We shall be serious with Mr. Borel, 
for he has enough talent to merit our 
being so with him, and because truth be 
told, he is so little so, he and some of his 
friends, with the public. There was 
formed, two or three years ago, a society 
of young painters, sculptors, and poets, of 
whom several display incontestable merit, 
but who depend too much upon the 
advantages of association and camaraderie rather than art. They thought 
they could continue and reorganise on a larger scale the cenacle drawn 
up by their elders in 1 829; they have fallen, like all imitators, into the 
most serious difficulties. As a result some have adopted a precocious 
satisfaction, a contempt of the greater public, strange and mannered 
forms that are not comprehended outside their circle, and, so to speak, a 
sort of Masonic argot which often distorts their thought. We have too 
much esteem for the heart and impact of these young artists not to 
speak to them with frankness. Here, for example, is M. Borel who 
believes he must place at the head of his tales a funerary biography on 
one Champavert, with whom he identifies the Petrus Borel of the 
Rhapsodies, so that, in this maze of the Champavert and the Petrus, the 
poor overwhelmed reader knows not how to pull himself together faced 
with all these duplicates. I must also reproach him for his tales, where 
imagination and originality see their dawn, this incredible profusion of 
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epigraphs, titles and labels in all languages, without translation; I, for 
one, who am not a Panurge, and who understands two European 
languages, aside from French, find there are, 1 confess, at least two 
thirds of these chapter headings which 1 cannot understand. The initial 
thought must therefore traverse three or four foreign envelopes, Spain, 
Italy, the Middle Ages; the tooth is fatigued in searching for the pulp 
beneath this redoubled texture, and we are tempted to reject the book 
like of those fruits that are naught but rind down to their core. We 
would be wrong, however: there is in Champavert a real depth, much 
wit, biting observations, style; I refer the skeptics to Passereau which is 
a pleasant tale, although the maid know Greek and poetics, the cab- 
drivers Spanish, the rifle officers the Middle Ages, although they say 
the Bourgeois Guard rather than the National Guard; yes, despite all 
that, Passereau is a nice tale. 


Translated by Olchar E. Lindsann 


* * * 


From Theophile Gautier, The Jeunes-France, 1833. 

Some of the Jeunes-France's most extreme activity took the form of 
participatoiy performance events that they called 'Romanticist Orgies'. Not in 
fact orgies, they were experimental combinations of the costume party, poetry 
reading, formal dinner, vaudeville sketch, initiation ceremony, role-play, 
debate, haunted house, and drinking contest. Held in apartments and homes 
for invited guests, they pursued Romanticism into realms of collective 
experience unimagined by readers of the more respectable exponants of 
Romanticism. Gautier's comedic fictionalization of a Romanticist Orgy also 
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gives exaggerated examples of the kinds of writing being done at the time, and 
the way in which their mindset was incorporated into the event; the 
characters, most of them amalgams of himself and his friends, represent 
particular micro-communities within Romanticism. 

The Bowl of Punch 


The disheveled orgy. 

-De Balzac. 
The disheveled orgy. 

-Jules Janin. 
The disheveled orgy. 

-PL. Jacob. 
The disheveled orgy. 

-Eugene Sue. 


A queer room was that of our friend Philadelphus. It is true 
that like all rooms, like yours and mine, it had four walls, a ceiling, and 
a floor, but it was the way it was decorated that gave it a strangely odd 
aspect. 



figures on gold backgrounds in the manner of Giotto and Orcagna. 
Engravings and etchings were crowded in so disorderly a fashion along 


Fantastic 

pictures were hung 
on the walls in 
curiously carved 
frames: pastels of 
the time of the 
Regency, smiling 
and rouged, were 
displayed by the 
side of stiff angelic 


Louis Boulanger, Fire From the Sky (1831) 
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the wainscoting that it was impossible to look at one without disturbing 
two or three of the others. 

Rembrandt elbowed Watteau; one of Pater’s entertainments 
lapped over a sibyl’s face by Michael Angelo; a Tartaglia by Gallot 
kicked Hyacinthe Rigaud’s portrait of the Great King; a fleshy, 
sensuous nude by Rubens caused an ascetic drawing by Morales to look 
down; a libertine water-colour by Bucher impudently turned its back 
upon a prudish Madonna by stem Albrecht Diirer; in short, the walls 
were as full of antitheses as a tragedy of the days of the Empire. 

Quantities of oddly shaped and dissonant articles were strewn 
upon the tables, brackets, small tables, chairs, arm-chairs, and, 
generally speaking, upon anything with a fairly level surface. In an 
unoccupied arm-chair was struck a tall Flemish flagon with heron-like 
neck amid bossy dishes and enamels by Bernard Palissy. Blue 
Japanese jars, edible swallow’s-nests, caips, and green cats from China 
were scattered upon worm-eaten stools of the time of Louis XIII. 

A death’s head, with spectacles on its nose, a Greek smoking- 
cap on its cranium, and a richly coloured pipe in its mouth, made faces 
at a porcelain figure placed at the other end of the mantelpiece, while 
deformed mandragoras writhed hideously, pell-mell with petrifications 
and madreporae, on an empty shelf in the bookcase. 

It was still worse on the center table, for assuredly it would 
have been impossible to collect in any smaller space any larger number 
of objects having an air and a character of their won. There were: - 
A Turkish slipper, 

A marchioness’s slipper, 

A yataghan, 

A fencing foil, 
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A missal, 

An Aretino, 

A medallion by Antonin Moine, 

Some papel espanol para cigaritos, 

Love letters, 

A Toledo dagger, 

A champagne glass, 

A shell-hilted sword. 

Obscene sketches by Clodion, 

A small Egyptian idol, 

Packages of various kinds of tobacco (the packages burst open 
and exhibiting their golden entrails), 

A stuffed peacock, 

Victor Hugo’s Orientates, 

A muleteer’s net for the hair, 

A palette, 

A guitar, 

A something or other, in a fine state of preservation, and 1 
know not what else, - a mess, a higgledy-piggledy that would have 
tired out the most intrepid enumerator, whether he were Rabelais or 
Charles Nodier. 

It is probable that the chairs and arm-chairs had been at 
Marignano with the Saltabadil stools; some of them were crippled in 
the legs, others in the arms; not one had more than three legs or more 
than one arm. 

I need not, of course, draw your attention, O judicious reader, 
to the fact that the above description is simply superb, and that it has 
been composed in accordance with the most recent recipes. It yields 
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the pride of place to none, save except those by M. de Balzac only, for 
he alone is capable of writing a longer one. 1 have dressed up my 
sentences, hitherto so plain; I have sewn spangles upon their linen 
gowns, put glass beads and other imitation gems in their hair, 
pinchbeck rings on their fingers, and there they go now, as proud and 
conceited as if their jewels were not every one imitation and their 
diamonds glass. 

And not only is this description magnificent and worthy of 
being inserted in manuals of literature, it also surpasses ordinary 
description by its uncommonly rare merit, namely, that it is perfectly 
apposite, and of unquestionable use in the work of which it forms part. 

This is the case, since, having undertaken to write a 
physiological account of the biped called Juene France, 1 came to the 
conclusion that after having carefully told the number of its nails and 
length of its hair, the colour of its skin and its habits and appetites, it 
would be exceedingly interesting to let my reader know where this 
biped lives and roosts, and it occurred to me that the description of the 
room would have as much importance, in the opinion of naturalists, as 
that of a tit’s or a parrakeef s nest. 

Nor were the seven or eight people assembled in this room any 
less remarkable. The figures were, in every respect, worthy of their 
setting. 

They did not wear the French dress; indeed, it would have been 
difficult to name the exact period and country to which it belonged. 
One man wore his beard cut in the fashion of Francis I; another had a 
tuft and his hair cropped short, like Saint-Megrin; a third wore a chin 
tuft like Cardinal Richelieu, and the others, who were still too young to 
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own so important an accessory, made up for it by their exceedingly 
long hair. 

One was dressed in a black doublet doublet and tight-fitting 
trews, like a mediaeval archer; another had on the costume of a member 
of the National Convention, with a swell’s steeple-crowned hat; a third 
sported a dandy’s frock-coat, of most exaggerated cut, and a Henry IV 
ruff. Every portion of their attire was carried out in the same style, and 
it really seemed that they had picked out, at haphazard and with their 
eyes shut, in the wardrobe of ages, the garments needed to make up 
some sort of an outfit for themselves. 

The pursuits in which these worthies were engaged were fully 
worthy of them. 

The Francis 1 man was singing a Spanish song out of tune, with 
a Normandy accent. 

The Saint-Megrin fellow was playing at cup and ball, or firing 
pellets from a sarbacan. 

The Richelieu image was gravely smoking a cigar that had 
gone out. 

The National Convention representative was relating his love 
affairs in a voice of thunder to his friend the dandy, and pledging him to 
secrecy. 

The archer chap was reading the Courriere des Theatres, and 
the dandy was lopping off the heads of flies with the stalks of cherries. 

Philadelphus, the master of the house, was making a Y with his 
arms and O with his mouth, as he yawned in the most fatherly manner. 

In a word, the whole company appeared to be enjoying itself 
but slightly, and to be heartily wishing itself elsewhere. 1 do believe, so 
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desperately bored were they, that they would not have decline tickets to 
the Opera-Comique or the Vaudeville. 

Albert. By the horns of my father, this is as dull as a meeting 
of the Academy. 

Rudolph. I feel as if 1 were at the Thcatrc-Frangais. 

Theodore. What shall we do to kill time? Suppose we were to 

fence? 

Albert. The foils are broken. 

Theodore. What do you say to throwing dice? 

Albert. Philadelphus’s dice are loaded. 

Theodore. Let us read one of de Bouilly’s stories. It would be 
colossally funny. 

Albert. You might as well ask us to swallow soaked bread 
without salt. 

Theodore. Let each man tell his love affairs, then. 

Omnes. What is that? You muff! you owl! It would be deadly 
dull and monotonous. Down with the motion! Down with the mover! 

Roderick. Let us have music. 

All, in accents of deepest dismay. No! no! no! 

Philadelphus. The piano is out of tune, and besides it is very 
small tun to watch a poor devil sweating away at a keyboard like the 
trained rabbit that played the drum in Charles X’s honour. 

Theodore. I would rather have Roderick’s mouth filled with 
scalding hot pap than with G’s and C’s, the more so that very often G is 
C and C is G, while pap always is pap, and gags him in proper fashion. 

Philadelphus. It would look nice, wouldn’t it, for us to take to 
singing drawing-room ballads like a lot of ninnies fresh from boarding- 
school. 
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All. To the devil with music, and most especially to the devil 
with the musician! 

Roderick. Well, what are we going to do, when all is said and 

done? 

Rudolph, in most dithyrambic tones. By my soul and body, 
gentlemen, you ought to have webbed hands, for in truth you are a set 
of geese. 

Philadelphus. The goose is as white as a swan, and a swan is 
web-footed like a goose, and when a man is short-sighted, he is apt to 
mistake the one for the other. It is plain, my friend, that you have 
forgotten to put on your spectacles. Just rub the lenses on your coat- 
sleeve, and look; you will perceive that we are mighty geniuses, not 
fools; swans, not geese. 

Albert. Goose or swan matters not, for at a distance the effect 
is the same. At this particular moment I have one advantage over you 
especially, and over all in general: 1 have an idea, and evidently that is 
not the case with any of you. 

Philadelphus. Listen to the conceited fellow who claims to 
possess an idea! You have just as few ideas as you have women. 

Albert. That is where you are mistaken. I have three women 
and one idea, and in that respect 1 differ from you, for you may 
possibly own three ideas, but assuredly you do not own a single 
woman. 

All. The idea! Let us have the idea! 

Albert. This it is, my lords. It is simple and wonderful, and I 
am astonished that it did not occur to any of you before me. 

All. Let us have it. 
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Albert, solemnly. Let us have an orgy! An orgy is 
indispensable if we are to be fully up to the mark. It is the one and only 
thing we lack. We can make ourselves perfect and spend a very 
pleasant evening. 

All, with frantic enthusiasm. Bravo! Bravo! 

Albert. There is nothing so up-to-date as an orgy. Every new 
novel that comes out has an orgy; let us likewise have ours. An orgy is 
as necessary to a manly life as to a book published by Eugene Renduel. 

[...] 

And after much hand-shaking, the Juenes-France separated in 
order to look after the preparations for the orgiacal mysteries. 
Theodore hastened home, cleared out of the room whatever might be in 
the way; sent for brandy, rum, and quantity of wine; personally 
installed a chef and three or four assistants at the ranges, and forthwith 
the pots, pans, and pipkins set to work, bubbled and steamed and 
flipped and flopped in the j oiliest way possible. 

Sancho, Falstaff, Panurge, and all Rabelais’ gorging monks 
would have been filled with joy and have licked their chops merely if 
allowed to eat their bread seasoned with the scents that came from the 
kitchen. 

The place of assembly had the strangest appearance On one 
side there were elegant chairs and a splendid table service, with tapers 
in gilded candelabra. On the other, oaken settles, boards placed on 
trestles, big tallow or pitch candles in tin candlesticks; in short, the 
greatest contrast. 

The house, brilliantly lighted up, flamed from every window 
and door, and cast floods of disdainful light upon the other 
neighbouring houses, which had gone to bed at nine o’clock and closed 
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their eyes until the next morning should come, like sensible houses and 
true bourgeoises that they were. 

Meanwhile the cabs 
were beginning to drive up with 
much shouting and swearing. 

Curious figures flitted between 
the doors of the carriages and 
the door of the house. Now it 
was powdered marquises, in full 
dress, sword at the side, hilt 
well down, point well up, giving 
their hand to countesses in 
hoop-skirts, rouged, patched, 
bespangled, and befanned; or 
again sailors, with glazed hats 
on their heads, their fists on 
their hips, their pipes in their 
jaws, and a strumpet on the arm; or again dandies with high neckties, 
stiff, set up, well gloved, escorting ladies laden with feathers, flowers, 
gems, and ribbons; or vagabonds and rascals, in short cloaks and hoods, 
and tall feathers three feet long, dagger in hand, oaths on the lips, pell- 
mell with gipsies and lewd women, in loud-coloured skirts brilliant 
with spangles. 

The row these people made caused the neighbours to wake up, 
to rub their eyes, to put on their spectacles, and to look out of the 
window, greatly surprised at such a disturbance at so improper an hour. 
Behind the blinds could be seen cotton night-caps with patriarchal tufts, 
mysterious night-gear, and chaste snoods. More than one grocer, who 
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had given up business, caught a cold in the head that night; more than 
one grisette forgot to turn down the comer of the page in the novel she 
had just begun, and more than one amorous cat, dazed by the unwonted 
light and the unusual noise, fell from the roof into the street. 

Every new arrival was greeted with frantic hurrahs; the panes 
rattled in the sashes and the plates jigged on the dresser, just as if there 
were an earthquake going on. 

The worthy bourgeois of the quarter, not knowing what might 
be the cause of the row, imagined that it was going to be a second 
performance of the Immortals for the benefit of the Republic. The 
toothless old dames betook themselves to the cellars, convinced that the 
end of the world had come, and that God was punishing France for 
having turned out Charles X. 

A subscriber to the Constitutionnel, the same man who utters 
such ingenious remarks in the fourth act of Antony, affirmed that it was 
a Jesuit meeting for quite a number of the guests were long-haired, a 
particularly Jesuitical trait. 

A subscriber to the Gazette swore by all he held holy that it was 
the board of directors assembling in secret conclave to mutually behead 
each other and to eat the flesh of babes and sucklings, according to 
their evil habit. 

A reader of Jay’s books - ay, indeed! incredible as it may seem 
at the first blush that Jay should have any readers - maintained that it 
was Romanticists convened for the purpose of insulting the busts of the 
great, and burning the works of the immortal dead, whom modesty 
forbids my naming. 

The guests took their places: the Balzacians and the Janinians 
at the aristocratic end; the others lower down. The funny thing was that 
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by each plate was put a copy of “Bamave,” of “The Chagreen Skin,” of 
“The Salamander,” or of “The Dance of Death,” carefully opened at the 
description of the orgy, so that each one might conscientiously follow 
the text and duly keep up the proper style. 

[•••] 

You must be tired of hearing me jabbering in a vulgar dialect, 
like the uncouth lout I am, and probably will remain until it pleases 
Heaven to remove me from this world. 

This coming description shall be as fine as that with which 
begins this pantheistic and palingenetic tale. If, however, though I do 
not believe this will prove to be the case, it should not satisfy you, I 
hope the ladies will excuse me on account of my lack of experience in 
such matters. 

It was certainly a strange sight to see all these young fellows 
assembled round the table; the feast had the air of being a reunion of 
wizards and demons. 

Pshaw! that is a stinking beginning; it is the stock image of 
1829. It is as idiotic as yesterday’s newspaper, as stale as this 
morning’s news. If you are not hard to please, reader mine, I can tell 
you I am, and like Cathos and Madgelon of the “Precieuses ridicules,” 
even my socks are bought from the swagger hosier. And my 
descriptions also are according to the latest pattern. Therefore, let us 
try again. 

Oh! the orgy giving to the winds its heaving breasts, red with 
kisses; the orgy, shaking out its perfumed hair upon its bare shoulders, 
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dancing, singing, shouting, holding one hand out to this man and the 
other to that one; the orgy, hot courtesan, that yields readily to every 
fancy, that drinks punch and laughs, that stains the cloth and its gown, 
that dips its garland of flowers in a bath of Malmsey wine; the ribald 
orgy, showing its foot and its leg, letting its heavy head fall to right or 
left; the quarrelsome, blaspheming orgy, quick to snatch its stiletto from 
its garter; the quivering orgy that has only to stretch out its wand to turn 
an idiot into a poet and a poet into an idiot; the orgy that duplicates our 
being and sends fire running through our veins, sets diamonds in our 
eyes and rubies on our lips; the orgy, the only poetry tat is possible in 
these prosaic days; the orgy - 

Whew! that is a terrifically long sentence; longer a good deal 
than lasted the love of my latest mistress, 1 can tell you. Let me 
moisten my lips and take breath. The hack that stands me in stead of 
Pegasus is quite blown and roars like a wind-broken moke. 

1 could have put it differently; like this, for instance: The orgy, 
with its laughter, its yells, its, etc., etc,, for as many pages as I liked; but 
this form of sentence, which flourished last week, is now quite gone 
out, and, besides, the other is more wild-haired and dithyrambic. 

1 have come to the conclusion, my dear reader, that the lyrical 
portion of my description is sufficiently extensive, and, with your 
permission, I shall now pass on to the technical part. 

I shall not say that the cloth looked like new-fallen 
snow, because 1 am not enough of a poet for that, especially in prose; 
but I shall take it on myself to affirm that it was very white indeed, and 
that it had probably been sent to the wash. 
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As for the glasses, there was no mistake about it, they had been 
really washed, and the decanters likewise. Each guest had a plate 
before him and a whole napkin to himself; he also had the use of a 
knife, spoon, and fork. I am not aware that these particulars are of any 
use, but I should scruple not to impart them to the readers of this 
glorious tale, considering that when the subject is so great, nothing 
about it can be small. 

I should much like to tell you here the component parts of this 
fanciful supper, but I must needs own, in all humility, that in matters 
culinary 1 am plunged in densest ignorance. I am unworthy of eating, 
for I have never been able to tell the left wing of a partridge from the 
right, and provided the wine is red and makes me tipsy, I drink it down 
piously and call it good wine. Yet it is necessary that you should know 
the name of every dish, of every bottle of liquor, of every mouthful of 
food eaten and drunk by the heroes of that memorable party. 

1 have never once in my life been at a swell dinner. My 
customary pittance consists of very humble and very commonplace 
dishes; and you have no idea what a trouble I am in when trying to 
ascertain the names of a score of dishes queer enough to compose the 
bill of fare of this astounding feast. 

What soup am 1 to make them eat? Shall it be rice of Julienne? 
Horrors! Such soups are fit only for men with an income from the 
funds, or hosiers retired from business. I need a fashionable, a 
transcendental soup. Hurrah! I have it! Turtle soup! Have you ever 
eaten turtle soup? The devil take me if I ever have. I have never seen 
any, not even smelt any, but all the same it must be a wonderful soup. 

And after that? 
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The turtle itself, in its shell, on a layer of parsley, for a boiled 

joint. 

And after that? 

After that? After that? Confound you, do you suppose that it 
its as easy to compose a meal as a poem? I can tell you that it would be 
easier for a cook to write a good tragedy than for a tragic author to 
make up a good dinner. 

All the same, I see plainly that if I go on it this way I shall be 
running the risk of making my heroes eat tiger chops, camel steaks, and 
crocodile fillets, instead of regaling them with suitable dishes duly 
approved by Careme. But what am I to do? 1 can think of but one way 
of getting out of the hobble. 

Mariette! Mariette! 

Yes, sir. 

Bring me your cook book. 

Here it is, sir. 

Now I shall simply transcribe the menu for a dinner for twenty- 
four people. In that way we shall at least be sure of what they are 
eating. 

But the devil! It is only The Home Cook Book, instead of The 
High Art Cookery Book, as I supposed. There is not a single menu for 
twenty-four persons, and the dishes do not appear to be at all 
Anacreontic. Hang it all, you will have to put up with it for the present. 

I transcribe literally, - 
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TABLE OF FOURTEEN COVERS, WHICH WILL ANSWER FOR A 
DINNER FOR TWENTY GUESTS 

First Course 

In the centre, a centerpiece, which remains throughout the 

dinner. 

(Good!) 

At each end, a soup: 

Cabbage soup. 

Cucumber soup. 

Four side-dishes for the four comers of the centerpiece: 

A pigeon pie. 

A pie of two spring chickens, with tasty sauce. 

A pie of breast of veal as stewed chicken. 

(It is possible that this is plain enough, but I do not quite see 
how breast of veal can be stewed chicken. Never mind; the book says 
it is, avros ec))r|, and it is faith only that saves. 

Hotch-potch of ox-tail. 

(Look here. Would you eat an ox’s tail? It strikes me a man 
would have to be a cannibal to do it.) 

Six hors-d’cevre for the two sides and the four comers of the 

table: 

Broiled mutton-chops. 

(I understand this quite easily. A very well written passage, 
very deeply though out.) 

Palate of beef in straight cut. 

(Palate of beef! Come now; as well have a shoe vamp. For the 
matter of that, cooks appear to dish up any and everything. Sully’s 
cook, seeing his master throw away an old pair of leather breeches, said 
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to him, “Why do you throw away those breeches? Give them to me: I 
will make an ambassador eat them.” Straight cut: have you any idea 
what that means? It’s High Dutch to me, and Kant and Hegel are easier 
to understand.) 

Black pudding of rabbit. 

(A comical duck, that cook, to turn out a rabbit black pudding. 
Rabbit black pudding strikes me as very funny, and I have no doubt it 
will prove highly successful.) 

Cauliflowers as bread. 

(Cauliflower is a vegetable worthy of esteem, with which I am 
intimately acquainted, and which I appreciate as it deserves to be 
appreciated. 1 usually eat it dressed with oil, for I cannot bear white 
sauce. I shall not comment upon the expression “as bread;” not 
because I understand what it means, far from it, but that I am really 
ashamed of being ignorant of such simple matters, and I thought that if 
I did not say anything about it, you would assume that I know exactly 
what it is.) 

Two hors-d’cevre of savory patties for each side. 

(Patties are a happy thought, and the adjective “savory” is 
admirably chosen.) 

Second Course 

Two joints to follow the soup: 

A joint of beef. 

A loin of veal roasted on the spit. 

The devil take it! I shall never be done if I try to write the 
whole thing down. Just think! There is another whole page written in 
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as lofty a style as the foregoing one; it is impossible to devise more 
substantial phraseology; every word stands for an attack of indigestion. 
And all the mass of game and meats is for fourteen people! Why, there 
would be enough there to feed fourteen Gargantuas, a whole host of 
Pantagruelistic diners for a fortnight! 

This, however, is only the technical part, and I fail to see that 
you have given me any cause to spare you the picturesque part, while 
these gentlemen are busy drinking and trying to become characteristic. 

Here goes: 

White tapers, transparent as stalactites, and giving out 
perfumed odours, are burning in tall candlesticks. The rosy and bluish 
flame plays around the wicks, now steadily, now blown about. Under 
the influence of the draughts that traverse the room and of the gestures 
of the guests, it rises at times straight as a dagger, at others flows out 
like a mane. It is repeated in the innumerable facets of the glassware, 
and reflected by the projections on the silver plate and the china. Every 
utensil is dotted with a sparkling spangle and shimmers with a 
reflection of its own. Everything is gleaming and glistering; the satin 
of bosoms and shoulders, the satin of the gowns, the diamonds in the 
necklaces, the diamonds in the glances, the pearls in the mouths and 
pearls in the ears; the many beams cross and mingle and break; 
iridescent flashes play under every eyelid; the guests are caught in a 
brilliant mist, a sort of luminous dust. The orgy is on the flood. 
Tongues are loosened, hands meet, confidences and love words are 
being exchanged; the guests eat, laugh, sing; the glasses go round and 
cli nk against each other, bottles are breaking, champagne corks fly to 
the ceiling, plates are swept, the wrong knee is pressed, and altogether 
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there is the most lovely racket going on, and a row that the deafest man 
could not but hear. 

That, I think, suffices to show that at need I can write a 
description, and you had better be thankful that 1 consent to stop here, 
for 1 could go on for a week in the strain -meal-hours - without being 
in the least put about or having to deny myself to visitors, to stop 
smoking my cigar or talking to my friends. 

Besides, 1 fancy my fellows must be about up to the right pitch 
by this time, and their conversation becoming interesting. Therefore 1 
return to the dialogue form. 

Theadore. At this point 1 have to pour wine inside my vest and 
slake my shirt’s thirst; so it is expressly stated at page 171 of “The 
Chagreen Skin.” Here is the place. And, confound it, I have on my 
very best vest, my velvet one, with engine-turned gold buttons. Never 
mind, we must be in character. 1 can always get another one. (Here he 
pours a full glass of wine inside his vest.) Wow! It’s cold as the devil. 
1 ought to have had it warmed first. 1 shall be lucky if I escape an 
attack of pleurisy. Beastly thing being wet all the way down in front 
like that! 

Roderick, from the other end of the table. Here! Don’t make 
such a fuss over it; do the thing gracefully while you are about it. You 
can see for yourself that as you have taken Benard’s part, I am bound to 
shove a napkin down your throat. It is of no use your saying that you 
do not eat napkin and that it is too thready a dish for your digestion 1 
have nothing to do with that; the thing is down in black and white in 
the book; here you are, page 152. So open your jaws, my lad, and 
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down with it. Surely you would not spoil the scene for such a trifle and 
grieve your dearest friend? After all, a napkin is not half bad; I’ll bet 
that once you have eaten it you will call for a second helping and will 
refuse to take anything else. 

(Perceiving that he is strewing flowers of rhetoric all in vain, 
he drops words and passes to acts. Rudolph yells and struggles.) 

Rudolph. May all the devils in hell seize you! By thunder! By 
the holy poker! (Just then, Roderick, profiting by the hiatus occasioned 
by the utterance of this horrible oath, subtilely shoves half a yard of 
napkin down his throat. 

A guest. He is choking; leave him alone. 

Another guest. He need only keep the end of it in his mouth; 
that will be sufficient to give the proper tone. 

Philadelphus. By Jove! This is the time when I have to toss a 
five-franc piece to see whether there is a God or not. (He hunts through 
his pockets.) Don’t believe I shall find a single cursed coin. I shall 
miss my effect, damn it all (He searches in his vest pockets.) Nothing! 
I have not even a marked penny to keep the devil from flying off with 
me. 

Albert. What are you hunting for like that,- turning all your 
pockets inside out, like a miser who is soring out the bad money to give 
alms with? 

Theodore. My boy, if you can lend me five francs, 1 shall be 
grateful to you until death us do part, and even beyond the grave. 

Albert. Here you are. Try to remember to return them, and 1 
will do without your gratitude. 

Theodore. Heads or tails? 

Albert. Heads that there is a God. 
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Theodore, spinning the coin; as it falls it smashes a glass. 
Heads it is. 

Albert. The devil! That coin is a better Christian than any of 
us. It will go to Paradise when it dies, a privilege I do not expect to 
enjoy. My dear five-franc piece, you are telling a fib; there is no God. 
If there were, He would not allow Delrieu, who wrote “Artaxerxes,” to 
live. 

Rosette. No! no! I won’t! It’s disgusting! Sir, gentlemen, stop 
now. I never! Why, you are all as drunk as lords. 

Philadelphus. Now come, Rosette; be a good girl. 

Rosette. I am a good girl; it’s you who are a bad man. 

Philadelphus. Not a bit of it. 

Several Guests. What’s up? What’s the matter? What makes 
Rosette play the prude for the first time in her life? It is shameful! 

Rosette. Kiss me and fondle me as much as you please, I don’t 
mind; that’s what I am here for; but I will never do what you want. 

Philadelphus, getting up rather unsteadily on his hind legs. 
Gentlemen, I entreat you not to suppose that I am asking anything 
monstrous of this august princess; I should be sorry to have you 
entertain so poor an opinion of my manners. I have merely requested a 
truly pastoral little favour, which can have no consequences of any sort. 
It is nothing, a mere nothing; only a trifle. I want her to let me press 
her bosom with my foot. There is authority for this, and I have the 
right to do it. I am doing Raphael, and Rosette is Aquilina. Here is the 
passage on which I rest my claim, and you can judge for yourselves 
whether I am in the right or in the wrong: If your two feet were not 
resting upon the lovely Aquilina. It is Emil addressing Raphael; there 
is no getting out of it; the statement is explicit. 
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Many Voices. He is right! He is right! Come, Rosette, be nice 

about it. 

Rosette. Not much, I won’t! Do you suppose I am going to let 
him bruise my breasts and dirty my gown just to satisfy his fancy? 

An Officious Guest. He shall take off his boots. 

(Philadelphus removes his boots. Two or three of his comrades 
take hold of Rosette and lay her on the floor. Philadelphus lightly 
presses her bosom with his foot. Rosette screams, struggles, and ends 
by bursting out laughing. She ought to have done that form the first.) 

Women ’s Voices, at the other end of the table. Help! help! 

A Roysterer. Well, what’s the matter with you? What are you 
yelling for? We are only going to chuck you out of the windows. It’s 
bacchanalian, it’s wild-haired, and produces a gorgeous effect. There is 
nothing so far removed from the commonplace. 

Laura. This is a regular cut-throat den. 

A Guest. We are all bred; we are polite to the ladies; we’ll 
open them up first - the windows, 1 mean, no the ladies. Let us avoid 
obscurity. A Frenchman is essentially polite. 

Another Guest, not quite so drunk. Don’t be afraid, my 
darlings; we are on the ground-floor and for fear of accidents we have 
taken the precaution to put mattresses outside. 

Voices of Women and Other Voices. Oh! Oh! Damn it! Oh! 
Ah! Hang it all! etc. 

(The women are now thrown out of the windows. The 
economy of a few skirts is disarranged, and if the spectators had been 
fit to see anything, they would have beheld quite a number of things 
and some more.) 

Theodore. Wauch! Wooch! 
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A Kindly Soul. Hold his head for him. 

Theodore. Woof! 

A Joker. Stack him up with the others. When we have enough 
of them we’ll smoke them so that they may be preserved to their 
respectable parents, in accordance with the recipe given in “The 
Salamander.” 

Albert. How many am I? It seems to me 1 am several, and that 
I could turn out a whole regiment in my own person. 

Roderick. You are not even one. The nobler part of yourself 
has ceased to exist; it is drowned in the ocean of wine with which you 
have filled your paunch. So you may be spoken of in the preterite 
definite: Albert was. 

Albert. My glass must be on my right or my left, unless it is in 
front of me; yet I can’t see it anywhere. Who has swallowed my glass? 
There must be thieves here. Shut the doors and search everybody until 
you die of thirst for lack of something to drink. But here is a salad 
bowl that will beautifully make up for the glass. (He pours in a whole 
bottle of wine, and drains the bowl at a draught.) Jolly old chap, God, 
to have given wine to man. If I had been God, should have kept the 
recipe to myself. O thou divine bottle! I have always regretted not 
being a funnel rather than a man. 

Roderick. In my opinion you are much more of a funnel than 
of a man. 

Albert. 

A funnel! a funnel! to be a funnel! . . . Accursed fate! I am not a 

funnel! 
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Guillemette. My dearly beloved Malaquet, you gentle rascal, 
you have not entered into the spirit of your part, for you have omitted a 
most beautiful and attractive passage: “They licked the floor that was 
covered with a gastronomical layer.” 

Malaquet. Do you suppose, you wench, that 1 am going to turn 
my tongue into a broom? 

A General Shout. The bowl of punch! the bowl of punch! 

A bowl of punch vast as the crater of Vesuvius, was placed on 
the table by a couple of the least groggy in the company. 

The flames rose to the height of at least three or four feet, blue, 
orange, violet, red green, white, and dazzling to behold. A draught of 
air, blowing in through an open window, made them quiver and 
tremble, so that they looked like the mane of a salamander or the tail of 
a comet. 

“Out with the lights!” shouted the whole band. 

The lights were put out, but the room remained as bright as 
before. The light from the bowl spread through the place and 
penetrated the darkest comers. It might have been the fifth act of a 
modem drama, when the hero ascends to heaven or climbs the scaffold 
amid a blaze of Bengal fire. 

Over the faces already turned pale and idiotic by intoxication, 
played ugly greenish reflections that gave them a deathly and corpse- 
like look. They resembled drowned bodies from the Morgue enjoying 
themselves. 

This was the finest moment in the whole evening. 

The burning punch was poured blazing into the glasses, that 
cracked and broke with a snap. In less than fifteen minutes not a drop 
was left, and the room was plunged into darkness intense. 
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But the row merely grew louder. It was a clang and clatter 
made up of a hundred different noises which could but most 
imperfectly be reproduced, even with the assistance of onomatopaeia; 
oaths, sighs, cries, grunts, the rustling of rumpled dresses, the smashing 
of plates, and innumerable other sounds. 


Bang! bang! 

Frou! frou! 

Glin! glin! 

Glac! 

Brr... 

Ow! Ow! 

Woof! 

Ah! 

Fie! 

Oh! 

Ouch! 

Huh! 

Pshaw! 

Oof! 


These various noises at last melted into a single one, a mighty 
snoring that would have drowned the pedal notes of a great organ. 

* * * 

From Victor Hugo, Preface to Han of Iceland , 1823 

As part of their bid to contest the Classicist conception of a standardized 
French language cleansed of all impurities, The Romanticists delighted in 
using archaic, obscure, words, importing words and sounds from other 
languages, and using language in such odd ways as to make it difficult to 
understand. Certain letter that rarely appear in 'proper' French thus came to 
be regarded as specifically 'Romanticist letters'. The avant-garde took this 
proposition, like other Romanticist precepts, to its ultimate conclusion. 

[The author] will not tell the reader his name or surname, whether he be 
old or young, married or a bachelor; whether he has written elegies or 
fables, odes or satires; whether he means to write tragedies, dramas, or 
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comedies; whether he be the patrician member of some great literary 
association, or whether he holds a position upon some newspaper — all 
things, however, which it would be very interesting to know. He 
confines himself to stating that the picturesque part of the story has 
been the object of his special care; that K’s, Y’s, H’s, and W’s abound 
in it, although he uses these romanticist letters with extreme 
temperance, witness the historic name of Guldenlew, which some 
chroniclers write Guldenloewe — a liberty with which he has not 
ventured to allow himself; that there will be found numerous dipthongs 
varied with much taste and elegance; and finally, that each chapter is 
proceded by a strange and mystrious motto, which adds singularly to 
the interest and gives more expressiveness to each part of the 
composition. 

* * * 


From Theophile Gautier, The Jeunes-France: Daniel Jovard, 1833 

Romantics such as Hugo and Bibliophile Jacob became interested in the 
regional dialects and urban slang, known generally as 'argot', which the 
French Academy had long been attempting to eradicate. The Romanticist 
avant-garde took this engagement further, and they developed a Romanticist 
Argot so full of slang, code-words, and odd expressions that those around 
them claimed not to be able to comprehend their conversations. 

After exchanging greetings they naturally began to talk about 
the play. [The Classicist] Daniel Jovard benevolently admired it, and 
was immensely surprised to find that his friend Ferdinand de C — , in 
whom he had always reposed the greatest confidence, was of an utterly 
contrary opinion. 
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"My dear fellow," said Ferdinand to him, "the thing is worse 
than a sham; it is Empire, it is peri-wig, it is rococo, pompadour; a man 
must be a mummy or a fossil, a member of the Institute or a Pompeian 
relic, to take any pleasure in balderdash of that sort. It is so deadly cold 
that it would freeze jets of water shooting up into the air; those gawky 
hexameters that toddle along arm in arm like invalids returning home 
from the wine-shop, the one propping up the other, and we keeping the 
lot steady, are really beneath contempt. The lanky substantives 
followed like shadows by their adjectives, the prudish periphrases with 
the secondary periphrases carrying their trains, are a confounded 
nuisance with their way of showing themselves off among the passions 
and the situations in the drama; the conspirators who amuse themselves 
shouting under the portico of the tyrant, who takes good care to turn a 
deaf ear to the din, the princes and princesses with their inevitable 
confidants, the dagger-thrust and the final narration in fine polished 
verse, tell me, are these things not enough to make the walls themselves 
yawn for very weariness and wretchedness?" 

"But what about Aristotle and Boileau and the busts?" 

[...] 

In a few words he laid bare before him all the secrets of the trade; took 
him behind the scenes at his very first lesson; taught him to put on a 
mediaeval look; showed him how to acquire individuality and an air of 
his own; revealed to him the innermost meaning of the slang of the 
week; explained to him what was meant by "the ropes," "chic," "air," 
"art 1 "artistic," "artist;" the signification of "frumpish," "stunning, 
"busted;" opened up to him a vast repertory of formulae of admiration 
and of reprobation: phosphorescent, transcendental, pyramidal, 
astounding, blasting, annihilating, and innumerable others it would be 
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wearisome to repeat in this place; he exhibited to him the ascending 
and descending scale of the human mind; that at twenty a man was 
Jeune-France, a Coningsby at twenty-five, and a Childe Harolde at 
twenty-eight, provided he had travelled as far as Saint-Denis or Saint- 
Cloud; that thereafter a man did not count, and was successively known 
by the following appellations: back number, old fogey, zany, clod-pate, 
Boeotian, driveller, dotard, down to the lowest depth of decrepitude, 
until the most degrading epithet of all was reached. Academician and 
member of the Institute, which did not fail to happen when a man was 
forty or thereabouts. 

[•••] 

But could he throw to a careless and quizzical public the six 
ridiculous letters that formed his patronymic? Daniel might do at a 
pinch, but Jovard! what a horrible name! How could he sign Jovard to 
an elegy? It would be awful, and would suffice to damn the most 
splendid of poems. 

He spent six months in quest of a pseudonym, and by dint of 
trying and racking his brains he managed to find one. The first name 
ended in us, and the surname was stuffed as full of V, W’s and other 
similar Romanticist consonants as he could cram into eight syllables. 
Even a postman would have taken six days and six nights merely to 
spell it out. 

* * * 

From Beranger, The Restoration of Song, 1831 

Still, my worn soil thou should'st not use; 

Pray, let that fallow lie: 

My younger rivals, dearest Muse, 

Enjoy so bright a sky ! 

Emblem of joy, the rose is theirs — 
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Mine but the marigold, and cares! 

O Song, take up thy crown again! 

— "A thousand thanks, good gentlemen!" 

* * * 

from Philothee O’Neddy, Fire and Flame, 1833 

O'Neddv, a co-founder of the Jeunes-France, was a meticulous craftsman of 
experimented verse, who like his friend Borel attempted to explore the 
connections between literature and radical politics. An active and visible force 
for several years, and a key part of the development of the Cult of Art that 
would be carried on in de-politicized form by Gautier, he was eventually 
crushed by a combination of personal disasters, financial burdens, and 
disenchantment at repeated political failures amidst rising civil unrest; after 
1835 he reverted to his given name of Theophile Dondey, and all but 
disappeared from public life. 


Foreword. 

An author, head held high, in his proud preface, 

To the public he insults though trying to cry out: Places! 

Long enough, immobile and arms crossed on the front step of 
my pariah hut, have 1 contemplated, in idle admiration, the great 
adolescent walls of artistic and moral Babel which the elite with secret 
information of our age have embarked on edifying. 

Having become, at this hour, more profound, more imperious, 
more exalted, my sympathy ordains me to combine a little action with 
this contemplation, to go merge myself into the worker's crowd. 

So, here 1 am: 1 bring to the gigantic slabs a puny handful of 

cement. 
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Strong and muscular workers, keep yourselves from pushing 
away my feeble cooperation; never will you have enough hands to erect 
such a grand opus! And perhaps am I not quite unworthy to be named 
your brother. — As you, I despise from the depths of my soul the social 
order and above all the political order which truly is excrement; — as 
you, 1 mock the ancientists[sic] and the academy; — as you, 1 pose 
myself incredulous and cold in front of the magnoliquence[sic] and the 
faded finery of the religions of the land; — as you, I have no pious 
yearnings but for Poetry, this twin sister of God, who allots to the 
physical world light, harmony and perfumes; to the moral world, love, 
intelligence and will! 

Certainly, though incipient, she is already very well miraculous 
and grandiose, this Babel! Her belt of grand walls already tightly fit 
around myriads of stadiums. The sublimity of her towers already 
pierces the most distant heavens. Belonging to her alone, she has 
already more arabesques and statues than all of the cathedrals of the 
middle ages together. Poetry possesses at last a city, a kingdom where 
she may easily deploy her two natures: — her human nature which is 
art, — her divine nature which is passion. 

Without a doubt, you recollect the fabulous confidence with 
which, straight after the fall of the last king of France, certain journals 
prophesied that this was being done with young literature, that it was 
entering the coffin at the same time as old legitimacy. — Young 
literature has so little been in mortal danger, it has so well developed its 
vital principle, that not only has it managed to multiply tenfold its own 
strength, to put the finishing touches on its revolution, but that it has 
yet known being rich enough, powerful enough gloriously to prelude a 
metaphysical crusade against society. Yes, now that it has completed all 
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its beautiful reforms in the disguise of art, it devotes itself exclusively 
to the ruin of that which it calls the social lie; — as the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century devoted itself to the destruction of that which it 
called the Christian lie. 

Each day, many young people of patriotic convictions come to 
realize that, if political work has a Caliban type nature, it must directly 
be blamed on social work, its mother; — so, they put down republican 
fanaticism, and rush to enroll in the phalanxes of our Babel. 

What is unbelievable, is that the powerful heads of the financial 
establishments, the sublime capacities who mock the knighthood and 
adore the national guard, persist in denying the existence of this large 
intellectual fermentation. Because the exterior life, the material and 
positive life finds itself, thanks to our mathematically miserly 
civilization, somewhat reduced to the state of petrification, — they are 
counting on an eternity of boorish calm; — they do not see that on the 
other hand the interior life, the Romanesque and metaphysical life is as 
turbulent, as adventurous, as free as the Arab tribes in their solitudes. 

Let them then remember that, on that very day before the 
famous eruption of Vesuvius that buried very much alive two cities, 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, of ignorant naturalists, who must have been 
strolling not far from the edge of the crater, asking each other if it was 
very well true that the bowels of the mountain contained a volcano!... 

I hasten, before closing this vile prose, to affirm to the honest 
people who will well want to let their ivory knife devirginize[sic] the 
pages of my book, that 1 have not the slightest vanity in the world to 
believe the subsequent poems, at the level of the solemn preoccupations 
touched lightly by these preliminary lines. 
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This volume has no other pretension but that of being the body 
of my best schoolboy drafts; which consist simply of passionate 
reveries and of artistic studies. 

It is very well true however that one finds here and there a few 
footprints of lycanthropy, a few anathemas against the social lepers; 
though we would be wrong to take word for word these manifestations, 
which are, for the most part, but lively witticisms. — One would be 
wrong to regard them as the absolute expression of my veritable 
sentiments. If it's given to me to publish a second work, it will be more 
logical, more in touch my nature as a thinker; inside it I will say my last 
word; — so then, one will be able to judge me. 

What if the bric-a-brac traders of civilization deigned to tell me 
in anger that no person is permitted to put himself outside of society, I 
would have the irreverence to make them observe that two classes of 
men possess this right in an imprescriptible manner; — those who are 
worth more than society, — and those who are worth less. — I fall into 
one of these two categories. 

Translated by Joseph Carter 


[...] 

The Fairest Death 

Ye hearts of noble fire, 

That seek of heav'n on high, 
To quench your hot desire, 

A hero's death to die, 
Brothers, the goodliest death 
'Tis not, that glittereth 
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With glory's flaming breath, 

In the mid-battle's heat, 

When, to the clarions' sound 
And clash of swords around. 

The cannon shakes the ground. 
Beneath our trampling feet. 

Nay, death is more august, 

Holier, when, on account 
Of some just cause, one must 
The blood-stained scaffold mount. 
For courage, firstly, there, 

Is stoic, pure and fair; 

No rage of carnage e'er 
Mars its serenity; 

And blood, shed on this wise, 

For ages yet to rise, 

Doth bathe and fertilize 
The Future's growing tree. 

Yet, a third death for me 
Doth, in its calm and grace, 

The fierce sublimity 
Of the other two outpace; 

The death, without affrays. 

That from the worldly ways, 
Offbears us, full of days, 

Mid friends, whose voices true, 
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Low murmuring in our ear 
Words of immortal cheer, 

In yon Eternal Sphere 
Assign us rendezvous. 

Sonnet 

My tree of youth hath felt its elemental source 
Of strength, beneath the fire of passion, waste and dry; 

Scant sap, to nourish it, within its veins doth course, 

Beneath its ample bark, whose thickness is a lie. 

In vain my spirit strives, in vain my soul by force 
All to retake and all reconquer doth apply: 

My self, alas! contains this absolute divorce, 

A soul that fain would live, a body that would die. 

What asketh this soul from this body in decline? 

Hath it its ruin not prepared for it in fine? 

Hath it not ceaselessly the hangman with it played? 

Now widowed, lone, it is, the proud one! Yea, the law 
For constant must we own, as in the current saw, 

That the sheath in the end is worn out by the blade. 

Translated by John Payne 


* * * 

From Theophile Gautier, Preface to Mile, de Maupin, 1835 

The more outre aspects of Fourier's socialist prophesies were and are 
generally not discussed (nor translated, hence their absence from this 
Reader). Gautier, however, saw in them the seeds of a Romanticist refusal of 
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reality as such. As is often the case with Gautier, his irony and paradoxical 
logic make it difficult to determine the balance of mockery and respect that he 
holds for Fourier's thought. 

The only one among you who has common-sense is a madman, 
a great genius, an idiot, a divine poet far above Lamartine, Hugo, and 
Byron; he is Charles Fourier, the phalansterian, who is all this in 
himself alone: he alone has displayed logic with boldness enough to 
follow out its consequences to the end. He affirms without hesitation 
that men will soon have a tail fifteen feet long, with an eye at the 
extremity. This would certainly be progress, and would admit of our 
doing a thousand fine things previously impossible, such as killing 
elephants without striking a blow, swinging on trees without swings as 
conveniently as the best conditioned ape, doing without umbrella or 
parasol by spreading the tail over our heads like the squirrels, who get 
on very agreeably without ramps, together with other prerogatives 
which it would take too long to enumerate. Many phalansterians even 
pretend that they already have a small one, which is ready to become 
larger, if God but grant them life. 

Charles Founder has invented as many species of animals as 
Georges Cuvier the great naturalist. He has invented horses three times 
as big as elephants, dogs as large as tigers, fishes capable of satisfying 
more people than Jesus Christ's three fishes, which the incredulous 
Voltairians think were April ones, and I a magnificent parable. He has 
built towns, beside which Rome, Babylon, and Tyre were but mole- 
hills; he has piled Babels one upon the other, and raised spires to the 
clouds more infinite than any of these in John Martin's engravings; he 
has conceived I know not how many orders of architecture and new 
condiments; he has designed a theatre which would appear grand even 
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to the Romans of the Empire, and drawn up a bill of fare which Lucius 
or Nomentanus might perhaps have found sufficient for a dinner of 
friends; he promises to create new pleasures, and to develop our organs 
and senses; he is to render women more beautiful and voluptuous, and 
men more robust and vigorous; he guarantees you against children, and 
proposes to reduce the number of the world's inhabitants, so that 
everybody may be at his ease, which is more reasonable than to urge 
the proletarians to produce others, only to cannonade them afterwards 
in the streets when they multiply overmuch, and to send them bullets 
instead of bread. 

Progress is possible only in this way. All the rest is bitter 
mockery, witless buffoonery that is not even good enough to dupe 
gaping idiots. 

The phalanstery is truly an improvement on the Abbey of 
Theleme, and it definitively relegates the terrestrial paradise to the 
number of completely superannuated and old-fashioned things. The 
Thousand and One Nights, and the Tales of Madame d'Aulnoy, can 
alone wrestle successfully with the phalanstery. What fertility! What 
invention! There is sufficient in it to supply with the marvelous three 
thousand cart loads of romantic or classic poems; and our versifiers, 
Academicians or not, are very sorry workers if we compare them with 
Monsieur Charles Founder, the inventor of passionate attractions. The 
idea of making use of impulses, which up to the present people have 

sought to repress, is most assuredly a lofty and powerful one. 

* * * 
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Section 4 


Capitalism & Dissent in the 

July Monarchy 

1830-1848 


la (niifaliiif l Ct- 



Daumier in 1834 sees in King Louis-Philippe “The 
Past / The Present / The Future". It was not long 
before the Orleans Monarchy took on characteristics 
of the Bourbon rule it replaced. The next fifteen years 
saw a constant cycle of riots, failed insurrections, and 
a hostile satirical press that met with increasing 
amounts of censorship. 
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Liberalism 


From Jean-Jacques Rousseau, The Social Contract , 1762 

REAL PROPERTY 

Each member of the community gives himself to it, at the 
moment of its foundation, just as he is, with all the resources at his 
command, including the goods he possesses. This act does not make 
possession, in changing hands, change its nature, and become property 
in the hands of the Sovereign; but, as the forces of the city are 
incomparably greater than those of an individual, public possession is 
also, in fact, stronger and more irrevocable, without being any more 
legitimate, at any rate from the point of view of foreigners. For the 
State, in relation to its members, is master of all their goods by the 
social contract, which, within the State, is the basis of all rights; but, in 
relation to other powers, it is so only by the right of the first occupier, 
which it holds from its members. 

The right of the first occupier, though more real than the right 
of the strongest, becomes a real right only when the right of property 
has already been established. Every man has naturally a right to 
everything he needs; but the positive act which makes him proprietor of 
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one thing excludes him from everything else. Having his share, he 
ought to keep to it, and can have no further right against the 
community. This is why the right of the first occupier, which in the 
state of nature is so weak, claims the respect of every man in civil 
society. In this right we are respecting not so much what belongs to 
another as what does not belong to ourselves. 

In general, to establish the right of the first occupier over a plot 
of ground, the following conditions are necessary: first, the land must 
not yet be inhabited; secondly, a man must occupy only the amount he 
needs for his subsistence; and, in the third place, possession must be 
taken, not by an empty ceremony, but by labour and cultivation, the 
only sign of proprietorship that should be respected by others, in 
default of a legal title. 

In granting the right of first occupancy to necessity and labour, 
are we not really stretching it as far as it can go? Is it possible to leave 
such a right unlimited? Is it to be enough to set foot on a plot of 
common ground, in order to be able to call yourself at once the master 
of it? Is it to be enough that a man has the strength to expel others for a 
moment, in order to establish his right to prevent them from ever 
returning? How can a man or a people seize an immense territory and 
keep it from the rest of the world except by a punishable usurpation, 
since all others are being robbed, by such an act, of the place of 
habitation and the means of subsistence which nature gave them in 
common? When Nunez Balboa, standing on the sea-shore, took 
possession of the South Seas and the whole of South America in the 
name of the crown of Castile, was that enough to dispossess all their 
actual inhabitants, and to shut out from them all the princes of the 
world? On such a showing, these ceremonies are idly multiplied, and 
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the Catholic King need only take possession all at once, from his 
apartment, of the whole universe, merely making a subsequent 
reservation about what was already in the possession of other princes. 

We can imagine how the lands of individuals, where they were 
contiguous and came to be united, became the public territory, and how 
the right of Sovereignty, extending from the subjects over the lands 
they held, became at once real and personal. The possessors were thus 
made more dependent, and the forces at their command used to 
guarantee their fidelity. The advantage of this does not seem to have 
been felt by ancient monarchs, who called themselves Kings of the 
Persians, Scythians, or Macedonians, and seemed to regard themselves 
more as rulers of men than as masters of a country. Those of the present 
day more cleverly call themselves Kings of France, Spain, England, 
etc.: thus holding the land, they are quite confident of holding the 
inhabitants. 

The peculiar fact about this alienation is that, in taking over the 
goods of individuals, the community, so far from despoiling them, only 
assures them legitimate possession, and changes usurpation into a true 
right and enjoyment into proprietorship. Thus the possessors, being 
regarded as depositaries of the public good, and having their rights 
respected by all the members of the State and maintained against 
foreign aggression by all its forces, have, by a cession which benefits 
both the public and still more themselves, acquired, so to speak, all that 
they gave up. This paradox may easily be explained by the distinction 
between the rights which the Sovereign and the proprietor have over 
the same estate, as we shall see later on. 

It may also happen that men begin to unite one with another 
before they possess anything, and that, subsequently occupying a tract 
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of country which is enough for all, they enjoy it in common, or share it 
out among themselves, either equally or according to a scale fixed by 
the Sovereign. However the acquisition be made, the right which each 
individual has to his own estate is always subordinate to the right which 
the community has over all: without this, there would be neither 
stability in the social tie, nor real force in the exercise of Sovereignty. 

1 shall end this chapter and this book by remarking on a fact on 
which the whole social system should rest: i.e., that, instead of 
destroying natural inequality, the fundamental compact substitutes, for 
such physical inequality as nature may have set up between men, an 
equality that is moral and legitimate, and that men, who may be 
unequal in strength or intelligence, become every one equal by 
convention and legal right. 


* * * 

From Theophile Gautier, Preface to Mile, de Maupin, 1835 

But it is the fashion now to be virtuous and Christian; 
people have taken a turn for it. They affect Saint Jerome as formerly 
they affected Don Juan; they are pale and macerated, they wear their 
hair apostle-wise, they walk with clasped hands and with eyes fixed on 
the ground; they have a Bible open on the mantelpiece, and a crucifix 
and some consecrated boxwood by the bed; they swear no longer, 
smoke little, and scarcely chew at all. 
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lofty mission of the artist, the 
poetry of Catholicism, Monsieur 
de Lamennais, the painters of the 
Angelic school, the Council of 
Trent, progressive humanity, and 
a thousand other fine things. 
Some infuse a little 
Republicanism into their religion, 
and these are not the least 
curious. They couple Robespierre 
and Jesus Christ in the most 
jovial fashion, and, with a 
seriousness worthy of praise, 
amalgamate the Acts of the 
Apostles and the decrees of the holy Convention, to use the sacramental 
epithet; others, as a last ingredient, add a few Saint-Simonian ideas. 
Such persons are complete down to the ground; they cannot be 
excelled. It is not given to human absurdity to go further, has ultra 
metas, &c., they are the pillars of Hercules of burlesque. 

* * * 

From Victor Hugo, A Soiree at M. Guizot’s, 1846 

In 1846, during nationwide debates as to whether France should intercede to 
support Poland's revolt against Russian rule, Hugo recorded the following 
conversation with the ex-Prime Minister Guizot. 



The Abbe Robert de Lamennais. painted 
by Paulin Jean-Baptiste Guerin in 1827, 
was the foremost spokesman for Liberal 
Christianity: he was eventually 

excommunicated for his political 
outspokenness. 
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At the period of M. Guizot's birth '89 had not yet restored to 
Protestants their civil rights. They were outlawed. M. Guizot was thus 
legally a bastard when he was born. He was inscribed in no register 
when he came into the world, and would be unable to prove his French 
nationality. 

M. Guizot came up during the evening to a group of which 1 
happened to make one, and said to me: 

M. GUIZOT. Well, we are going to begin the struggles once 

more. 

I. You do not fear anything in our Chamber ? 

M. GUIZOT. No. The Opposition intimates to me that it will 
not harass me much, excepting M. de Boissy, who has not informed me 
beforehand of what he intends to do at all. 

[...] 

I. It is nothing new. M. Guizot, who is a great historian, knows 
better than we do that nothing is more frequent in the history of Europe. 
All governments have from time to time violated every law, beginning 
with the law of nations. Cannon were called the ultima ratio. Who has 
might has right; that was the maxim. The little were devoured by the 
great; the fowls eaten by the foxes; the foxes eaten by the wolves; the 
wolves eaten by the lions, that was the practice. That which is new is 
the respect for law. It is the glory of the civilization of the nineteenth 
century to wish the weak to be respected by the strong, and to rank 
eternal morality higher than pikes and muskets. The three Powers 
which have destroyed Cracow have committed a blunder, not because 
they have violated the tradition of past centuries, but because they have 
outraged the spirit of the time. 

M. GUIZOT. Just so. 
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M. DE FLAVIGNY. But the history of the popes, then? 

I. The history of the popes is better than the history of kings, 
but it has also its dark spots. Popes themselves have also been false to 
their word and violated their plighted faith. 

M. GUIZOT (laughing). Oh, do not let us say any harm of the 
Papacy just now. There is a pope whom 1 esteem, and for whom I have 
a warm regard. 

I. Granted. But the preceding one, Gregory XVI! As for Pius 
IX, I am also among those who live in hopes. 

M. GUIZOT. I esteem him because he appreciates and invites 
advice, because he asks for one's opinion, although judging rationally 
for himself afterwards; because he wishes to do what is right, seeks it, 
and often discovers it. I esteem him because he concedes gracefully, 
and with a good will, that which is just. I esteem him because he knows 

also how to say, "I will never do that." He has gentleness and firmness. 

* * * 

Francois Guizot, Speech of February 15, 1842 

I am, for my part, a decided enemy of universal suffrage. I look 
upon it as the ruin of democracy and liberty. If I needed proof I would 
have it under my very eyes; I will not elucidate. However, I should 
permit myself to say, with all the respect I have for a great country and 
a great government, that the inner danger, the social danger by which 
the United States appears menaced is due especially to universal 
suffrage; it is that which makes them run the risk of seeing their real 
liberties, the liberties of everybody, compromised, as well as the inner 
order of their society. 

* * * 
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Property and Insurrection 


From Pierre Joseph Proudhon, What is Property? 1840 

By the 1840s, the major utopian projects 
proposed by the Saint-Simonists and 
Fourierists had either come to nothing, 
or been forcibly shut down by the 
government when their success among 
the working class became a threat to the 
regime. A new generation of radical 
activists, historians, and economists — 

Auguste Blanqui, Armand Barbes, Louis 
Blanc, Joseph Proudhon and others — 
were developing more analytical and 
sophisticated theories of social 
organization and progress, and they were 
engaging with a tangle of working-class gougettes, secret societies, 
neighborhood associations, proto-unions, and other groups who became a 
constant threat to the monarchy. Between 1831 and 1848 a string of failed 
insurrections and armed revolts wracked France, especially Paris and Lyon. 
Increasingly, discourse came to revolve around the question of property. 




Anarchist activist Pierre-Joseph 
Proudhon, by Gustave Courbet 
(1865) 
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The Roman law defined property as the right to use and abuse 
one's own within the limits of the law — jus utendi et abutendi re sua, 
guatenus juris ratio patitur. A justification of the word abuse has been 
attempted, on the ground that it signifies, not senseless and immoral 
abuse, but only absolute domain. Vain distinction! invented as an 
excuse for property, and powerless against the frenzy of possession, 
which it neither prevents nor represses. The proprietor may, if he 
chooses, allow his crops to rot under foot; sow his field with salt; milk 
his cows on the sand; change his vineyard into a desert, and use his 
vegetable-garden as a park: do these things constitute abuse, or not? In 
the matter of property, use and abuse are necessarily indistinguishable. 

According to the Declaration of Rights, published as a preface 
to the Constitution of '93, property is "the right to enjoy and dispose at 
will of one's goods, one's income, and the fruit of one's labor and 
industry." 

Code Napoleon, article 544: "Property is the right to enjoy and 
dispose of things in the most absolute manner, provided we do not 
overstep the limits prescribed by the laws and regulations." 

These two definitions do not differ from that of the Roman law: 
all give the proprietor an absolute right over a thing; and as for the 
restriction imposed by the code, — provided we do not overstep the 
limits prescribed by the laws and regulations, — its object is not to 
limit property, but to prevent the domain of one proprietor from 
interfering with that of another. That is a confirmation of the principle, 
not a limitation of it. 

There are different kinds of property: 1. Property pure and 
simple, the dominant and seigniorial power over a thing; or, as they 
term it, naked property. 2. Possession. "Possession," says Duranton, "is 
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a matter of fact, not of right." Toullier: "Property is a right, a legal 
power; possession is a fact." The tenant, the farmer, the commandite, 
the usufructuary, are possessors; the owner who lets and lends for use, 
the heir who is to come into possession on the death of a usufructuary, 
are proprietors. If I may venture the comparison: a lover is a possessor, 
a husband is a proprietor. 

This double definition of property — domain and possession 
— is of the highest importance; and it must be clearly understood, in 
order to comprehend what is to follow. 

Translated by Benjamin Tucker, 1890 

* * * 

From Victor Hugo, Diary of a Passer-by, During the 
Riot of the 15th of May (1839) 

My little daughter, in a state of excitement, opens my door and 
says, "Papa, do you know what is going on? There is fighting at the 
Pont Saint-Michel!” 

I do not believe a word of it. Fresh details. A cook in our house 
and a neighbouring wine-shop keeper have seen the occurrence. 1 ask 
the cook to come up. It is true; while passing along the Quai des 
Orfevres he saw a throng of young men firing musket-shots at the 
Prefecture of Police. A bullet struck the parapet near him. From there 
the assailants ran to the Place du Chatelet and to the Hotel de Ville, still 
firing. They set out from the Morgue, which the good fellow calls the 
Mome. 
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Poor young fools! In less than twenty-four hours a large 
number of those who set out from there will have returned there. 

Firing is heard. The houses are in turmoil. Doors and 
casements open and shut violently. The women-servants chat and laugh 
at the windows. It is said that the insurrection has spread to the Porte 
Saint-Martin. I go out and follow the line of the boulevards. The 
weather is fine; there are crowds of promenaders in their Sunday dress. 
Drums beat to arms. 

[...] 

Upon the Boulevard du Temple the cafes are closing. 

The Cirque Olympique is also closing. The Gatt holds out, and 
will give a performance. 

The crowd of promenaders becomes greater at each step. Many 
women and children. Three drummers of the National Guard, old 
soldiers, with solemn mien, pass by, beating to arms. The fountain of 
the Chateau d'Eau suddenly throws up its grand holiday streams. At the 
back, in the low-lying street, the great railings and doorway of the 
Town Hall of the 5th Arrondissement are closed one inside the other. 1 
notice in the door little loop-holes for muskets. 

Nothing at the Porte Saint-Martin, but a large crowd peacefully 
moving about across regiments of infantry and cavalry stationed 
between the two gate-ways. The Porte Saint-Martin Theatre closes its 
box-office. The bills are being taken down, on which 1 see the words 
Marie Tudor. The omnibuses are running. 

Throughout this journey I have not heard any firing, but the 
crowd and vehicles make a great noise. 

I return to the Marais. In the old Rue du Temple the women, in 
a state of excitement, gossip at the doorways. Here are the details. The 
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riot spread throughout the neighbourhood. Towards three o'clock two or 
three hundred young men, poorly armed, suddenly broke into the Town 
Hall of the 7th Arrondissement, disarmed the guard, and took the 
muskets. Thence they ran to the Hotel de Ville and performed the same 
freak. As they entered the guard-room they gaily embraced the officer. 
When they had the Hotel de Ville, what was to be done with it? They 
went away and left it. If they had France, would they be less 
embarrassed with it than they were with the Hotel de Ville? There are 
among them many boys, fourteen or fifteen years old. Some do not 
know how to load their muskets; others cannot carry them. One of 
those who fired in the Rue de Paradis fell upon his hind-quarters after 
the shot. Two drummers, killed at the head of their columns, are placed 
in the Royal Printing Establishment, of which the principal doorway is 
shut. At this moment barricades are being made in the Rue des Quatre 
Fils, at the corner of all the little Rues de Bretagne, de Poitou, de 
Touraine, and there are groups of persons listening. A grenadier of the 
National Guard passes by in uniform, his musket upon his back, 
looking about him with an uneasy look. It is seven o'clock; from my 
balcony in the Place Boyale platoon- firing is heard. 

I had a letter to post I took some precautions in the matter, for 
everything looks suspicious in the eyes of these worthy National 
Guards. I recollect that at the period of the riots of April, 1834, 1 passed 
by a guard-house of the National Guard with a volume of the works of 
the [unrelated] Duke de Saint-Simon. I was pointed out as a Saint- 
Simonian, and narrowly escaped being murdered. 

[...] 

A number of men in blouses walk about among the National 
Guard, observed and observing with an anxious look. An omnibus 
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comes out upon the Hue du Pas-de-la-Mule. It is made to go back. Just 
now my floor-polisher, leaning upon his broom, said, "Whose side shall 
I be on?" He added a moment afterwards, "What a filthy government 
this is! I have thirty francs owing to me, and cannot get anything out of 
the people!” 

The drums beat to arms. 

I breakfast as I read the 
papers. M. Duflot arrives. He was 
yesterday at the Tuileries. It was 
at the Sunday reception: the king 
appeared fatigued, the queen was 
low-spirited. Then he went for a 
walk about Paris. He saw in the 
Rue du Grand-Hurleur a man 
who had been killed, a workman 
stretched upon the ground in his 
Sunday clothing, his forehead 
pierced by a bullet. It was 
evening. By his side was a lighted 
candle. The dead man had rings 
on his fingers and his watch in his fob-pocket, from which issued a 
great bunch of trinkets. 

Yesterday, at half-past three o'clock, at the first musket-shots, 
the king sent for Marshal Soult, and said to him, " Marshal, the waters 
become troubled. Some ministers must be fished up." 

An hour afterwards the marshal came to the king, and said, as 
he rubbed his hands, in his Southern accent, "This time, Sire, I think we 
shall manage the business.” 



Several insurrections by followers of the 
Romantic Socialist Auguste Blanqui 
came close to succeeding in toppling 
the July Monarchy. 
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There is, in fact, a ministry this morning in th eMoniteur. 

Midday. I go out. Firing can be heard in the Rue Saint-Louis. 
The men in blouses have been turned out of the Place Eoyale, and now 
only those persons who live there are allowed to enter the street The 
rioting is in the Eue Saint-Louis. It is feared that the insurgents will 
penetrate one by one to the Place Royale, and fire upon the troops from 
behind the pillars of the arcades. 

[...] 

I reach the Rue Saint-Louis by the Eue des Douze-Fortes. The 
Rue Saint-Louis has a singular appearance. At one of the ends can be 
seen a company of soldiers, who block up the whole street and advance 
slowly, pointing their muskets. I am hemmed in by people running 
away in every direction. A young man has just been killed at the corner 
of the Rue des Douze-Portes. 

It is impossible to go any farther. I return in the direction of the 
boulevard. 

At the comer of the Rue du Harlay there is a cordon of 
National Guards. One of them, who wears the blue ribbon of July, stops 
me suddenly. "You cannot pass!" 

And then his voice suddenly became milder: "Really, I do not 
advise you to go that way, sir." I raise my eyes; it is my floor-polisher. 

I proceed farther. 

I arrive in the Rue Saint-Claude. I have only gone forward a 
few steps when I see all the foot-passengers hurrying. A company of 
infantry has just appeared at the end of the street, near the church. Two 
old women, one of whom carries a mattress, utter exclamations of 
terror. I continue to make my way towards the soldiers, who bar the end 
of the street. Some young scamps in blouses are bolting in every 
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direction near me. Suddenly the soldiers bring down their muskets and 
present them. 1 have only just time to jump behind a street-post, which 
protects, at all events, my legs. I am fired upon. No one falls in the 
streets. 1 make towards the soldiers, waving my hat, that they may not 
fire again. As 1 come close up to them they open their ra nks for me, 1 
pass, and not a word is exchanged between us. 

* * * 


Karl Marx & Friedrich Engels, The Communist Manifesto, 1848 

Also in Paris were a number of revolutionary 
theorists and activists from across Europe. The 
Germans Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels were 
gradually evolving a critique of the Capitalist 
system that was unprecedented in scope and detail. 
They were attempting to bring about a synthesis of 
all that was best of the various socialist systems 
developed so far, and positioned the working poor 
not only as the most downtrodden class, but as the 
class necessary to bring about any fundamental 
social transformation. 

IV. POSITION OF THE COMMUNISTS IN RELATION TO THE 
VARIOUS EXISTING OPPOSITION PARTIES 
The Communists fight for the attainment of the immediate 
aims, for the enforcement of the momentary interests of the working 
class; but in the movement of the present, they also represent and take 
care of the future of that movement. In France the Communists ally 
themselves with the Social-Democrats, against the conservative and 



Communist theorist 
Friedrich Engels in 1836 
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radical bourgeoisie, reserving, however, the right to take up a critical 
position in regard to phrases and illusions traditionally handed down 
from the great Revolution. 

In Switzerland they support the Radicals, without losing sight 
of the fact that this party consists of antagonistic elements, partly of 
Democratic Socialists, in the French sense, partly of radical bourgeois. 
In Poland they support the party that insists on an agrarian revolution as 
the prime condition for national emancipation, that party which 
fomented the insurrection of Cracow in 1846. 

In Germany they fight with the bourgeoisie whenever it acts in 
a revolutionary way, against the absolute monarchy, the feudal 
squirearchy, and the petty bourgeoisie. 

But they never cease, for a single instant, to instil into the 
working class the clearest possible recognition of the hostile 
antagonism between bourgeoisie and proletariat, in order that the 
German workers may straightaway use, as so many weapons against 
the bourgeoisie, the social and political conditions that the bourgeoisie 
must necessarily introduce along with its supremacy, and in order that, 
after the fall of the reactionary classes in Germany, the fight against the 
bourgeoisie itself may immediately begin. 

The Communists turn their attention chiefly to Germany, 
because that country is on the eve of a bourgeois revolution that is 
bound to be carried out under more advanced conditions of European 
civilisation, and with a much more developed proletariat, than that of 
England was in the seventeenth, and of France in the eighteenth 
century, and because the bourgeois revolution in Germany will be but 
the prelude to an immediately following proletarian revolution. 
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In short, the Communists everywhere support every 
revolutionary movement against the existing social and political order 
of things. 

In all these movements they bring to the front, as the leading 
question in each, the property question, no matter what its degree of 
development at the time. 

Finally, they labour everywhere for the union and agreement of 
the democratic parties of all countries. 

The Communists disdain to conceal their views and aims. 

They openly declare that their ends can be attained only by the 
forcible overthrow of all existing social conditions. 

Let the ruling classes tremble at a Communistic revolution. 

The proletarians have nothing to lose but their chains. 

They have a world to win. 

WORKING MEN OF ALL COUNTRIES, UNITE! 

Unknown Translator 


* * * 

Pierre Joseph Proudhon, What is Property? 1840 

Proudhon, whose writing would eventually become foundational texts for 
Anarchism, was increasingly coming into conflict with Engels and Marx on 
the details of their analyses of revolutionary action ; but they agreed upon the 
concentration of property in the hands of individuals as the central issue, and 
on the necessity of violent revolt in order to secure a revolution that would not 
slip back into a form of oppression. 
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Question. Is it just to reduce to misery forty-five thousand 
families who derive an income from their bonds of one hundred francs 
or less? 

An s wer. Is it just to compel seven or eight millions of tax- 
payers to pay a tax of five francs, when they should pay only three? It 
is clear, in the first place, that the reply is in reality no reply; but, to 
make the wrong more apparent, let us change it thus: Is it just to 
endanger the lives of one hundred thousand men, when we can save 
them by surrendering one hundred heads to the enemy? Reader, decide! 

All this is clearly understood by the defenders of the present 
system. Yet, nevertheless, sooner or later, the conversion will be 
effected and property be violated, because no other course is possible; 
because property, regarded as a right, and not being a right, must of 
right perish; because the force of events, the laws of conscience, and 
physical and mathematical necessity must, in the end, destroy this 
illusion of our minds. 

To sum up: liberty is an absolute right, because it is to man 
what impenetrability is to matter, — a sine qua non of existence; 
equality is an absolute right, because without equality there is no 
society; security is an absolute right, because in the eyes of every man 
his own liberty and life are as precious as another's. These three rights 
are absolute; that is, susceptible of neither increase nor diminution; 
because in society each associate receives as much as he gives, — 
liberty for liberty, equality for equality, security for security, body for 
body, soul for soul, in life and in death. 

But property, in its derivative sense, and by the definitions of 
law, is a right outside of society; for it is clear that, if the wealth of each 
was social wealth, the conditions would be equal for all, and it would 
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be a contradiction to say: Property is a man’s right to dispose at will of 
social property. Then if we are associated for the sake of liberty, 
equality, and security, we are not associated for the sake of property; 
then if property is a natural right, this natural right is not social, but 
anti-social. Property and society are utterly irreconcilable institutions. It 
is as impossible to associate two proprietors as to join two magnets by 
their opposite poles. Either society must perish, or it must destroy 
property. 


* * * 


Marx & Engels, The Communist Manifesto, 1848 

Does it require deep intuition to comprehend that man's ideas, 
views and conceptions, in one word, man's consciousness, changes with 
every change in the conditions of his material existence, in his social 
relations and in his social life? 

What else does the history of ideas prove, than that intellectual 
production changes its character in proportion as material production is 
changed? The ruling ideas of each age have ever been the ideas of its 
ruling class. 

When people speak of ideas that revolutionise society, they do 
but express the fact, that within the old society, the elements of a new 
one have been created, and that the dissolution of the old ideas keeps 
even pace with the dissolution of the old conditions of existence. 

When the ancient world was in its last throes, the ancient 
religions were overcome by Christianity. When Christian ideas 
succumbed in the 1 8 th century to rationalist ideas, feudal society fought 
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its death battle with the then revolutionary bourgeoisie. The ideas of 
religious liberty and freedom of conscience merely gave expression to 
the sway of free competition within the domain of knowledge. 

"Undoubtedly," it will be said, "religious, moral, philosophical 
and juridical ideas have been modified in the course of historical 
development. But religion, morality philosophy, political science, and 
law, constantly survived this change." 

"There are, besides, eternal truths, such as Freedom, Justice, 
etc. that are common to all states of society. But Communism abolishes 
eternal truths, it abolishes all religion, and all morality, instead of 
constituting them on a new basis; it therefore acts in contradiction to all 
past historical experience." 

What does this accusation reduce itself to? The history of all 
past society has consisted in the development of class antagonisms, 
antagonisms that assumed different forms at different epochs. 

But whatever form they may have taken, one fact is common to 
all past ages, viz., the exploitation of one part of society by the other. 
No wonder, then, that the social consciousness of past ages, despite all 
the multiplicity and variety it displays, moves within certain common 
forms, or general ideas, which cannot completely vanish except with 
the total disappearance of class antagonisms. 

The Communist revolution is the most radical rupture with 
traditional property relations; no wonder that its development involves 
the most radical rupture with traditional ideas. 

But let us have done with the bourgeois objections to 
Communism. 
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We have seen above, that the first step in the revolution by the 
working class, is to raise the proletariat to the position of ruling as to 
win the battle of democracy. 

[•■■] 

When, in the course of development, class distinctions have 
disappeared, and all production has been concentrated in the hands of a 
vast association of the whole nation, the public power will lose its 
political character. Political power, properly so called, is merely the 
organised power of one class for oppressing another. If the proletariat 
during its contest with the bourgeoisie is compelled, by the force of 
circumstances, to organise itself as a class, if, by means of a revolution, 
it makes itself the ruling class, and, as such, sweeps away by force the 
old conditions of production, then it will, along with these conditions, 
have swept away the conditions for the existence of class antagonisms 
and of classes generally, and will thereby have abolished its own 
supremacy as a class. 

In place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes and class 
antagonisms, we shall have an association, in which the free 
development of each is the condition for the free development of all. 

[...] 

A spectre is haunting Europe — the spectre of Communism. 

All the Powers of old Europe have entered into a holy alliance 
to exorcise this spectre: Pope and Czar, Mettemich and Guizot, French 
Radicals and German police-spies. 

Where is the party in opposition that has not been decried as 
Communistic by its opponents in power? Where is the Opposition that 
has not hurled back the branding reproach of Communism, against the 
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more advanced opposition parties, as well as against its reactionary 
adversaries? 

Two things result from this fact. 

I. Communism is already acknowledged by all European Powers to be 
itself a Power. 

II. It is high time that Communists should openly, in the face of the 
whole world, publish their views, their aims, their tendencies, and meet 
this nursery tale of the Spectre of Communism with a Manifesto of the 
party itself. 

To this end. Communists of various nationalities have 
assembled in London, and sketched the following Manifesto, to be 
published in the English, French, German, Italian, Flemish and Danish 
languages. 


I. BOURGEOIS AND PROLETARIANS 

The history of all hitherto existing societies is the history of 
class struggles. 

Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and serf, guild- 
master and journeyman, in a word, oppressor and oppressed, stood in 
constant opposition to one another, carried on an uninterrupted, now 
hidden, now open fight, a fight that each time ended, either in a 
revolutionary re-constitution of society at large, or in the common ruin 
of the contending classes. 

In the earlier epochs of history, we find almost everywhere a 
complicated arrangement of society into various orders, a manifold 
gradation of social rank. In ancient Rome we have patricians, knights, 
plebeians, slaves; in the Middle Ages, feudal lords, vassals, guild- 
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masters, journeymen, apprentices, serfs; in almost all of these classes, 
again, subordinate gradations. 

The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted from the ruins 
of feudal society has not done away with class antagonisms. It has but 
established new classes, new conditions of oppression, new forms of 
struggle in place of the old ones. Our epoch, the epoch of the 
bourgeoisie, possesses, however, this distinctive feature: it has 
simplified the class antagonisms. Society as a whole is more and more 
splitting up into two great hostile camps, into two great classes, directly 
facing each other: Bourgeoisie and Proletariat. 

From the serfs of the Middle Ages sprang the chartered 
burghers of the earliest towns. From these burgesses the first elements 
of the bourgeoisie were developed. 

The discovery of America, the rounding of the Cape, opened up 
fresh ground for the rising bourgeoisie. The East-Indian and Chinese 
markets, the colonisation of America, trade with the colonies, the 
increase in the means of exchange and in commodities generally, gave 
to commerce, to navigation, to industry, an impulse never before 
known, and thereby, to the revolutionary element in the tottering feudal 
society, a rapid development. 

The feudal system of industry, under which industrial 
production was monopolised by closed guilds, now no longer sufficed 
for the growing wants of the new markets. The manufacturing system 
took its place. The guild-masters were pushed on one side by the 
manufacturing middle class; division of labour between the different 
corporate guilds vanished in the face of division of labour in each 
single workshop. 
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Meantime the markets kept ever growing, the demand ever 
rising. Even manufacture no longer sufficed. Thereupon, steam and 
machinery revolutionised industrial production. The place of 
manufacture was taken by the giant. Modem Industry, the place of the 
industrial middle class, by industrial millionaires, the leaders of whole 
industrial armies, the modem bourgeois. 

Modem industry has established the world-market, for which 
the discovery of America paved the way. This market has given an 
i mm ense development to commerce, to navigation, to communication 
by land. This development has, in its time, reacted on the extension of 
industry; and in proportion as industry, commerce, navigation, railways 
extended, in the same proportion the bourgeoisie developed, increased 
its capital, and pushed into the background every class handed down 
from the Middle Ages. 

We see, therefore, how the modem bourgeoisie is itself the 
product of a long course of development, of a series of revolutions in 
the modes of production and of exchange. 

Each step in the development of the bourgeoisie was 
accompanied by a corresponding political advance of that class. An 
oppressed class under the sway of the feudal nobility, an armed and 
self-governing association in the mediaeval commune; here 
independent urban republic (as in Italy and Germany), there taxable 
"third estate" of the monarchy (as in France), afterwards, in the period 
of manufacture proper, serving either the semi-feudal or the absolute 
monarchy as a counterpoise against the nobility, and, in fact, corner- 
stone of the great monarchies in general, the bourgeoisie has at last, 
since the establishment of Modem Industry and of the world-market, 
conquered for itself, in the modem representative State, exclusive 
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political sway. The executive of the modem State is but a committee for 
managing the common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie, historically, has played a most revolutionary 

part. 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper hand, has put an 
end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations. It has pitilessly tom 
asunder the motley feudal ties that bound man to his "natural 
superiors," and has left remaining no other nexus between man and 
man than naked self-interest, than callous "cash payment." It has 
drowned the most heavenly ecstasies of religious fervour, of chivalrous 
enthusiasm, of philistine sentimentalism, in the icy water of egotistical 
calculation. It has resolved personal worth into exchange value, and in 
place of the numberless and indefeasible chartered freedoms, has set up 
that single, unconscionable freedom — Free Trade. In one word, for 
exploitation, veiled by religious and political illusions, naked, 
shameless, direct, brutal exploitation. 

[...] 

A similar movement is 
going on before our own 
eyes. Modem bourgeois 
society with its relations 
of production, of 
exchange and of property, 
a society that has 
conjured up such gigantic 
means of production and 
of exchange, is like the sorcerer, who is no longer able to control the 
powers of the nether world whom he has called up by his spells. For 



Popular print celebrating the short-lived success of 
the 1831 'Canut' or Silk-Weavers' Revolt in Lyon, in 
which hundreds of workers were killed and 
thousands more expatriated from France. 
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many a decade past the history of industry and commerce is but the 
history of the revolt of modem productive forces against modem 
conditions of production, against the property relations that are the 
conditions for the existence of the bourgeoisie and of its rule. It is 
enough to mention the commercial crises that by their periodical return 
put on its trial, each time more threateningly, the existence of the entire 
bourgeois society. In these crises a great part not only of the existing 
products, but also of the previously created productive forces, are 
periodically destroyed. In these crises there breaks out an epidemic 
that, in all earlier epochs, would have seemed an absurdity — the 
epidemic of over-production. Society suddenly finds itself put back into 
a state of momentary barbarism; it appears as if a famine, a universal 
war of devastation had cut off the supply of every means of 
subsistence; industry and commerce seem to be destroyed; and why? 
Because there is too much civilisation, too much means of subsistence, 
too much industry, too much commerce. The productive forces at the 
disposal of society no longer tend to further the development of the 
conditions of bourgeois property; on the contrary, they have become 
too powerful for these conditions, by which they are fettered, and so 
soon as they overcome these fetters, they bring disorder into the whole 
of bourgeois society, endanger the existence of bourgeois property. The 
conditions of bourgeois society are too narrow to comprise the wealth 
created by them. And how does the bourgeoisie get over these crises? 
On the one hand inforced destruction of a mass of productive forces; on 
the other, by the conquest of new markets, and by the more thorough 
exploitation of the old ones. That is to say, by paving the way for more 
extensive and more destructive crises, and by diminishing the means 
whereby crises are prevented. 
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[•••] 

Owing to the extensive use of machinery and to division of 
labour, the work of the proletarians has lost all individual character, and 
consequently, all charm for the workman. He becomes an appendage of 
the machine, and it is only the most simple, most monotonous, and 
most easily acquired knack, that is required of him. Hence, the cost of 
production of a workman is restricted, almost entirely, to the means of 
subsistence that he requires for his maintenance, and for the 
propagation of his race. But the price of a commodity, and therefore 
also of labour, is equal to its cost of production. In proportion therefore, 
as the repulsiveness of the work increases, the wage decreases. Nay 
more, in proportion as the use of machinery and division of labour 
increases, in the same proportion the burden of toil also increases, 
whether by prolongation of the working hours, by increase of the work 
exacted in a given time or by increased speed of the machinery, etc. 
Modem industry has converted the little workshop of the patriarchal 
master into the great factory of the industrial capitalist. Masses of 
labourers, crowded into the factory, are organised like soldiers. As 
privates of the industrial army they are placed under the command of a 
perfect hierarchy of officers and sergeants. Not only are they slaves of 
the bourgeois class, and of the bourgeois State; they are daily and 
hourly enslaved by the machine, by the over-seer, and, above all, by the 
individual bourgeois manufacturer himself. The more openly this 
despotism proclaims gain to be its end and aim, the more petty, the 
more hateful and the more embittering it is. 

The less the skill and exertion of strength implied in manual 
labour, in other words, the more modem industry becomes developed, 
the more is the labour of men superseded by that of women. 
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Differences of age and sex have no longer any distinctive social 
validity for the working class. All are instruments of labour, more or 
less expensive to use, according to their age and sex. 

[...] 

The lower strata of the middle class — the small tradespeople, 
shopkeepers, retired tradesmen generally, the handicraftsmen and 
peasants — all these sink gradually into the proletariat, partly because 
their diminutive capital does not suffice for the scale on which Modem 
Industry is carried on, and is swamped in the competition with the large 
capitalists, partly because their specialized skill is rendered worthless 
by the new methods of production. Thus the proletariat is recruited 
from all classes of the population. 

[...] 

Altogether collisions between the classes of the old society 
further, in many ways, the course of development of the proletariat. The 
bourgeoisie finds itself involved in a constant battle. At first with the 
aristocracy; later on, with those portions of the bourgeoisie itself, 
whose interests have become antagonistic to the progress of industry; at 
all times, with the bourgeoisie of foreign countries. In all these battles it 
sees itself compelled to appeal to the proletariat, to ask for its help, and 
thus, to drag it into the political arena. The bourgeoisie itself, therefore, 
supplies the proletariat with its own instruments of political and general 
education, in other words, it furnishes the proletariat with weapons for 
fighting the bourgeoisie. 

Further, as we have already seen, entire sections of the ruling 
classes are, by the advance of industry, precipitated into the proletariat, 
or are at least threatened in their conditions of existence. These also 
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supply the proletariat with fresh elements of enlightenment and 
progress. 

Finally, in times when the class struggle nears the decisive 
hour, the process of dissolution going on within the ruling class, in fact 
within the whole range of society, assumes such a violent, glaring 
character, that a small section of the ruling class cuts itself adrift, and 
joins the revolutionary class, the class that holds the future in its hands. 
Just as, therefore, at an earlier period, a section of the nobility went 
over to the bourgeoisie, so now a portion of the bourgeoisie goes over 
to the proletariat, and in particular, a portion of the bourgeois 
ideologists, who have raised themselves to the level of comprehending 
theoretically the historical movement as a whole. 

Of all the classes that stand face to face with the bourgeoisie 
today, the proletariat alone is a really revolutionary class. The other 
classes decay and finally disappear in the face of Modem Industry; the 
proletariat is its special and essential 
product. The lower middle class, the 
small manufacturer, the shopkeeper, the 
artisan, the peasant, all these fight 
against the bourgeoisie, to save from 
extinction their existence as fractions of 
the middle class. They are therefore not 
revolutionary, but conservative. Nay 
more, they are reactionary, for they try 
to roll back the wheel of history. If by 
chance they are revolutionary, they are 
so only in view of their impending 
transfer into the proletariat, they thus 
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defend not their present, but their future interests, they desert their own 
standpoint to place themselves at that of the proletariat. 

The "dangerous class," the social scum, that passively rotting 
mass thrown off by the lowest layers of old society, may, here and 
there, be swept into the movement by a proletarian revolution; its 
conditions of life, however, prepare it far more for the part of a bribed 
tool of reactionary intrigue. 

[...] 

All previous historical movements were movements of 
minorities, or in the interests of minorities. The proletarian movement 
is the self-conscious, independent movement of the i mm ense majority, 
in the interests of the i mm ense majority. The proletariat, the lowest 
stratum of our present society, cannot stir, cannot raise itself up, 
without the whole superincumbent strata of official society being 
sprung into the air. 

[...] 

The essential condition for the existence, and for the sway of 
the bourgeois class, is the formation and augmentation of capital; the 
condition for capital is wage-labour. Wage-labour rests exclusively on 
competition between the laborers. The advance of industry, whose 
involuntary promoter is the bourgeoisie, replaces the isolation of the 
labourers, due to competition, by their revolutionary combination, due 
to association. The development of Modem Industry, therefore, cuts 
from under its feet the very foundation on which the bourgeoisie 
produces and appropriates products. What the bourgeoisie, therefore, 
produces, above all, is its own grave-diggers. Its fall and the victory of 
the proletariat are equally inevitable. 
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Politics and Gender 


From Caroline H. Dali, Women !v Rights Under the Law, 
in Three Lectures, 1861 

Most Socialist thinking during the July Monarchy was strongly Feminist. 
Fourier and Saint-Simon both placed Feminism at the very centre of their 
platform, and a group of 'New Women ' split from the Saint-Simonist group to 
publish a journal with entirely female staff. Flora Tristan was one of the very 
first union organizers on a national level in France. None of this material was 
translated until the 1970s, with the result that the only material available in 
the public domain is what refers to it indirectly, such as in this speech by 
American feminist and theosophist Caroline H. Dali. 

First, then, let us consider the estimate on which the French law 
is based, and then its property-laws. Civil position and the right of 
franchise can be disposed of in a few words the world over. "There is 
one thing which is not French," said Bonaparte, as he closed a cabinet 
council, while preparing his famous Code; "and that is, a woman who 
can do as she pleases." 

The estimate of woman in France is of a double character. 

It is low because marriage among the upper classes is, at the 
best, only a well-made bargain. 
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It is high, because women have been encouraged to enter trade, 
both by law, which protects them in their capacity as merchants, and by 
the military character of the nation, which prevents men from entering 
business. 

It is low because throughout 
the provinces there are remnants of 
old feudal custom, which keep her in 
the position of a slave. The peasant's 
wife rarely sits at table: she crouches 
in the chimney-corner, eating from 
the stew-pan; while her husband sits 
at the table in state before his 
porringer. Yet, in another respect, this 
very woman helps to raise the 
estimate of her sex; for she works 
with her husband in the field, while a wealthier wife is often only a 
burden. Like him, she is exposed to all the changes of the weather. 
Pregnancy does not save her from the plough or the vintage. While her 
husband rests at noon, she must nurse her babe or prepare his meal. 

[...] 

It is in France, too, that Claire Demar thinks out all the 
psychological relations of love and marriage, and reminds us of Mrs. 
John Stuart Mill, by saying that "truth will never reign over the world, 
nor between the sexes, until, by being set free, woman loses all 
temptation to dissimulate." 

There, too. Flora Tristan provokes a smile by echoing in prose 
the rhythmic platitudes of Mr. Coventry Patmore, and claiming, not 
Equality, but sovereignty and autocracy, for woman. 
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There Pauline Roland boldly claims that marriage shall never 
be tolerated, till man as well as woman is compelled to keep the law of 
chastity. 

There Madame Moniot claims her civil rights from the 
lecturer's desk; and Desiree Qay, interesting herself practically in the 
question of woman's labor, rules the women of the national workshops. 

When both sides of this 
picture are studied; when we look 
back, on the one hand, to Marie 
Antoinette and Madame Recamier, 
and, on the other, to Madame 
Roland, Madame de Stael, and Marie 
de Lamourous, — it is not strange that 
the fanciful protectorship of such 
men as Michelet should be balanced 
by a claim, made not only by 
Talleyrand, but Condorcet, for 
woman's full equality as a la- borer 
and a citizen. And this varying and 
inconsistent estimate of woman, made evident in the social, industrial, 
and literary spheres of France, is strangely sustained by her legal 
enactments. The "Code Napoleon" is founded on the Roman, and is 
very similar to the English common law, so far as it concerns woman: 
but beside this law, which is called, in reference to married women, the 
doted, there is another, called the communal; and, before marriage, 
parties may choose between these two. That contract once signed, they 
must abide by their choice ever after. If the dotal law is founded on 
Roman law and usage, and so came naturally enough to prevail in 
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Southern France until the time of the Revolution; so the communal law 
prevailed at the North, and is founded on the German habits and laws, 
beneath which always lay the idea, that, if not technically a laborer, the 
wife, by care and industry, — the thrift of the housewife, — contributed 
to the acquisition of property. 

* * * 

From Charles Fourier, Theory of the Four Movements, 1808 

As a general proposition: Social advances and changes of 
periods are brought about by virtue of the progress of women towards 
Liberty, and the decadences of the social order are brought about by 
virtue of the decrease of liberty of women. 

Other events influence these political vicissitudes; but there is 
no cause which so rapidly produces social progress or decline as a 
change in the condition of women. I have already said that the adoption 
of closed harems would of itself soon transform us into barbarians, and 
the opening of the harems would of itself cause a people to pass from 
barbarism to civilisation. To sum up, the extension of privileges to 
women is the general principle of all social progress. 

Unknown Translator 


* * * 

From Caroline Dali, Women ’s Rights Under the Law, 1861 

While she openly attacked gender norms, actively agitated for worker's rights 
as a socialist, and was the best known Feminist icon, George Sand remained 
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aloof from organised women 's suffrage movements. She argued that the ideal 
of the feminine' was inherently flawed, and that “if women would be free, they 
must become men. ” 


At the same time, the 
business freedom which women enjoy 
in France has led many women to 
reflect thoroughly and act vigorously. 

The reading world is deluged with 
books relating to woman, — her 
education, her labor, and her civil 
rights. Out of this condition of things 
spring a class who long to share the 
sorrow and responsibility as well as 
the joy of liberty. They will not accept 
the tenderness and pity of such men 
as Michelet, who veil a profound sensualism with the graces of an 
affected sentimentality. Sometimes, like George Sand, these women 
break loose from social ties, test the world for themselves, and, when 
they have squeezed the orange which looked so tempting, show to 
others the empty, bitter rind, and return gladly to the daily bread of 
Divine Ordinance. Once, in Rosa Bonheur, fresh and wise, energetic 
and vigorous, the French woman has challenged the attention of the 
civilized world. With no womanish weaknesses, frank, loyal, and 
endowed with a serious and reflective nature, this artist has asked no 
leave to be of church or society. "I have no patience," she once said, 
"with women who ask permission to think. Let women establish their 
claims by great and good works, and not by conventions." She took the 
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whole world in her two brave woman's hands, found her inheritance, 
and resolved to enjoy it. 


* * * 

From Fourier, The Theory of the Four Movements 

If I accuse the prevailing education and the servile spirit with 
which it inspires women, I speak in relation to other societies where it 
will be unnecessary to pervert their character by force of prejudices. I 
indicate to them the distinguished position they might attain, following 
the example of those who have overcome the influences of education 
and resisted the oppressive system which the conjugal tie necessitates. 
In pointing to those women who have succeeded in spreading their 
wings, from viragos like Maria Theresa to those of a milder shade, like 
the Ninons and the Sevignes, I am justified in saying that woman in a 
state of liberty will excel man in all functions of the mind or the body 
which are not the attributes of physical force. 

Already does man seem to have a premonition of this; he 
becomes indignant and alarmed when women belie the prejudice which 
accuses them of inferiority. Masculine jealousy has burst forth above all 
against women writers; philosophy has eliminated them from academic 
honours and thrust them ignominiously back to household concerns. 

Was not this affront the proper due of learned women ? The 
slave who wishes to ape his master merits from him only a glance of 
contempt What concern had they with the vulgar glory of composing a 
book, of adding a few volumes to the millions of useless ones already 
in existence ? What women were called to produce was not writers but 
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liberators, a political Spartacus, geniuses who would devise means for 
raising their sex from degradation. 

It is upon women that civilization weighs; it was for women to 
attack it. What is their existence today? They live only by privation, 
even in industry, where man has invaded everything down to the petty 
occupations of sewing and the pen, while women are to be seen 
drudging at the painful labours of the field. Is it not scandalous to see 
athletes of thirty stooping over a desk, or transporting a cup of coffee 
with their shaggy arms, as if women and children were lacking to 
attend to these trifling duties of the desk and the household ? 

What, then, are the means of subsistence for women without a 
fortune? The distaff or it may be their charms, if they possess any. Yes, 
prostitution more or less veiled is their sole resource, and philosophy 
denies them even that; this is the abject fate to which they are reduced 
by that civilization, that conjugal slavery, which they have not even 
thought of attacking. That was the only problem worthy of engaging 
women writers; their indolence in regard to it is one of the causes 
which have increased man's contempt. Slavery is never more 
contemptible than when by a blind submission it convinces the 
oppressor that his victim is bom for slavery. Civilised love, in marriage, 
is, at the end of a few months, or perhaps the second day, often nothing 
but pure brutality, chance coupling, induced by the domestic tie, devoid 
of any illusion of the mind or of the heart: a result very co mm on among 
the masses where husband and wife, surfeited, morose, quarrelling with 
each other during the day, become necessarily reconciled upon retiring, 
because they have not the means to purchase two beds, and contact, the 
brute spur of the senses, triumphs a moment over conjugal satiety. If 
this be love, it is a love most material and trivial. 
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And yet this is the snare upon which philosophy reckons to 
transform the most gracious of the passions into a source of political 
dupery, to excite the rapid growth of population, and stimulate the poor 
by the sight of their progeny in rags. What a noble role assigned to 
love, in exchange for the freedom ravished from her! She is made 
among the civilized a provider of food for cannon; and among 
barbarians, a persecutor of the weaker half of humanity: these are, 
under the names of harem and marriage, the honourable functions 
which are assigned to love by our pretended lovers of liberty! 

Confounded by the vices of their love-polity, they repel every 
suggestion of estimating the properties of free love. Ignorant and 
deceitful as to the proper uses of liberty, they desire it to be unlimited in 
commerce, where crime and roguery everywhere require the curb of the 
law; and they deprive love of all liberty — love, whose vast scope in 
the passionate series would lead to all virtues, to all wonders in social 
politics. What an unlucky science they make, these civilised theories; 
what an instinct of opposition to all the desires of nature and of truth! 

* * * 

From Arthur John Booth, Saint-Simon and Saint-Simonism: 

A Chapter in the History of Socialism in France , 1871 

Shortly after the July Revolution, a large and well organised group set up a 
Saint-Simonian commune in a large building in Paris. For two years, several 
dozen Saint-Simoists lived there communally, while the organization as a 
whole expanded to run a series of communal kitchens, free schools and clinics 
in working-class neighborhoods. Saint-Simonist Meetings — a cross between 
religious ceremony and economic lecture — drew thousands of workers eveiy 
week. Finally their doctrine of free love was used as a pretext for a smear 
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campaign in the press, followed by a police raid and the indightment of the 
leaders for Corrupting Public Morals. Despite (or due to) the huge influence it 
had for several years, no Saint-Simonist tracts were translated during the 19 th 
Century’, and few have been at all; none of the writings of Saint-Simon himself 
exist in English. The closest overview available in the public domain is by a 
commentator hostile to the movement. 

There was one part of the Saint-Simonian doctrine that exposed 
the disciples to the charge of immorality. As they entirely rejected the 
doctrine of the Fall, with its long train of singular consequences, they 
saw no reason to believe that the temperate indulgence of the passions 
was in any way iniquitous, and they were not very respectful to the 
institution of marriage. They seemed to fancy that its object was to 
make life more agreeable; and they knew that the contrary was not 
unfrequently its result. They, therefore, inferred that when the object 
had failed the contract might lawfully terminate, and the parties be 
permitted to return to the desolation of single life, or even to make a 
fresh experiment in matrimony; of course, so long as marriage is 
considered to be a religious institution of a very solemn character, there 
is no hope that it will be regulated with a view to anything so 
insignificant as human happiness; but it is not strange that the Saint- 
Simonians, who only regarded its social aspect, should be influenced 
by that consideration? 

It cannot be said that they had any intention of traducing 
woman to be the plaything of man, for their efforts were systematically 
directed to place her in a position of perfect equality with him, in 
regard to religious, social, and political rights. In fact, so far did they 
carry their views in this direction that they believed that no religious or 
profane undertaking could be permanently successful without her co- 
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operation; and they even entered into speculations concerning the 
androgynous character of the person of God, which were highly 
remarkable on the part of educated men, in the present century. 

In one respect, indeed, they exhibited very unusual good sense. 
In their publications and discourses they did not advocate those sudden 
and sweeping changes, so pleasing to radical reformers; they sought on 
the contrary to modify existing institutions, so as to lead by insensible 
degrees towards the result they contemplated. Their views on marriage, 
for example, they endeavoured to graft upon the present institution by 
increasing the facilities for divorce. The first step towards the 
endowment of the State was to be the abolition of collateral inheritance 
in its favour, and the augmentation of the tax upon direct succession. 
The benefit of capital was to be largely extended by the multiplication 

of banks; and a liberal measure 
of national education would 
remove many of the instabilities 
now arising from ignorance. In a 
similar spirit they advocated free 
trade, as the surest means of 
linking the various nations 
together in the bonds of 
perpetual peace. 

Such were the leading 
principles of Saint-Simonism, 
and those who are acquainted 
with the tendency of modem 
thought will be at no loss to 
account for the influence they 
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exercised upon men who to youth and inexperience united a generous 
desire to improve the condition of society, and a profound distrust in 
the power of existing institutions to accomplish the task. Lacordaire 
even thought that in a religious point of view it was the most important 
movement since the time of Luther. 

* * * 


From Theophile Gautier, Mile. De Maupin, 1835 

George Sand's presence in the avant-garde slowly began to make some effect 
on her fellow writers. In unspoken but obvious response to Sand, Gautier — by 
no means a feminist — wrote his novel Mile. De Maupin, which was published 
to public outrage, and was forced to purge some passages after being taken to 
court. In it, Gautier tells the story of a love triangle between a Romanticist 
poet, his mistress, and a young woman masquerading as a man, with whom 
both fall in love. Gautier constructed a dense texture of mirrorings and 
inversions in which gender is dissolved. It was the first time, outside 
clandestine Libertine subculture, that issues of lesbianism and bisexuality had 
been brought so close to a text's surface. The plot comes to a head when the 
female Mile. Maupin, in the guise of the male “Theodore”, is recruited for an 
amateur production to play the female Rosalind, herself recently disguised as 
a man. 


From the Preface 

As for the romance of the heart, the ardent and impassioned 
romance whose father is the German Werther, and whose mother is the 
French Manon Lescaut, we have alluded, at the beginning of this 
preface, to the moral scurf which is desperately attached to it under 
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pretense of religion and good morals. Critical lice are like bodily lice, 
which desert coipses to seek the living. From the coipse of the romance 
of the middle ages the critics have passed to the body of this other, 
whose skin is hard and healthy and might well injure their teeth. 

We think, in spite of all the respect that we have for the modem 
apostles, that the authors of the so-called immoral novels, without 
being married to the same extent as the virtuous journalists, have 
commonly enough a mother, and that many of them have sisters, and 
are abundantly provided with female relations; but their mothers and 
sisters do not read novels, even immoral ones; they sew, embroider, and 
busy themselves with household matters. Their stockings, as Monsieur 
Planard would say, are perfectly white; you may look at their legs, they 
are not blue; and Chrysale, good man, who had such a hatred for leaned 
women, might hold them up as an example to the learned Philaminte. 

As to the spouses of these gentlemen, since they have so much 
of them, I certainly think that, however virginal their husbands may be, 
there are sundry things which they ought to know. It may be indeed that 
they have been taught nothing. In that case, I understand the anxiety to 
keep them in this precious and blessed state of ignorance. God is great, 
and Mahomet is His prophet! Women are inquisitive; Heaven and 
morality grant that they may satisfy their curiosity in a more legitimate 
fashion than did their grandmother Eve, and ask no questions of the 
seipent! 

As for their daughters, if they have been to a boarding-school, I 
do not see what these books could teach them. 

[...] 
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From Chapt. 1 6 (In the voice of Mile de Maupin/Theodore) 

I had not remarked all this. I had been in life as in a cloud, and 
my feet scarcely touched the earth. The odour of the roses and lilacs of 
spring went to my head like too strong a perfume. I dreamt only of 
accomplished heroes, faithful and respectful lovers, flames worthy of 
the altar, marvellous devotions and sacrifices, and 1 should have 
thought that I had found them all in the first blackguard that bade me 
good day. Yet this first, coarse intoxication had no long duration; 
strange suspicions seized me, and 1 could have no rest until I had 
cleared them up. 

At first my horror of men was pushed to the last degree of 
exaggeration, and I looked upon them as dreadful monstrosities. Their 
modes of thought, their manners and their carelessly cynical language, 
their brutality and their scorn of women shocked and revolted me 
extremely, so little did the idea that I had formed of them correspond 
with the reality. They are not monsters, if you will, but something, on 
my word, that is much worse! They are capital fellows of very jovial 
disposition, who eat and drink well, will do you all kinds of services, 
are good painters and musicians, and are suitable for a thousand things, 
with, however, the single exception of that one for which they, were 
created, namely, to be the male of the animal called woman, with which 
they have not the slightest affinity, physical or moral. 

Originally, 1 could scarcely disguise the contempt with which 
they inspired me, but by degrees I became accustomed to their manner 
of life. I was as little annoyed by the jests that they launched against 
women as if I had myself belonged to their own sex. On the contrary, 1 
made some very good ones, the success of which singularly flattered 
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my pride; certainly none of my comrades went so far as I did in the 
matter of sarcasm and pleasantries on this subject. My perfect 
knowledge of the ground gave me a great advantage, and, besides any 
piquant turn that they might have, my epigrams shone in virtue of an 
accuracy that was often wanting in theirs. For although all the evil that 
is said of women has always some foundation, it is nevertheless 
difficult for men to preserve the composure requisite in order to jest 
about them well, and there is often a good deal of love in their 
invectives. 

I remarked that it was those that were most tender and had 
most feeling about women who treated them worse than the rest, and 
who returned to the subject with quite a peculiar bitterness as though 
they owed them a mortal grudge for not being what they wished them 
to be, and for falsifying the good opinion they had first formed about 
them. 

[...] 

Flad I remained at home, in the costume of my sex, turning my 
wheel with melancholy or making tapestry behind a pane in the 
embrasure of a window, what I have sought for through the world 
would perhaps have come and found me of itself. Love is like fortune, 
and dislikes to be pursued. It visits by preference those that are sleeping 
on the edge of wells, and the kisses of queens and gods often descend 
upon closed eyes. It is a lure and a deception to think that all adventures 
and all happiness exist only in those places where you are not, and it is 
a miscalculation to have your horse saddled and to post off in quest of 
your ideal Many people make, and many others will again make this 
mistake. The horizon is always of the most charming azure, although 
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when you reach it the hills composing it are usually but poor, cracked 
clay, or ochre washed by the rain. 

[•••] 

Truly, after this, man tempts me but little; for he does not 
possess beauty like woman, beauty, that splendid garment which so 
well disguises the imperfections of the soul, that divine drapery cast by 
God over the nakedness of the world, and which makes it in some 
measure excusable to love the vilest courtesan of the kennel if she owns 
this magnificent and royal gift. 

[...] 

From Chapter 11 (In the voice of Albert) 

The rehearsal took place to-day. I was never so confused in my 
life, not owing to the embarassment inseparable from reciting anything 
before so many people, but from another cause. We were in costume 
and ready to begin; Theodore alone had not yet arrived. A message was 
sent to his room to know what was keeping him; he replied that he was 
just ready and was coming down. 

He came in fact. I heard his step in the corridor long before he 
appeared, and yet no one in the world has a lighter step than Theodore; 
but the sympathy which I feel with him is so powerful that 1 can in a 
measure divine his movements through the walls, and, when I knew 
that he was about to lay his hand on the handle of the door, I was seized 
with a kind of trembling, and my heart beat with horrible violence. It 
seemed to me that something of importance in my life was about to be 
decided, and that I had reached a solemn and long-expected moment. 

The door opened slowly and closed in the same way. 
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There was a general cry of admiration. The men applauded, and 
the women grew scarlet. Rosette alone became extremely pale and 
leaned against the wall, as though a sudden revelation were passing 
through her brain. She made in a contrary direction, the same 
movement as I did. 1 always suspected her of loving Theodore. 

No doubt she at that moment believed as 1 did that the 
pretended Rosalind was really nothing less than a young and beautiful 
woman, and the frail card-castle of her hope all at once gave way, while 
mine rose upon its ruins ; at least this is what I thought: 1 may, perhaps, 
be mistaken, for 1 was scarcely in a condition to make accurate 
observations. 

There were three or four pretty women present, without 
counting Rosette; they appeared to be revoltingly ugly. 

By the side of this sun the star of their beauty was suddenly 
eclipsed, and everyone was asking how it had been possible to think 
them even passable. Men who previously would have esteemed 
themselves most fortunate to have them as mistresses, would scarcely 
have been willing to take them as servants. 

The image which, till then, had shown itself only feebly and 
with vague outlines, the phantom that I had worshipped and vainly 
pursued was there before my eyes, living, palpable, no longer in 
twilight and vapour, but bathed in floods of white light; not in a vain 
disguise, but in its real costume; no longer in the derisive form of a 
young man, but with the features of the most charming woman. 

I experienced a sensation of enormous comfort, as though a 
mountain or two had been lifted off my breast 1 felt my self-horror 
vanishing, and was released from the pain of regarding myself as a 
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monster. I came again to conceive quite a pastoral opinion of myself, 
and all the violets of spring bloomed once more in my heart. 

[...] 

But you would think that he had never worn any other costume 
in his life! His movements are not in the least embarrassed, he wa lks 
very well, and does not get entangled in his train; he ogles and flirts 
with his fan in a ravishing manner! and his waist is so slender! you 
might enclose it with your fingers! It is extraordinary, inconceivable! 
The illusion is as complete as it can be: you would almost think that he 
had a bosom, his breast is so devoloped and well filled, and then not a 
hair on his face, not a single one; and his voice so sweet! Oh! the 
beautiful Rosalind! and who would not wish to be her Orlando? 

Yes, who would not wish to be the Orlando of such a Rosalind, 
even at the cost of the torments I have suffered? To love as I did with a 
monstrous love which could not be confessed and yet which could not 
be uprooted from your heart; to be condemned to keep the profoundest 
silence, and to shrink from indulging in what the most discreet and 
respectful lover might fearlessly say to the most prudish and severe of 
women; to feel yourself devoured by insane longings without excuse 
even in the eyes of the most abandoned libertines; what are ordinary 
passions to such a one as that, a passion ashamed of itself and hopeless, 
whose improbable success would be a crime and would cause you to 
die of shame? To be reduced to wish for failure, to dread favourable 
chances and opportunities, and to avoid them as another would seek 
them such was my fate. 
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Section 5 

Romanticism and Realism 

1840-1855 



Paul Gavami, The Rat Poison Peddler. As Romantic 
aspirations were repeatedly dashed by experience and 
constrained by the mechanization of urban life, its role in 
culture was being questioned from within and without. 
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From Theophile Gautier, Mile. De Maupin, 1835 

You know what an overpowering attraction strange adventures 
have for me, how I worship everything that is singular, extravagant, and 
perilous, and how greedily 1 devour novels and books of travels. There 
is not, perhaps, on earth a fancy more foolish or more vagrant than 
mine. Well, through some fatality or other, it so happens that I have 
never had an adventure and have never made a journey. So far as I am 
concerned, the circuit of the world is the circuit of the town in which I 
live; I touch my horizon on all sides; I rub shoulders with the real; my 
life is that of the shell on the sand- bank, of the ivy round the tree, of 
the cricket on the hearth; in truth, 1 am surprised that my feet have not 
yet taken root. 

Love is painted with bandaged eyes; but it is destiny that 
should be depicted thus. 


* * * 

from Gustave Flaubert, Madame Bovary , 1856 

Due to the pervasive nature of novels, people were becoming increasingly 
uneasy about their affect on the Romantic expectations and codes of behaviour 
that they encouraged, which ran counter to normal, bourgeois life. Because 
women were confined to their homes for most of their lives — and in the case of 
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the upper middle-class, were freed of much housework and parenting by 
servants — they were typically identified with the most destructive aspects of 
this phenomenon. 

At the convent there was an old maid who came for a week 
each month to mend the linen. Patronized by the clergy, because she 
belonged to an ancient family of noblemen ruined by the Revolution, 
she dined in the refectory at the table of the good sisters, and after the 
meal had a bit of chat with them before going back to her work. The 
girls often slipped out from the study to go and see her. She knew by 
heart the love songs of the last century, and sang them in a low voice as 
she stitched away. 

She told stories, gave them news, went errands in the town, and 
on the sly lent the big girls some novel, that she always carried in the 
pockets of her apron, and of which the good lady herself swallowed 
long chapters in the intervals of her work. They were all love, lovers, 
sweethearts, persecuted ladies fainting in lonely pavilions, postilions 
killed at every stage, horses ridden to death on every page, sombre 
forests, heartaches, vows, sobs, tears and kisses, little skiffs by 
moonlight, nightingales in shady groves, "gentlemen" brave as lions, 
gentle as lambs, virtuous as no one ever was, always well dressed, and 
weeping like fountains. For six months, then, Emma, at fifteen years of 
age, made her hands dirty with books from old lending libraries. 

Through Walter Scott, later on, she fell in love with historical 
events, dreamed of old chests, guard-rooms and minstrels. She would 
have liked to live in some old manor-house, like those long-waisted 
chatelaines who, in the shade of pointed arches, spent their days leaning 
on the stone, chin in hand, watching a cavalier with white plume 
galloping on his black horse from the distant fields. At this time she had 
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a cult for Mary Stuart and enthusiastic veneration for illustrious or 
unhappy women. Joan of Arc, Heloi'se, Agnes Sorel, the beautiful 
Ferroniere, and Clemence Isaure stood out to her like comets in the 
dark immensity of heaven, where also were seen, lost in shadow, and 
all unconnected, St. Louis with his oak, the dying Bayard, some 
cruelties of Louis XI, a little of St. Bartholomew's Day, the plume of 
the Beamais, and always the remembrance of the plates painted in 
honour of Louis XIV. 

In the music class, in the ballads she sang, there was nothing 
but little angels with golden wings, madonnas, lagunes, gondoliers; — 
mild compositions that allowed her to catch a glimpse athwart the 
obscurity of style and the weakness of the music of the attractive 
phantasmagoria of sentimental realities. Some of her companions 
brought "keepsakes" given them as new year's gifts to the convent. 
These had to be hidden; it was quite an undertaking; they were read in 
the dormitory. Delicately handling the beautiful satin bindings, Emma 
looked with dazzled eyes at the names of the unknown authors, who 
had signed their verses for the most part as counts or viscounts. 

She trembled as she blew back the tissue paper over the 
engraving and saw it folded in two and fall gently against the page. 
Here behind the balustrade of a balcony was a young man in a short 
cloak, holding in his arms a young girl in a white dress wearing an 
alms-bag at her belt; or there were nameless portraits of English ladies 
with fair curls, who looked at you from under their round straw hats 
with their large clear eyes. Some there were lounging in their carriages, 
gliding through parks, a greyhound bounding along in front of the 
equipage driven at a trot by two midget postilions in white breeches. 
Others, dreaming on sofas with an open letter, gazed at the moon 
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through a slightly open window half draped by a black curtain. The 
naive ones, a tear on their cheeks, were kissing doves through the bars 
of a Gothic cage, or, smiling, their heads on one side, were plucking the 
leaves of a marguerite with their taper fingers, that curved at the tips 
like peaked shoes. And you, too, were there, Sultans with long pipes 
reclining beneath arbours in the arms of Bayaderes; Djiaours, Turkish 
sabres, Greek caps; and you especially, pale landscapes of dithyrambic 
lands, that often show us at once palm trees and firs, tigers on the right, 
a lion to the left, Tartar minarets on the horizon; the whole framed by a 
very neat virgin forest, and with a great perpendicular sunbeam 
trembling in the water, where, standing out in relief like white 
excoriations on a steel-grey ground, swans are swimming about. 

And the shade of the argand lamp fastened to the wall above 
Emma's head lighted up all these pictures of the world, that passed 
before her one by one in the silence of the dormitory, and to the distant 
noise of some belated carriage rolling over the Boulevards. 

When her mother died she cried much the first few days. She 
had a funeral picture made with the hair of the deceased, and, in a letter 
sent to the Bertaux full of sad reflections on life, she asked to be buried 
later on in the same grave. The goodman thought she must be ill, and 
came to see her. Emma was secretly pleased that she had reached at a 
first attempt the rare ideal of pale lives, never attained by mediocre 
hearts. She let herself glide along with Lamartine meanderings, listened 
to haips on lakes, to all the songs of dying swans, to the falling of the 
leaves, the pure virgins ascending to heaven, and the voice of the 
Eternal discoursing down the valleys. She wearied of it, would not 
confess it, continued from habit, and at last was surprised to feel herself 
soothed, and with no more sadness at heart than wrinkles on her brow. 
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The good nuns, who had been so sure of her vocation, 
perceived with great astonishment that Mademoiselle Rouault seemed 
to be slipping from them. They had indeed been so lavish to her of 
prayers, retreats, novenas, and sermons, they had so often preached the 
respect due to saints and martyrs, and given so much good advice as to 
the modesty of the body and the salvation of her soul, that she did as 
tightly reined horses; she pulled up short and the bit slipped from her 
teeth. This nature, positive in the midst of its enthusiasms, that had 
loved the church for the sake of the flowers, and music for the words of 
the songs, and literature for its passional stimulus, rebelled against the 
mysteries of faith as it grew irritated by discipline, a thing antipathetic 
to her constitution. When her father took her from school, no one was 
sorry to see her go. The Lady Superior even thought that she had 
latterly been somewhat irreverent to the community. 

Emma, at home once more, first took pleasure in looking after 
the servants, then grew disgusted with the country and missed her 
convent. When Charles came to the Bertaux for the first time, she 
thought herself quite disillusioned, with nothing more to learn, and 
nothing more to feel. 

But the uneasiness of her new position, or perhaps the 
disturbance caused by the presence of this man, had sufficed to make 
her believe that she at last felt that wondrous passion which, till then, 
like a great bird with rose-coloured wings, hung in the splendour of the 
skies of poesy; and now she could not think that the calm in which she 
lived was the happiness she had dreamed. 

[...] 

[Her lover Leon] for the first time enjoyed the inexpressible 
delicacy of feminine refinements. He had never met this grace of 
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language, this reserve of clothing, these poses of the weary dove. He 
admired the exaltation of her soul and the lace on her petticoat. 
Besides, was she not "a lady" and a married woman — a real mistress, in 
fine? 

By the diversity of her humour, in turn mystical or mirthful, 
talkative, taciturn, passionate, careless, she awakened in him a thousand 
desires, called up instincts or memories. She was the mistress of all the 
novels, the heroine of all the dramas, the vague "she" of all the volumes 
of verse. He found again on her shoulder the amber colouring of the 
"Odalisque Bathing"; she had the long waist of feudal chatelaines, and 
she resembled the "Pale Woman of Barcelona." But above all she was 
the Angel! 


* * * 


From Stendhal, The Red and the Black, 1831 

In Paris, Julien's position with regard to Madame de Renal 
would very soon have been simplified; but in Paris love is the child of 
the novels. The young tutor and his timid mistress would have found in 
three or four novels, and even in the lyrics of the Gymnase, a clear 
statement of their situation. The novels would have outlined for them 
the part to be played, shown them the model to copy; and this model, 
sooner or later, albeit without the slightest pleasure, and perhaps with 
reluctance, vanity would have compelled Julien to follow. 

In a small town of the Aveyron or the Pyrenees, the slightest 
incident would have been made decisive by the ardour of the climate. 
Beneath our more sombre skies, a penniless young man, who is 
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ambitious only because the refinement of his nature puts him in need of 
some of those pleasures which money provides, is in daily contact with 
a woman of thirty who is sincerely virtuous, occupied with her 
children, and never looks to novels for examples of conduct. 
Everything goes slowly, everything happens by degrees in the 
provinces: life is more natural. 

[...] 

Ah, Sir, a novel is a mirror carried along a high road. At one 
moment it reflects to your vision the azure skies, at another the mire of 
the puddles at your feet. And the man who carries this mirror in his 
pack will be accused by you of being immoral! His mirror shows the 
mire, and you blame the mirror! Rather blame that high road upon 
which the puddle lies, still more the inspector of roads who allows the 
water to gather and the puddle to form. 

[...] 

Madame de Fervaques used to profess, two or three times 
weekly, the most utter scorn for the writers, who, by means of those 
vulgar works, sought to corrupt a younger generation only too prone to 
the errors of the senses. 

'In that immoral and pernicious class, Manon Lescauf the 
Marechale went on, 'occupies, they say, one of the first places. The 
frailties and well-merited sufferings of a thoroughly criminal heart are, 
they say, described in it with a truth that is almost profound; which did 
not prevent your Bonaparte from declaring on Saint Helena that it was 
a novel written for servants.' 
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from Gustave Flaubert, Madame Bovary , 1856 

She often fainted. One day she even spat blood, and, as Charles 
fussed around her showing his anxiety — 

"Bah!" she answered, "what does it matter?" 

Charles fled to his study and wept there, both his elbows on the 
table, sitting in an arm-chair at his bureau under the phrenological head. 
Then he wrote to his mother begging her to come, and they had many 
long consultations together on the subject of Emma. 

What should they decide? What was to be done since she 
rejected all medical treatment? "Do you know what your wife wants?" 
replied Madame Bovary senior. 

"She wants to be forced to occupy herself with some manual 
work. If she were obliged, like so many others, to earn her living, she 
wouldn't have these vapours, that come to her from a lot of ideas she 
stuffs into her head, and from the idleness in which she lives." 

"Yet she is always busy," said Charles. 

"Ah! always busy at what? Reading novels, bad books, works against 
religion, and in which they mock at priests in speeches taken from 
Voltaire. But all that leads you far astray, my poor child. Anyone who 
has no religion always ends by turning out badly." 

So it was decided to stop Emma reading novels. The enterprise 
did not seem easy. The good lady undertook it. She was, when she 
passed through Rouen, to go herself to the lending-library and represent 
that Emma had discontinued her subscription. Would they not have a 
right to apply to the police if the librarian persisted all the same in his 
poisonous trade? The farewells of mother and daughter-in-law were 
cold. During the three weeks that they had been together they had not 
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exchanged half-a-dozen words apart from the inquiries and phrases 
when they met at table and in the evening before going to bed. 


* * * 


from Charles Baudelaire, Review of The Salon of 1845 

During the 1840s, the group of painters that would come to be known as the 
Barbizon School moved away from the grand gestures of Romanticism to 
concentrate on small landscapes, painted outdoors in the open and 
eliminating the schematic procedures for making natural scenes conform to 
geometric principles. 

At the head of 
the modem school of 
landscape stands M. 

Corot. If M. Theodore 
Rousseau were to 
exhibit, his supremacy 
would be in some 
doubt, for to a naivete, 
an originality which are 
at least equal, M. Rousseau adds a greater charm and a greater sureness 
of execution. It is naivete and originality, in fact, which constitute M. 
Corot's worth. Obviously this artist loves Nature sincerely, and knows 
how to look at her with as much knowledge as love. The qualities by 
which he excels are so strong — be cause they are qualities of heart and 
soul — that M. Corot's influence is visible today in almost all the works 
of the young landscape-painters — in those, above all, who already had 
the good-sense to imitate him and to profit by his manner before he was 
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famous and at a time when his reputation still did not extend beyond 
the world of the studios. From the depths of his modesty, M. Corot has 
acted upon a whole host of artists. Some have devoted themselves to 
combing nature for the themes, the views and the colours for which he 
has a fondness — to fostering the same subjects; others have even tried 
to paraphrase his awkwardness. Now, on the subject of this pretended 
awkwardness of M. Corot's, it seems to us that there is a slight 
misconception to clear up. 

[...] 

Next, that 
there is a great 

difference between a 
work that is complete 
and a work that is 
finished; that in 

general what is 

complete is not 

finished, and that a 
thing that is highly finished need not be complete at all; and that the 
value of a telling, expressive and well-placed touch is enormous, etc., 
etc. — from all of which it follows that M. Corot paints like the great 
masters. We need look no further for an example than to his picture of 
last year, which was imbued with an even greater tenderness and 
melancholy than usual. That verdant landscape, in which a woman was 
sitting playing the violin — that pool of sunlight in the middle distance, 
which lit up and coloured the grass in a different manner from the 
foreground, was certainly a most successful stroke of aesthetic daring. 
M. Corot is quite as strong this year as in the past — but the eye of the 



Camille Corot, The Toutain Farm at Honfleur, 1845 
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pubHc has become so accustomed to neat, glistening and industriously 
polished morsels that the same criticism is always leveled at him. 


* * * 


from Charles Baudelaire, The Salon of 1859 

In the 1840s, concerned that in its love of the strange and exotic Romanticism 
failed to realistically examine the social inequities all around it, Romanticist 
cartoonists and graphic journalists such as Honore Daumier and Paul 
Gavarni began making drawings, then paintings of poor agricultural and 
urban workers, evading both Classicist mythology > and Romanticist exoticism. 
Millet adopted these subjects for salon painting, attack embodying them with a 
simplified, stripped-down visual approach. 

It is style, especially, 
that M. Millet seeks; he makes 
no secret, rather he makes a 
show and glory of it. But part 
of the ridicule which I directed 
against M. Ingres's pupils 
sticks to him. For 'style' has 
been his disaster. His peasants 
are pedants who have too high 
an opinion of themselves. 

They display a kind of dark 
and fatal boorishness which 
makes me want to hate them. 

Whether they are reaping or sowing, whether they are grazing or 
shearing their animals, they always seem to be saying, “We are the poor 
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and disinherited of this earth — but it is we who make it fertile! We are 
accomplishing a mission, we are exercising a priestly function!” 
Instead of simply distilling the natural poetry of his subject, M. Millet 
wants to add something to it at any price. In their monotonous ugliness, 
all these little pariahs have a pretentiousness which is philosophic, 
melancholy and Raphaelesque. This disastrous element in M. Millet's 
painting spoils all the fine qualities by which one's glance is first of all 
attracted towards him. 


He He 

From Honore de Balzac, Lost 
Illusions, 1837 

While some Romantics such as Michelet, 
Hugo, and Maquet thought of the novel as 
a vehicle for historical projects, Balzac saw 
it as a vehicle for sociological explanation. 
His massive cycle of novels The Human 
Comedy aimed at the representation of 
every aspect of Modern French society, in 
prose that was precise, detailed, and 
psychologically oriented. While he had predecessors such as Benjamin 
Constant and Stendhal, he was the first to extend this psychological attention 
to the lower classes. 

Cerizet came from the great foundling hospital in Paris. He had 
been apprenticed to the [scientist and publisher] MM. Didot, and 
between the ages of fourteen and seventeen he was David Sechard's 
fanatical worshiper. David put him under one of the cleverest workmen 



Honore de Balzac, by Achille 
Deveria, c. 1829 
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and took him for his copyholder, his page. Cerizet's intelligence 
naturally interested David; he won the lad's affection by procuring 
amusements now and again for him, and comforts from which he was 
cut off by poverty. Nature had endowed Cerizet with an insignificant, 
rather pretty little countenance, red hair, and a pair of dull blue eyes; he 
had come to Angouleme and brought the manners of the Parisian street- 
boy with him. He was formidable by reason of a quick sarcastic turn 
and a spiteful disposition. Perhaps David looked less strictly after him 
in Angouleme; or, perhaps, as the lad grew older, his mentor put more 
trust in him or in the sobering influences of a country town; but be that 
as it may, Cerizet (all unknown to his sponsor) was going completely to 
the bad, and the printer's apprentice was acting the part of a Don Juan 
among little workgirls. His morality, learned in Paris drinking-saloons, 
laid down the law of self-interest as the sole rule for guidance; he knew, 
moreover, that next year he would be "drawn for a soldier," to use the 
popular expression, saw that he had no prospects, and ran into debt, 
thinking that soon he should be in the army, and none of his creditors 
would run after him. David still possessed some ascendency over the 
young fellow, due not to his position as master, nor yet to the interest 
that he had taken in his pupil, but to the great intellectual power which 
the sometime street- boy fully recognized. 

Before long Cerizet began to fraternize with [their competitors] 
the Cointets' workpeople, drawn to them by the mutual attraction of 
blouse and jacket, and the class feeling, which is, perhaps, strongest of 
all in the lowest ranks of society. In their company Cerizet forgot the 
little good doctrine which David had managed to instill into him; but, 
nevertheless, when the others joked the boy about the presses in his 
workshop ("old sabots," as the "bears" contemptuously called them), 
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and showed him the magnificent machines, twelve in number, now at 
work in the Cointets great printing-office, where the single wooden 
press was only used for experiments, Cerizet would stand up for David 
and fling out at the braggarts. 

"My boss will go farther with his 'sabots' than yours with their 
cast-iron contrivances that turn out mass books all day long," he would 
boast. "He is trying to find out a secret that will lick all the printing- 
offices in France and Navarre." 

"And meantime you take your orders from a washerwoman, 
you snip of a foreman, on two francs a day." 

"She is pretty though," retorted Cerizet; "it is better to have her 
to look at than the phizzes of your bosses." 

"And do you live by looking at his wife?" 

From the region of the wineshop, or from the door of the 
printing-office, where these bickerings took place, a dim light began to 
break in upon the brothers Cointet as to the real state of things in the 
Sechard establishment. They came to hear of Eve's experiment, and 
held it expedient to stop these flights at once, lest the business should 
begin to prosper under the poor young wife's management. 

"Let us give her a rap over the knuckles and disgust her with 
the business," said the brothers Cointet. 

One of the pair, the practical printer, spoke to Cerizet, and 
asked him to do proof-reading for them by piecework, to relieve their 
reader, who had more than he could manage. So it came to pass that 
Cerizet earned more by a few hours' work of an evening for the 
brothers Cointet than by a whole day's work for David Sechard. Other 
transactions followed; the Cointets seeing no small aptitude in Cerizet, 
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he was told that it was a pity that he should be in a position so little 
favorable to his interests. 

"You might be foreman some day in a big printing-office, 
making six francs a day," said one of the Cointets one day, "and with 
your intelligence you might come to have a share in the business." 

"Where is the use of my being a good foreman?" returned 
Cerizet. "I am an oiphan, 1 shall be drawn for the army next year, and if 
I get a bad number who is there to pay some one else to take my 
place?" 

"If you make yourself useful," said the well-to-do printer, "why 
should not somebody advance the money?" 

"It won't be my boss in any case!" said Cerizet. 

"Pooh! Perhaps by that time he will have found out the secret." 

The words were spoken in a way that could not but rouse the 
worst thoughts in the listener; and Cerizet gave the papermaker and 
printer a very searching look. 

"I do not know what he is busy about," he began prudently, as 
the master said nothing, "but he is not the kind of man to look for 
capitals in the lower case!" 

"Look here, my friend," said the printer, taking up half-a-dozen 
sheets of the diocesan prayer-book and holding them out to Cerizet, "if 
you can correct these for us by tomorrow you shall have eighteen 
francs tomorrow for them. We are not shabby here; we put our 
competitor's foreman in the way of making money. As a matter of fact, 
we might let Mme. Sechard go too far to draw back with her 
'Shepherd's Calendar,' and ruin her; very well, we give you permission 
to tell her that we are bringing out a 'Shepherd's Calendar' of our own, 
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and to call her attention, too, to the fact that she will not be the first in 
the field." 

Cerizet's motive for working so slowly on the composition of 
the almanac should be clear enough by this time. When Eve heard that 
the Cointets meant to spoil her poor little speculation, dread seized 
upon her; at first she tried to see a proof of attachment in Cerizet's 
hypocritical warning of competition; but before long she saw signs of 
an overkeen curiosity in her sole compositor, the curiosity of youth, she 
tried to think. 

"Cerizet," she said one morning, "you stand about on the 
threshold and wait for Monsieur Sechard in the passage, to pry into his 
private affairs; when he comes out into the yard to melt down the 
rollers you are there looking at him, instead of getting on with the 
almanac. These things are not right, especially when you see that I, his 
wife, respect his secrets, and take so much trouble on myself to leave 
him free to give him s elf up to his work. If you had not wasted time the 
almanac would be finished by now, and Kolb would be selling it and 
the Cointets could have done us no harm." 

"Eh! madame," answered Cerizet. "Here I am doing five francs' 
worth of composing for two francs a day, and don't you think that is 
enough? Why, if I did not read proofs of an evening for the Cointets, 1 
might feed myself on husks." 

"You are turning ungrateful early," said Eve, deeply hurt, not so 
much by Cerizet's grumbling as by his coarse tone, threatening attitude, 
and aggressive stare; "you will get on in life." 

"Not with a woman to order me about though, for it is not often 
that the month has thirty days in it then." 
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Feeling wounded in her womanly dignity, Eve gave Cerizet a 
withering look and went upstairs again. At dinner-time she spoke to 
David. 

"Are you sure, dear, of that little rogue Cerizet?" 

"Cerizet!" said David. "Why, he was my youngster; I trained 
him, I took him on as my copyholder. 1 put him to composing; anything 
that he is he owes to me in fact! You might as well ask a father if he is 
sure of his child." 

Upon this, Eve told her husband that Cerizet was reading 
proofs for the Cointets. 

"Poor fellow! he must live," said David, humbled by the 
consciousness that he had not done his duty as a master. 

"Yes, but there is this difference, dear, between Kolb and 
Cerizet. Kolb tramps about twenty leagues every day, spends fifteen or 
twenty sous, and brings us back seven and eight and sometimes nine 
francs of sales; and when his expenses are paid he never asks for more 
than his wages. Kolb would sooner cut off his hand than work a lever 
for the Cointets; Kolb would not peer among the things that you throw 
out into the yard if people offered him a thousand crowns to do it; but 
Cerizet picks them up and looks at them." 

It is hard for noble natures to think evil, to believe in 
ingratitude; only through rough experience do they learn the extent of 
human corruption; and, even when there is nothing left them to learn in 
this kind, they rise to an indulgence which is the last degree of 
contempt. 

"Pooh! pure Paris street-boy's curiosity," cried David Sechard. 
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"Very well, dear, do me the pleasure to step downstairs and 
look at the work done by this boy of yours, and tell me then whether he 
ought not to have finished our almanac this month." 

David went into the workshop after dinner, and saw that the 
calendar should have been set up in a week. Then, when he heard that 
the Cointets were bringing out a similar almanac, he came to the 
rescue. He took command of the printing-office, Kolb helped at home 
instead of selling broadsheets. Kolb and Marion pulled off the 
impressions from one form, while David worked another press with 
Cerizet, and superintended the printing in various inks. Every sheet 
must be printed four separate times, for which reason none but small 
houses will attempt to produce a "Shepherd's Calendar," and that only 
in the country where labor is cheap and the amount of capital employed 
in the business is so small that the interest amounts to little. Wherefore, 
a press which turns out beautiful work cannot compete in the printing 
of sheets, coarse though they may be. 

So, for the first time since old Sechard retired, two presses 
were at work in the old house. The calendar was, in its way, a 
masterpiece; but Eve was obliged to sell it for less than a sou, for the 
Cointets were supplying hawkers at the rate of three centimes per copy. 
Eve made no loss on the copies sold to hawkers; on Kolb's sales, made 
directly, she gained; but her little speculation was spoiled. Cerizet saw 
that his fair employer distrusted him; in his own conscience he posed as 
the accuser, and said to himself, "You suspect me, do you? I will have 
my revenge," for the Paris street-boy is made on this wise. Cerizet 
accordingly took pay out of all proportion to the work of proof-reading 
done for the Cointets, going to their office every evening for the sheets 
and returning them in the morning. He came to be on familiar terms 
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with them through the daily chat, and at length saw a chance of 
escaping the military service, a bait held out to him by the brothers. So 
far from requiring promptings from the Cointets, he was the first to 
propose the espionage and exploitation of David's researches. 


* * * 


From Gustave Flaubert, Madame Bovary , 1857 


Part III, Chapt. 1 

Monsieur Leon, while studying 
law, had gone pretty often to the 
dancing-rooms, where he was even a 
great success amongst the grisettes, 
who thought he had a distinguished air. 

He was the best-mannered of the 
students; he wore his hair neither too 
long nor too short, didn't spend all his 
quarter's money on the first day of the 
month, and kept on good terms with his 
professors. As for excesses, he had 
always abstained from them, as much 
from cowardice as from refinement. 

Often when he stayed in his room to read, or else when sitting 
of an evening under the lime-trees of the Luxembourg, he let his Code 
fall to the ground, and the memory of Emma came back to him. But 
gradually this feeling grew weaker, and other desires gathered over it, 



Gustave Flaubert eliminated the 
last trappings of sentimentalism 
still present in Balzac, and 
embedded his psychological 
probing within the banal details of 
everyday life. 
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although it still persisted through them all. For Leon did not lose all 
hope; there was for him, as it were, a vague promise floating in the 
future, like a golden fruit suspended from some fantastic tree. 

Then, seeing her again after three years of absence his passion 
reawakened. He must, he thought, at last make up his mind to possess 
her. Moreover, his timidity had worn off by contact with his gay 
companions, and he returned to the provinces despising everyone who 
had not with varnished shoes trodden the asphalt of the boulevards. By 
the side of a Parisienne in her laces, in the drawing-room of some 
illustrious physician, a person driving his carriage and wearing many 
orders, the poor clerk would no doubt have trembled like a child; but 
here, at Rouen, on the harbour, with the wife of this small doctor he felt 
at his ease, sure beforehand he would shine. Self-possession depends 
on its environment. We don't speak on the first floor as on the fourth; 
and the wealthy woman seems to have, about her, to guard her virtue, 
all her banknotes, like a cuirass in the lining of her corset. 

On leaving the Bovarys the night before, Leon had followed 
them through the streets at a distance; then having seen them stop at the 
"Croix-Rouge," he turned on his heel, and spent the night meditating a 
plan. 

So the next day about five o'clock he walked into the kitchen of 
the inn, with a choking sensation in his throat, pale cheeks, and that 
resolution of cowards that stops at nothing. 

"The gentleman isn't in," answered a servant. 

This seemed to him a good omen. He went upstairs. 

She was not disturbed at his approach; on the contrary, she 
apologised for having neglected to tell him where they were staying. 

"Oh, 1 divined it!" said Leon. 
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He pretended he had been guided towards her by chance, by 
instinct. She began to smile; and at once, to repair his folly, Leon told 
her that he had spent his morning in looking for her in all the hotels in 
the town one after the other. 

"So you have made up your mind to stay?" he added. 

"Yes," she said, "and 1 am wrong. One ought not to accustom 
oneself to impossible pleasures when there are a thousand demands 
upon one." 

"Oh, 1 can imagine!" 

"Ah! no; for you, you are a man!" 

But men too had had their trials, and the conversation went off 
into certain philosophical reflections. Emma expatiated much on the 
misery of earthly affections, and the eternal isolation in which the heart 
remains entombed. 

To show off, or from a naive imitation of this melancholy 
which called forth his, the young man declared that he had been 
awfully bored during the whole course of his studies. The law irritated 
him, other vocations attracted him, and his mother never ceased 
worrying him in every one of her letters. As they talked they explained 
more and more fully the motives of their sadness, working themselves 
up in their progressive confidence. But they sometimes stopped short of 
the complete exposition of their thought, and then sought to invent a 
phrase that might express it all the same. She did not confess her 
passion for another; he did not say that he had forgotten her. 

Perhaps he no longer remembered his suppers with girls after 
masked balls; and no doubt she did not recollect the rendezvous of old 
when she ran across the fields in the morning to her lover's house. The 
noises of the town hardly reached them, and the room seemed small, as 
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if on purpose to hem in their solitude more closely. Emma, in a dimity 
dressing-gown, leant her head against the back of the old arm-chair; the 
yellow wall-paper formed, as it were, a golden background behind her, 
and her bare head was mirrored in the glass with the white parting in 
the middle, and the tip of her ears peeping out from the folds of her 
hair. 

"But pardon me!" she said. "It is wrong of me. 1 weary you 
with my eternal complaints." 

"No, never, never!" 

"If you knew," she went on, raising to the ceiling her beautiful 
eyes, in which a tear was trembling, "all that I had dreamed!" 

"And 1! Oh, I too have suffered! Often I went out; I went away. 
I dragged myself along the quays, seeking distraction amid the din of 
the crowd without being able to banish the heaviness that weighed upon 
me. In an engraver's shop on the boulevard there is an Italian print of 
one of the Muses. She is draped in a tunic, and she is looking at the 
moon, with forget-me-nots in her flowing hair. Something drove me 
there continually; I stayed there hours together." Then in a trembling 
voice, "She resembled you a little." 

Madame Bovary turned away her head that he might not see 
the irrepressible smile she felt rising to her lips. 

"Often," he went on, "I wrote you letters that I tore up." 

She did not answer. He continued — 

"I sometimes fancied that some chance would bring you. I 
thought I recognised you at street-comers, and I ran after all the 
carriages through whose windows I saw a shawl fluttering, a veil like 
yours." 
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She seemed resolved to let him go on speaking without 
interruption. Crossing her arms and bending down her face, she looked 
at the rosettes on her slippers, and at intervals made little movements 
inside the satin of them with her toes. 

At last she sighed. 

"But the most wretched thing, is it not — is to drag out, as 1 do, 
a useless existence. If our pains were only of some use to someone, we 
should find consolation in the thought of the sacrifice." 

He started off in praise of virtue, duty, and silent immolation, 
having himself an incredible longing for self-sacrifice that he could not 
satisfy. 

"I should much like," she said, "to be a nurse at a hospital." 

"Alas! men have none of these holy missions, and 1 see 
nowhere any calling — unless perhaps that of a doctor." 

With a slight shrug of her shoulders, Emma interrupted him to 
speak of her illness, which had almost killed her. What a pity! She 
should not be suffering now! Leon at once envied the calm of the tomb, 
and one evening he had even made his will, asking to be buried in that 
beautiful rug with velvet stripes he had received from her. For this was 
how they would have wished to be, each setting up an ideal to which 
they were now adapting their past life. Besides, speech is a rolling-mill 
that always thins out the sentiment. 

But at this invention of the rug she asked, "But why?" 

"Why?" He hesitated. "Because I loved you so!" And 
congratulating himself at having surmounted the difficulty, Leon 
watched her face out of the comer of his eyes. 

It was like the sky when a gust of wind drives the clouds 
across. The mass of sad thoughts that darkened them seemed to be 
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lifted from her blue eyes; her whole face shone. He waited. At last she 
replied — 

"I always suspected it." 

Then they went over all the trifling events of that far-off 
existence, whose joys and sorrows they had just summed up in one 
word. They recalled the arbour with clematis, the dresses she had worn, 
the furniture of her room, the whole of her house. 

"And our poor cactuses, where are they?" 

"The cold killed them this winter." 

"Ah! how 1 have thought of them, do you know? 1 often saw 
them again as of yore, when on the summer mornings the sun beat 
down upon your blinds, and 1 saw your two bare arms passing out 
amongst the flowers." 

"Poor friend!" she said, holding out her hand to him. 

Leon swiftly pressed his lips to it. Then, when he had taken a 
deep breath — 

"At that time you were to me I know not what 
incomprehensible force that took captive my life. Once, for instance, 1 
went to see you; but you, no doubt, do not remember it." 

"I do," she said; "go on." 

"You were downstairs in the ante -room, ready to go out, 
standing on the last stair; you were wearing a bonnet with small blue 
flowers; and without any invitation from you, in spite of myself, I went 
with you. Every moment, however, I grew more and more conscious of 
my folly, and 1 went on walking by you, not daring to follow you 
completely, and unwilling to leave you. When you went into a shop, 1 
waited in the street, and I watched you through the window taking off 
your gloves and counting the change on the counter. Then you rang at 
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Madame Tuvache's; you were let in, and I stood like an idiot in front of 
the great heavy door that had closed after you." 

Madame Bovary, as she listened to him, wondered that she was 
so old. All these things reappearing before her seemed to widen out her 
life; it was like some sentimental immensity to which she returned; and 
from time to time she said in a low voice, her eyes half closed — 

"Yes, it is true — true — true!" 

They heard eight strike on the different clocks of the 
Beauvoisine quarter, which is full of schools, churches, and large empty 
hotels. They no longer spoke, but they felt as they looked upon each 
other a buzzing in their heads, as if something sonorous had escaped 
from the fixed eyes of each of them. They were hand in hand now, and 
the past, the future, reminiscences and dreams, all were confounded in 
the sweetness of this ecstasy. Night was darkening over the walls, on 
which still shone, half hidden in the shade, the coarse colours of four 
bills representing four scenes from the "Tour de Nesle," with a motto in 
Spanish and French at the bottom. Through the sash-window a patch of 
dark sky was seen between the pointed roofs. 

She rose to light two wax-candles on the drawers, then she sat 
down again. 

"Well!" said Leon. 

"Well!" she replied. 

He was thinking how to resume the interrupted conversation, 
when she said to him — 

"How is it that no one until now has ever expressed such 
sentiments to me?" 

The clerk said that ideal natures were difficult to understand. 
He from the first moment had loved her, and he despaired when he 
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thought of the happiness that would have been theirs, if thanks to 
fortune, meeting her earlier, they had been indissolubly bound to one 
another. 

"I have sometimes thought of it," she went on. 

"What a dream!" murmured Leon. And fingering gently the 
blue binding of her long white sash, he added, "And who prevents us 
from beginning now?" 

"No, my friend," she replied; "I am too old; you are too young. 
Forget me! Others will love you; you will love them." 

"Not as you!" he cried. 

"What a child you are! Come, let us be sensible. 1 wish it." 

She showed him the impossibility of their love, and that they 
must remain, as formerly, on the simple terms of a fraternal friendship. 

Was she speaking thus seriously? No doubt Emma did not 
herself know, quite absorbed as she was by the charm of the seduction, 
and the necessity of defending herself from it; and contemplating the 
young man with a moved look, she gently repulsed the timid caresses 
that his trembling hands attempted. 

"Ah! forgive me!" he cried, drawing back. 

Emma was seized with a vague fear at this shyness, more 
dangerous to her than the boldness of Rodolphe when he advanced to 
her open-armed. No man had ever seemed to her so beautiful. An 
exquisite candour emanated from his being. He lowered his long fine 
eyelashes, that curled upwards. His cheek, with the soft skin reddened, 
she thought, with desire of her person, and Emma felt an invincible 
longing to press her lips to it. Then, leaning towards the clock as if to 
see the time — 

"Ah! how late it is!" she said; "how we do chatter!" 
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He understood the hint and took up his hat. 

"It has even made me forget the theatre. And poor Bovary has 
left me here especially for that. Monsieur Lormeaux, of the Rue Grand- 
Pont, was to take me and his wife." 

And the opportunity was lost, as she was to leave the next day. 

"Really!" said Leon. 

"Yes." 

"But I must see you again," he went on. "I wanted to tell you-" 

"What?" 

"Something — important — serious. Oh, no! Besides, you will 
not go; it is impossible. If you should — listen to me. Then you have not 
understood me; you have not guessed — " 

"Yet you speak plainly," said Emma. 

"Ah! you can jest. Enough! enough! Oh, for pity's sake, let me 
see you once — only once!" 

"Well — " She stopped; then, as if thinking better of it, "Oh, not 

here!" 

"Where you will." 

"Will you — " She seemed to reflect; then abruptly, "To-morrow 
at eleven o'clock in the cathedral." 

"I shall be there," he cried, seizing her hands, which she 
disengaged. 

And as they were both standing up, he behind her, and Emma 
with her head bent, he stooped over her and pressed long kisses on her 
neck. 

"You are mad! Ah! you are mad!" she said, with sounding little 
laughs, while the kisses multiplied. 
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Then bending his head over her shoulder, he seemed to beg the 
consent of her eyes. They fell upon him full of an icy dignity. 

Leon stepped back to go out. He stopped on the threshold; then 
he whispered with a trembling voice, "Tomorrow!" 

She answered with a nod, and disappeared like a bird into the 
next room. 

In the evening Emma wrote the clerk an interminable letter, in 
which she cancelled the rendezvous; all was over; they must not, for the 
sake of their happiness, meet again. But when the letter was finished, as 
she did not know Leon's address, she was puzzled. 

"I'll give it to him myself," she said; "he will come." 

The next morning, at the open window, and humming on his 
balcony, Leon him s elf varnished his pumps with several coatings. He 
put on white trousers, fine socks, a green coat, emptied all the scent he 
had into his handkerchief, then having had his hair curled, he uncurled 
it again, in order to give it a more natural elegance. 

"It is still too early," he thought, looking at the hairdresser's 
cuckoo-clock, that pointed to the hour of nine. He read an old fashion 
journal, went out, smoked a cigar, walked up three streets, thought it 
was time, and went slowly towards the porch of Notre-Dame. 

It was a beautiful summer morning. Silver plate sparkled in the 
jeweller's windows, and the light falling obliquely on the cathedral 
made mirrors of the comers of the grey stones; a flock of birds fluttered 
in the grey sky round the trefoil bell-turrets; the square, resounding 
with cries, was fragrant with the flowers that bordered its pavement, 
roses, jasmines, pinks, narcissi, and tube-roses, unevenly spaced out 
between moist grasses, catmint, and chickweed for the birds; the 
fountains gurgled in the centre, and under large umbrellas, amidst 
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melons, piled up in heaps, flower-women, bare-headed, were twisting 
paper round bunches of violets. 

The young man took one. It was the first time that he had 
bought flowers for a woman, and his breast, as he smelt them, swelled 
with pride, as if this homage that he meant for another had recoiled 
upon himself. 

But he was afraid of being seen; he resolutely entered the 
church. The beadle, who was just then standing on the threshold in the 
middle of the left doorway, under the "Dancing Marianne," with feather 
cap, and rapier dangling against his calves, came in, more majestic than 
a cardinal, and as shining as a saint on a holy pyx. 

He came towards Leon, and, with that smile of wheedling 
benignity assumed by ecclesiastics when they question children — 

"The gentleman, no doubt, does not belong to these parts? The 
gentleman would like to see the curiosities of the church?" 

"No!" said the other. 

And he first went round the lower aisles. Then he went out to 
look at the Place. Emma was not coming yet. He went up again to the 
choir. 

The nave was reflected in the full fonts with the beginning of 
the arches and some portions of the glass windows. But the reflections 
of the paintings, broken by the marble rim, were continued farther on 
upon the flag-stones, like a many-coloured caipet. The broad daylight 
from without streamed into the church in three enormous rays from the 
three opened portals. From time to time at the upper end a sacristan 
passed, making the oblique genuflexion of devout persons in a hurry. 
The crystal lustres hung motionless. In the choir a silver lamp was 
burning, and from the side chapels and dark places of the church 
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sometimes rose sounds like sighs, with the clang of a closing grating, 
its echo reverberating under the lofty vault. 

Leon with solemn steps walked along by the walls. Life had 
never seemed so good to him. She would come directly, charming, 
agitated, looking back at the glances that followed her, and with her 
flounced dress, her gold eyeglass, her thin shoes, with all sorts of 
elegant trifles that he had never enjoyed, and with the ineffable 
seduction of yielding virtue. The church like a huge boudoir spread 
around her; the arches bent down to gather in the shade the confession 
of her love; the windows shone resplendent to illumine her face, and 
the censers would bum that she might appear like an angel amid the 
fumes of the sweet-smelling odours. 

But she did not come. He sat down on a chair, and his eyes fell 
upon a blue stained window representing boatmen carrying baskets. He 
looked at it long, attentively, and he counted the scales of the fishes and 
the button-holes of the doublets, while his thoughts wandered off 
towards Emma. 

The beadle, standing aloof, was inwardly angry at this 
individual who took the liberty of admiring the cathedral by himself. 
He seemed to him to be conducting himself in a monstrous fashion, to 
be robbing him in a sort, and almost committing sacrilege. 

But a rustle of silk on the flags, the tip of a bonnet, a lined 
cloak — it was she! Leon rose and ran to meet her. 

Emma was pale. She walked fast. 

"Read!" she said, holding out a paper to him. "Oh, no!" 

And she abruptly withdrew her hand to enter the chapel of the 
Virgin, where, kneeling on a chair, she began to pray. 
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The young man was irritated at this bigot fancy; then he 
nevertheless experienced a certain charm in seeing her, in the middle of 
a rendezvous, thus lost in her devotions, like an Andalusian 
marchioness; then he grew bored, for she seemed never coming to an 
end. 

Emma prayed, or rather strove to pray, hoping that some 
sudden resolution might descend to her from heaven; and to draw down 
divine aid she filled full her eyes with the splendours of the tabernacle. 
She breathed in the perfumes of the full-blown flowers in the large 
vases, and listened to the stillness of the church, that only heightened 
the tumult of her heart. 

She rose, and they were about to leave, when the beadle came 
forward, hurriedly saying — 

"Madame, no doubt, does not belong to these parts? Madame 
would like to see the curiosities of the church?" 

"Oh, no!" cried the clerk. 

"Why not?" said she. For she clung with her expiring virtue to 
the Virgin, the sculptures, the tombs — anything. 

Then, in order to proceed "by rule," the beadle conducted them 
right to the entrance near the square, where, pointing out with his cane 
a large circle of block-stones without inscription or carving — 

"This," he said majestically, "is the circumference of the 
beautiful bell of Ambroise. It weighed forty thousand pounds. There 
was not its equal in all Europe. The workman who cast it died of the 
joy—" 

"Let us go on," said Leon. 

The old fellow started off again; then, having got back to the 
chapel of the Virgin, he stretched forth his arm with an all-embracing 
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gesture of demonstration, and, prouder than a country squire showing 
you his espaliers, went on — 

"This simple stone covers Pierre de Breze, lord of Varenne and 
of Brissac, grand marshal of Poitou, and governor of Normandy, who 
died at the battle of Montlhery on the 16th of July, 1465." 

Leon bit his lips, fuming. 

"And on the right, this gentleman all encased in iron, on the 
prancing horse, is his grandson, Louis de Breze, lord of Breval and of 
Montchauvet, Count de Maulevrier, Baron de Mauny, chamberlain to 
the king, Knight of the Order, and also governor of Normandy; died on 
the 23rd of July, 1531 — a Sunday, as the inscription specifies; and 
below, this figure, about to descend into the tomb, portrays the same 
person. It is not possible, is it, to see a more perfect representation of 
annihilation?" 

Madame Bovary put up her eyeglasses. Leon, motionless, 
looked at her, no longer even attempting to speak a single word, to 
make a gesture, so discouraged was he at this two-fold obstinacy of 
gossip and indifference. 

The everlasting guide went on — 

"Near him, this kneeling woman who weeps is his spouse, 
Diane de Poitiers, Countess de Breze, Duchess de Valentinois, born in 
1499, died in 1566, and to the left, the one with the child is the Holy 
Virgin. Now turn to this side; here are the tombs of the Ambroise. They 
were both cardinals and archbishops of Rouen. That one was minister 
under Louis XII. He did a great deal for the cathedral. In his will he left 
thirty thousand gold crowns for the poor." 
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And without stopping, still talking, he pushed them into a 
chapel full of balustrades, some put away, and disclosed a kind of block 
that certainly might once have been an ill-made statue. 

"Truly," he said with a groan, "it adorned the tomb of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, King of England and Duke of Normandy. It was the 
Calvinists, sir, who reduced it to this condition. They had buried it for 
spite in the earth, under the episcopal seat of Monsignor. See! this is the 
door by which Monsignor passes to his house. Let us pass on quickly to 
see the gargoyle windows." 

But Leon hastily took some silver from his pocket and seized 
Emma's arm. The beadle stood dumfounded, not able to understand this 
untimely munificence when there were still so many things for the 
stranger to see. So calling him back, 
he cried — 

"Sir! sir! The steeple! the 
steeple!" 

"No, thank you!" said Leon. 

"You are wrong, sir! It is four 
hundred and forty feet high, nine less 
than the great pyramid of Egypt. It is 
all cast; it — " 

Leon was fleeing, for it 
seemed to him that his love, that for 
nearly two hours now had become 
petrified in the church like the stones, 
would vanish like a vapour through that sort of truncated funnel, of 
oblong cage, of open chimney that rises so grotesquely from the 
cathedral like the extravagant attempt of some fantastic brazier. 
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"But where are we going?" she said. 

Making no answer, he walked on with a rapid step; and 
Madame Bovary was already dipping her finger in the holy water when 
behind them they heard a panting breath interrupted by the regular 
sound of a cane. Leon turned back. 

"Sir!" 

"What is it?" 

And he recognised the beadle, holding under his arms and 
balancing against his stomach some twenty large sewn volumes. They 
were works "which treated of the cathedral." 

"Idiot!" growled Leon, rushing out of the church. 

A lad was playing about the close. 

"Go and get me a cab!" 

The child bounded off like a ball by the Rue Quatre-Vents; then 
they were alone a few minutes, face to face, and a little embarrassed. 

"Ah! Leon! Really — I don't know — if 1 ought," she whispered. 
Then with a more serious air, "Do you know, it is very improper — " 

"How so?" replied the clerk. "It is done at Paris." 

And that, as an irresistible argument, decided her. 

Still the cab did not come. Leon was afraid she might go back 
into the church. At last the cab appeared. 

"At all events, go out by the north porch," cried the beadle, 
who was left alone on the threshold, "so as to see the Resurrection, the 
Last Judgment, Paradise, King David, and the Condemned in Hell- 
flames." 

"Where to, sir?" asked the coachman. 

"Where you like," said Leon, forcing Emma into the cab. 
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And the lumbering machine set out. It went down the Rue Grand-Pont, 
crossed the Place des Arts, the Quai Napoleon, the Pont Neuf, and 
stopped short before the statue of Pierre Corneille. 

"Go on," cried a voice that came from within. 

The cab went on again, and as soon as it reached the Carrefour 
Lafayette, set off down-hill, and entered the station at a gallop. 

"No, straight on!" cried the same voice. 

The cab came out by the gate, and soon having reached the 
Cours, trotted quietly beneath the elm-trees. The coachman wiped his 
brow, put his leather hat between his knees, and drove his carriage 
beyond the side alley by the meadow to the margin of the waters. 

It went along by the river, along the towing-path paved with 
sharp pebbles, and for a long while in the direction of Oyssel, beyond 
the isles. 

But suddenly it turned with a dash across Quatremares, 
Sotteville, La Grande-Chaussee, the Rue d'Elbeuf, and made its third 
halt in front of the Jardin des Plantes. 

"Get on, will you?" cried the voice more furiously. 

And at once resuming its course, it passed by Saint-Sever, by 
the Quai'des Curandiers, the Quai aux Meules, once more over the 
bridge, by the Place du Champ de Mars, and behind the hospital 
gardens, where old men in black coats were walking in the sun along 
the terrace all green with ivy. It went up the Boulevard Bouvreuil, 
along the Boulevard Cauchoise, then the whole of Mont-Riboudet to 
the Deville hills. 

It came back; and then, without any fixed plan or direction, 
wandered about at hazard. The cab was seen at Saint-Pol, at Lescure, at 
Mont Gargan, at La Rougue-Marc and Place du Gaillardbois; in the 
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Rue Maladrerie, Rue Dinanderie, before Saint-Romain, Saint- Vivien, 
Saint-Maclou, Saint-Nicaise — in front of the Customs, at the "Vieille 
Tour," the "Trois Pipes," and the Monumental Cemetery. From time to 
time the coachman, on his box cast despairing eyes at the public- 
houses. Fie could not understand what furious desire for locomotion 
urged these individuals never to wish to stop. Fie tried to now and then, 
and at once exclamations of anger burst forth behind him. Then he 
lashed his perspiring jades afresh, but indifferent to their jolting, 
running up against things here and there, not caring if he did, 
demoralised, and almost weeping with thirst, fatigue, and depression. 

And on the harbour, in the midst of the drays and casks, and in 
the streets, at the comers, the good folk opened large wonder-stricken 
eyes at this sight, so extraordinary in the provinces, a cab with blinds 
drawn, and which appeared thus constantly shut more closely than a 
tomb, and tossing about like a vessel. 

Once in the middle of the day, in the open country, just as the 
sun beat most fiercely against the old plated lanterns, a bared hand 
passed beneath the small blinds of yellow canvas, and threw out some 
scraps of paper that scattered in the wind, and farther off lighted like 
white butterflies on a field of red clover all in bloom. 

At about six o'clock the carriage stopped in a back street of the 
Beauvoisine Quarter, and a woman got out, who walked with her veil 
down, and without turning her head. 
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From Charles Baudelaire, Some French Caricaturists, 1857 

Bv the late 1830s, many Romanticist artists and journalists were turning to 
caricature and satire. Many of the best and most savage of them — Honore 
Daumier, Paul Gavarni, Tony Johannot, and others — joined the staff of 
Philipon's satirical newspaper Charivari, became a centre for resistance 
against the Orleans Monarchy. 


And now we come to an artist 
with an odd kind of charm, but 
who is very much more 
important. And yet he — Gavarni 
— started by making engineering 
drawings; then he went on to 
fashion-drawings; and he seems 
to me to have borne for a long 
time the trace of these things. 
Nevertheless it is fair to say that 
Gavarni has always shown 
progress. He is not entirely a 
caricaturist, nor even uniquely a 
casual artist; he is also a man of 
letters. He touches upon, he evokes. The particular characteristic of his 
comic gift is a great nicety of observation which sometimes goes as far 
as tenuity. Like Marivaux, he knows the full force of understatement, 
which is at once a lure and a flattery for the public intelligence. He 
writes the legends to his own drawings, and they are sometimes very 
intricate. Many people prefer Gavarni to Daumier, and there is nothing 
surprising in that. Gavarni is less of an artist, and therefore he is easier 
for them to understand. Daumier is a fra nk and open genius. Take away 
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the text from one of his drawings, and it still remains a thing of beauty 
and clarity. It is not the same way with Gavami; he is a double man — 
with him the legend is super-added to the drawing. In the second place, 
Gavami is not essentially a satirist. Often he flatters instead of biting; 
he encourages, he does not blame. Like all men of letters — being a man 
of letters himself — he is very slightly tainted with corruption. Tha nks to 
the agreeable hypocrisy of his thought and to the powerful tactics of 
innuendo, there is nothing he does not dare. At other times, when his 
bawdry openly declares itself, it dons a graceful garb, it caresses the 
dogmas of fashion and takes the world into its confidence. How could 
he fail to be popular? 

[...] 

Such as he is, Gavami is a more than interesting artist, of 
whom much will endure. It will be absolutely necessary to peruse his 
works in order to understand the history of the last years of the 
Monarchy. The Republic put him a little in the shade, according to a 
cruel but natural law. He emerged with the dawning of peace, and now 
he vanishes with the storm. The veritable glory and the true mission of 
Gavarni and Daumier were to complete Balzac, who, moreover, was 
well aware of this, and reckoned them his auxiliaries and 
commentators. 


* 


* 


* 
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